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PREFACE. 


THF Germans who hitherto have had the hj^story of 

THE Germaus, hnv& miiformlv attributed an 

education m their own Englishman and one only— the 

important part in i well-known historian, 

philosopher sLocke; an 5 

more ’or le'ss directly’ ^ ^ 

the only s . the whole work is certainly 

fo ?e fou^d'S eTnry Barnard’s ’E.gUsk Pedagogy; but our 
lookers hTve not^as yet had the enterprise or the good 

^°"Thi ?S'occurted to at least two comnvttees at once 
.v J i FS edition was wanted. There has been much 

S... o( U.e »d 

u may bf d^Tabir^Th^ UnivLiir^^^ Cambridge has gone m, 
far as to institute an examination, so that for thejuture riort. 
till be some young teachers who will find it usefui to read the 
chief English classic connected with their profession. 1 ins is, 
f uppost the reason why new editions, two at least appear 
Lout the same time. The National Socictys edition is to be 

1 Campe too says of Locke and Rousseau. muchten Bahn; 
imr AndemfilgUnP 
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edited by the Rev. Evan Daniel Unfortunately neither Canon 
Danidl nor I knew of the other’s work till too late, or we should 
have avoided even the appearance of rivalry. 

On examining the text I found that many errors had crept 
into the only complete editions, Le, the editions published after 
Locke’s death. The best text is that of the Works in 3 vols. 
folio, issued in 1714 by Locke’s own boolgseller, Churchill But 
this is by no means faultless. It even gives a wrong date (1690 
instead of 1693) at the foot of the EpiMe Dedicatory. I have 
corrected many inaccuracies, but I fear not aU. 

Haliam speaks of Locke’s ‘‘deficiencies of experience,” but 
neither Haliam nor anyone else could have known before the 
publication of Mr Fox Bourne’s Life what Locke’s experience 
was. I have .endeavoured in the biographical introduction to 
put before the reader all that we now can learn about it. 

Locke’s study of medicine is no doubt an advantage to the 
ordinary reader, but it is decidedly the reverse to the ordinary 
editor. However, I have turned this weak part of the notes into 
a particularly strong one, by getting the help of Dr J. F- Payne, 
Fellow of Magdalen College Oxford, Assistant Physician and 
Lecturer at St Thomas’s Hospital Dr Payne tells us what the^ 
science of the nineteenth century has to say to Locke’s advice ; 
and his notes are the more interesting from his having made a 
special study of the history of medicine. 

Locke showed the interest he took in the Thoughts by 
adding to thef editions which came out in his life-time, and by 
leaving fresh matter which was added after his death. The 
original work was not more than two-thirds the size of the 
present 1 have given a table from which' the student may see 
what the original^ work was. ' Some of the most important 
passages in Jhe Look, e.g* the 'attack' on 'the public schools, do 
not belong to it 

■' R.,H* q. ■ 

Tein. Colu Cam., ' ” 

March igih^ iSSo. , 
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Since the first Cambridge edition of the Thoughts came out 
four years ago, Locke has received much attention both at home 
and abroad. I will here mention the chief works bearing on 
the Thoughts which have since been published. 

Canon DanieFs edition was I believe before mine, but by a 
few days only. In preparing this reissue I haVo resisted the 
temptation to have recourse to his book. Readers who can 
refer to it will find great assistance, especially from the notes 
on Locke’s language. 

Had Dr Fowler’s account of Locke’s life {English Men of 
Letters y Locke. Macmillans) been given us a little earlier, L 
probably should not have prefixed one to this work. Dr f'owler’s 
description of Locke’s later years will be found (‘specially in- 
teresting: and these I have said little about. Our plans and 
objects differed, and I have dwelt chioly on Locke’s connexion 
with education. I am no doubt likely to exaggerate his im- 
portance as an educational writer; but accordin^.^ to Dr Fowler, 
Locke himself, and indeed ail Europe, have fallen into the same 
error. But if Dr Fowler makes little of Locke the educationist, 
Professor Fraser in the Encychpmdki Britanniai {Locke)^ 
makes nothing at ail. • 

On the Continent Locke is still reckoncT,! among tlie great 
educational reformers; and, as M. Compayrd icllf u% LcibniU 
considered the Thoughts coHtcrmng Juiuaiinm a more im- 
portant book than the Essay on the Jiuman i/niicrstandlng. 
Several continental writers have lately treated of l.ocke, es- 
pecially as an educationist. 1 ! had ktjown of M, Marion’s 

very interesting sketch of Locke’s hfc an vvV et sou 
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CBUvre» PariSj, 1878) when I wrote on the same subject in 1880. 
M. Gabriel Compayr^ (who is now the historian of education 
for those who do not read German, and for some who do also) 
has published a French translation of the Thoughts {Qtielques 
Pensees, &c. Paris, Plachette, 1882) with Introduction and 
notes. In these he seems to me to appreciate Locke more 
highly and more justly than he has done in his greater work 
Les Doctrines P Education (Flachette, 2 Vols,)h 

The only genuine attempt I have^ seen to find the true 
connexion between Locke's thoughts on philosophy and on 
education is in a little book by Herr Wilhelm Gitschmann, Die 
Paedagogik des John Locke (Koethen, Schettler, 1881). Her- 
bart's is the philosophy now influential on education in Germany, 
and Locke i§ judged by Herr Gitschmann from this latest 
standpoint " 

Perhaps I should say a word on the conclusions to which 
the study of the books named, and also further acquaintance 
with Locke, have brought me. Sir William Hamilton (quoted 
in a good article on Locke in Edinburgh Review^ vol. 99, 
April 1854) says: Locke is of all philosophers the most figu- 
rative, ambiguous, vacillating, various and even contradictory." 
To hear Locke spoken of as an ambiguous writ^, is to say the 

^ Take the following passage in proof of this : “ En eflet le progr^s 
de la pedagogie moderne sur la vieille pedagogic, au point de vue de la 
direction de la j;olont^ comme au point de vue de la d(^veIoppement de 
rinteUigence, consiste surtout en ceci qu’elle fait de plus en plus effort 
pour 6veiller et mettre en ceuvre les Energies naturelles de Fesprit, pour 
associer Fenfant et son action personelle k Faction de Fdducateur, en 
un mot, pour {p,ire dfe F^ducadon une osuvre de d^veloppement interieur, 
une oeuvre du dedau% si je puis dire, et non un placage ardflciei impos<S 
du dehorsp tocke a d'autant plus de mdrite k professer ce principe 
pddagogique que les prdjugds de sa philosophic sensualiste semblaient 
devoir Fegarer dans la voie contraire, et Fentrainer k exagdrcr la part 
des influences cxtMeures dans IMducation” (p. 'xxviii). 

This passage 1 ms the rare merit of aIlo\^ing Locke to think for him- 
self, and does not attribute certain philosophic theories to him, and then 
make these theories dictuie thoughts for him. 
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least of it somewhat startling; but figurative be is ; and if a 
small man may presume to judge a great, I should %ay be 
sometimes allowed a figure to run' away with him and carry him 
further than his reason would have led him without the meta- 
phor. But perhaps this appearance of being vacillating, various 
and even contradictory arises in part from his efforts to get at 
the exact truth of the matter in hand, and not to bolster up 
anything previously asserted either, by himself or any one else. 
He very much over-estimates, as it seems to me, the power 
of the individual intellect to get at truth in everything without 
even inquiring what had been thought and said by others. 
He goes so far as to maintain to his friend Molyneux that two 
honest men who would be at the pains to consider a matter of 
speculation could not possibly differ. And whenjie had grown 
old he lamented in a passage of singular pathos "that he had 
wasted his time in thinking as every man thinks And yet if 
ever man’s thought had not been content with the road- way it 
was Locke’s. Of the great “Essay” and his doctrines about the 
mind he writes to Stiliingfieet “I must own to your Lordship^ 
they were spun barely out of my thoughts refiecting as well 
as I could on my own mind and the ideas I had there.” He Is 
extremely contemptuous towards those who are as he says 
“ learned in the lump by other men’s thoughts, and in the right 

^ When I consider how much of my life has been trified away in 
beaten tracks where I vamped on with others only to follow those who 
went before me, I cannot but think I have just as much reason to be 
proud as if I had travelled all England and, if you will, ail France loo, 
only to acquaint myself with the ^roads, and be able to teU how^ the 
highways lie wherein those of equipage, and even'^the Iv^rd too, travel 
Now, methinks, — and these are often old men’s dreams — I .see openings 
to truth and direct paths leading to it, wherein a Uule cation and 
industry would settle one’s mind with satisfaction and leave no darkness 
or doubt. But tins is the end of my day, when my sun is setting : and 
though the prospect it has given me be what I would not for anything 
be without — there is so milch tru|h, beauty and consistency in it— yet 
it is for one of your age, I think’ I ought to say for yourself, to set 
about” Locke 40 Bolde quoted by Fawder, p. '1 20. 
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by saying after others/’' Herr Gitschmann then seems reason- 
able wken he says that Locke’s chief importance in education 
arises from his revolt against custom and authority. Locke 
does indeed write for those ‘‘who dare venture to consult 
their own reason in the education of their children rather than 
wholly rely upon old custom” {Thoughts^ ad f.). He ridicules 
those who let ^‘custom stand for reason” {Th^ § 164). But 
though use-and-woht has had almost un 3 isputed sway in the 
schoolroom, its authority has always beeipcalled in question by 
writers on education, and there were several of these even in 
England before Locke. Even schoolmasters (e.g. Mulcaster, 
Brin sly and Hoole in England and Rollin in France) cannot 
publish a book on the school course without suggesting many 
alterations ; and writers who are not schoolmasters are almost 
always revolutionary. So a revolt against custom was no novelty 
first recommended by Locke. 

But Locke’s estimate (exaggerated estimate as I' think it) of 
the function of the i*eason led him to take a new view of educa- 
tion. Since the scholars of the Renascence found all wisdom 
and beauty as they thought in the ancient classics, education has 
been confounded with “ learning” or “gaining knowledge.” But 
Locke’s notion of knowledge differed widely from the school- 
master’s. According to him knowledge is “ the internal percep- 
tion of the mind ” (L. to Stillingdeet. F. B. ii. 432). “ Know- 
ing is seeing ; and if it be so, it is madness to persuade 
ourselves we d3 so by another man’s eyes, let him use ever so 
many words to tell us that what he asserts is very visible. Till 
we ourselves see it with our own eyes and perceive it by our 
own^understandings, we are as much in the dark and as void of 
knowledge as before^ let us believe any learned author as much 
as we wills (C qfU»% 24). So Locke in effect maintained that 
the knowledge of the schoolroom was no knowledge at all, and 
he despised it accordingly.,. Yet he did not entirely give it up. 
His disciple Rousseau did so. Childhood and youth he would 
have quite differently treated. The child’s education is to be 
mainly physical and no instruction is to be given till the age of 
12, ' This at first sight seems ip striking contrast'* with Locke’s 
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advice ; but there is a deep .connexion between the two which is 
not usually observed' If nothing be accounted kiiowicdgt which 
is not gained by the perception of the reason, knowledge is quite 
beyond the reach of children. What tlien can the educator do 
for them? He can prepare them for the age of reason by caring 
(rst) for their physical health, and {2nd) for the formation of good 
habits. Among good habits industry hold^ a prominent place, 
and the chief use of'Sxhoolroom studies, is to cultivate industry. 
This is certainly a nciw notion about learning ; and that it was 
Locke’s his own words prove : ^^The studies which [the governor] 
sets [the child] upon are but as it' were the exercises of his 
faculties and employment of his Time, to keep him from saunter- 
ing and idleness, to teach him application, and accustom him to 
take pains, and to give him some little taste gf what his own 
Industry must perfect” {Thottghis^ § 94, p, 75 ad £), Thus 
children zxq prepared only for intellectual education, and when 
he is old enough for that education every youth and young man 
must be his own teacher. Locke has indeed written a book on 
intellectual education, but this is not the Tkmgkds--'it is the^ 
Conduct of the UndersiandingK 

R. H, Q. 

Sedbergh Vicarage, Yorkshire, 
fan. ^3, 18S4.: 

^ All my references to this are to the Oxford edition of Dr Fowder, 
a little book which no one concerned with intdlcctual education should 
be without. 



INTRODUCTION 

BIOGRAPHICAL^ AND CRITICAL. 

The philosopher, John Locke, was born at Pensford, a 
village six miles from Bristol, A. D. 1632. Though in bad 
health the greater part of his life he reached the age of 72, 
and died in the autumn of 1704. Of his early days we know 
little. He was not, like most great men, /‘his mother’s 
child.” Throughout his life the reason seems to have en- 
croached in him on the affections; and this we may attri- 
bute to the absence of female inHuence. We know nothing 
of his mother, and all that he told his friend, Lady Masham, 
about her was that she was “a pious woman and affectionate 
mother.” The family consisted of John, the first child, and 
Thomas, bom five years later. There were no other children, 
and the mothei^ may have died young. The father was the 
ruling spirit, and in those troubled times he was ^ stirring 
man abroad as well as at home. A lawyer by profession 
he topk tip arms in the cause of the Parliament, and so became 
‘‘ Captain Loclte.” , 

The Captain useS his influence with the victorious party 
to get his Sotf into Westminster School, and thither the boy, 
who had till then been brought up at home, was transplanted 
at the age of fourteen (1646). Here he remained till he was 
twenty, when he gained a Junior Studentship at Christ Church, 
Oxford. Where was our Westminster scholar, a lad of 

The reference# “ F. B.*'* are to H, Fox Botime's Li/€ of fohm Locke* a vola. j ■ 

*876. 
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seventeen, when Charles L was gazing from the scaffold on 
the crowd which reached ahnost to the sclnmli^ate^s? In 
after years the philosopher found great ffinlt with the ordinary 
school course. Nm vtfir sai schtikit dlsnmusj^ he said, 
quoting Seneca. But at Westminster in his day, life with 
its fierce passions and grim tragedies came too near the 
school-room to be nqglected for Latin concords and quantities, 
Locke at least never became absorbed by his sciiool learning; 
nor was he in his Fight element either at Wesiminster or 
Oxford, In his day the 'rod was wielded by Dr Busby,, who 
must have seemed indeed I)k'ftit0r perpetuus^ for he was head- 
master from 1638 to 1695, ^ space of 57 years. Under him 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and even Arabic, were the studies of 
the place ; for Evelyn writes, nine years after Locke gained his 
Studentship : " I heard and saw such exercises at the election 
of scholars at Westminster School to be sent to the Univer- 
sity, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic, in timmes and ex- 
temporary verses as wonderfully astonislied roe in such youths, 
some of them not above twelve or thirteen years of age. Pity 
it is that what they attain here so ripely they eillter do not 
retain or do not improve more considerably wdien they come 
to be men, though many of them do.” (F. B. i, 21,) We 
gather from this passage that Locke was far above the average 
age when elected. He had enjoyed tlsosc later years at school 
which generally leave behind pleasant memories ; Injt no such 
memories remained with him. He ridicules tfm notion that a 
public school affords a good preparation for life ; and we see 
his general impression of school- life in these words: 
any one^s being put into a mixed herd* of b/ws, aiKrthere 
learning to wrangle at trap or rook at sfan-farthing* fits him 
for civil conversation or business, I do not see/* *(/H/ra. § 70 
p. 48.) Perhaps, like another of Westminster’s most celebratt^d 
scholars a hundred years afterwards, the poet Cow|jer, Locke 
was of a shy disposition and ** not good at games,” Boys of 
this kind are not popular; and in a society where 
opinion is as powerful as it is at schoed, the im|>opmar can 
hardly by any possibility be happy. 
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Some of Locke's contemporaries, South, and Dryden, 
found tlie art of wrangling useful in after life, and in business 
very different from trap ; but Locke always maintained that 
the aim of disputants should be to arrive at truth ; so the art 
of arguing for party purposes, or for mere personal triumph, 
an art in those days begun at school and carried to great 
perfection at the University, was not according to the philo- 
sopher a desirable accomplishment. 

Locke’s peculiar view of the object of ^disputation gave him 
a distaste for the logical course he was compelled to go through 
at Oxford. We are told that he never loved the trade of dis- 
puting in public in the schools, but was always wont to declaim 
against it, as being invented for wrangling or ostentation rather 
than to discover truth.” However, he was not his own master 
for the first seven years of his residence at Oxford, and the 
discipline in the Puritan days was severe. Christ Church was 
not then so pleasant a place of residence for undergraduates as 
it has since become. Mr Fox Bourne gives us an account of 
an ordinary day’s work, which must astonish the modern student. 
Locke had to be in chapel at 5 a.m., when besides the prayers 
there was often a sermon. With an interval for breakfast his 
time was then taken up till midday dinner with attendance at 
the lectures of the Professors, or preparation for these lectures 
with the College tutor. At dinner no language might be spoken 
but either ‘‘ Greek or Latin.” In the afternoon came another 
public lecture, and then the University disputations and decla- 
mations. In the evening he had again to attend chapel and 
afterwards to go to his tutor’s rooms for private prayers, and to 
give*an account of*his day’s occupations. This was his mode 
of life till he got his bachelor’s degree in February, 1655. 

Such must have been drudgery indeed to one who 

rebelled against the logic and the philosophy then in vogue. 
Locke’s opinion of Oxford logic may be seen in §§ 188, 189 of 
this work. As to the philosophy, he in after days complained 
to his friend Le Cierc that ^‘he had lost a great deal of time at 
the commencement of his studies, because the only philosophy 
then known at Oxford was the Peripatetic, perplexed with 
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dbsctire names and useless questions/* (F* li L p* 47.) ^indeed 
he found so little light brought to his imclcrstancli rig/' "that he 
regretted his father had sent him to the University^ as he began to 
fear that his no greater progress in knowledge proceeded from his 
not being htted or capacitated to be a scholar/^ {Lady M'asham, 
quoted, bjF. B. i. p. 47. See also m/ra § i66j p. 140, IL 15 £) 

Between taking Jbtis Bachelors and his Master’s degree 
Locke had still to attend University .iectures ; but he was free 
from his tutor, so he fiad some time at his own disposal The 
discouragement he felt from his slow advance in the current 
philosophy **kept him from being any very hard student/^ as he 
told Lady Masham, *^and put him upon seeking the company of 
pleasant and witty ' men, with wiiom he likewise took great 
delight in corresponding by letters ; and in conversation and 
these correspondences he spent for some years much of his 
time/’ (F. B. p. 53.) 

In 1660 'John 'Locke the father died, and the elder son came 
into a small property. Of the younger son 'iliomas we know- 
nothing, except that he died of consumption soon after the 
hither. Locke had now taken his Master’s degree and obtained 
a Senior Studentship at Christ Church, lie was fiiendly to 
the Restoration, and seems for a while to have overcome his 
dislike to the Oxford scheme of studies, for he became Tutor of 
his College and the College Reader in Greek and in Rhetoric 
He no longer attributed the seeming obscurity pf Oxford philo- 
sophy to his own want of penetration. He had studied Des 
Cartes, and without becoming his follower had found him per- 
fectly intelligible Locke had much in common with Ocs Cartes. 
Des Cartes had been as little satisfied with the learning he 
gained from the Jesuits at La FIi!^che, as LOcke had been satis- 
hed with the learningof Westminster and Oxford, rndTike Locke 
he had been driven to seek in society the wisdom he had not 
found in the schools. With the study of Des Cartes began 
Locke’s interest in' philosophy, but it was mtmy years before 
this turned hiih into an author. 

He was now undecided about a profession. As a Senior 
Student of Christ Church he would in the ordinary course have 
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taken JHoly Orders ; and such doubts as trouble many philo- 
sophic minds in these days were unknown to Locke, who speaks 
of the Bible with no less reverence than Luther himself. 
But he decided against becoming a clergyman, and for some 
time hesitated between the study of Medicine and public 
affairs. In 1665 he was appointed secretary to Sir Walter 
Vane, our ambassador to the Elector of*Brandenburg, and he 
went with the^ ambassador to CleW. In the amusing letters he 
wrote home to friends in England, we s*ee that he was glad to 
escape from the life of an Oxford don. When I left Oxford/’ 
lie says, thought for a while to take leave of all University 
affairs; but do what I can l am still kept in that track.” 
He then goes on to tell of some disputations of Franciscan 
monks at w^jiich he had been present. "The moderator was 
top-full of distinctions, which he produced with so much gravity 
and applied with so good a grace that ignorant I began to 
admire logic again, and could not have thought that sim^liciUr 
et secundum ^uid materialiier et formaliier had been such 
.gallant things. ♦ ^ The truth is, here hog-shearing is much 
in its glory, and our disputing in Oxford comes as far short of 
it as the rhetoric of Carfax does that of Billingsgate* But it be- 
hoves the monks to cherish this art of wrangling in its declining 
age, which they first nursed and sent abroad into the world to 
give it a troublesome idle employment.” (F. B. L pp. 115, iid) 

We see in tliese letters that his mind was even then at work 
on questions of trade, the coinage and so forth, which he was in 
later years much concerned with. He especially ridicules the 
German coinage A horseload of turnips, says he, would fetch 
two horseload of money. 

This mission ^er, he was offeredl diplomatic service in 
Spain ; bfit he declined it, and returned to Oxford. He was not 
ambitious, and perhaps he found that his health would not stand 
the wear and tear of public life. His settled conviction was 
that " smiidst the troubles and vanities of this world, there are 
bt^; two things that bring a real satisfaction with them, that is 
virtue and knowledge.” (F, B. i. p. 134; cfr* il p. 304, IL 13 fit,) 
Oxtord offered him great advantages for the calm pursuit of 
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knowledge, especially for investigations in physical subjects, for 
which a kind of school had been formed by his friend Boyle. So 
he gave up diplomacy for medicine ; but an accident soon con- 
nected him again with public affairs and with education. 

Many great men, as Horace' tells us, are unknown to fame 
because no sacred poet has been found to confer immortality on 
them. Conversely mi^ny men who were not great can never be 
forgotten, because they are the subjects and indeed the victims 
of celebrated epigrams. The Earl of Chatham who waited for 
Sir Richard Strachan and for whom Sir Richard waited, is as 
little likely to have his fame obscured as iiis illustrious father. 
But after all it is rather the name than the man who is remem- 
bered in such cases; and so it is with Drydeifs ‘‘ Achitophel,’^ 
the first Lord Shaftesbury. His name is known, to everyone, 
but the man himself is known only to his biographer, Mr 
Christie, and the few students of history who have patience to 
read a large book about him. Everyone else forms a notion of 
him from Dryden and Macaulay. Dryden was a professedly 
party skirmisher and knew that he was not writing history. 
Macaulay in this and in other instances thought he was writing 
history when he was merely expanding an e|, digram. That 
Shaftesbury’s is not a name which deserves to be “ by all suc- 
ceeding ages cursed,” is almost proved by the fact that Locke 
knew him intimately and esteemed him very highly. An Occi- 
dent led to Locke’s introduction to Shaftesbury, then Lord 
Ashley, at Oxford, in 1666. Ashley saw at once that Locke 
was no ordinary doctor, and he found such pleasure in his 
society that he contrived to attach him to his family in an umic- 
fined position, partly as physician partly as Triend. Locke at 
this time did not shrink from rcsponsibility^as a doctor. Lin’d 
Ashley was suffering from an internal tumour cavscTl by a fall 
from his horse. Locke undertook the delicate operation of 
drawing off the matter by inserting a silver tube, I'he operation 
was successful, and Lord Ashley believed idiuBelf indebted for 
his life to his friend and physician. 

In this family, duties still more delicate devolved on the 
philosopher. He had great influence over the lives of the first 
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three earls. Of these the first was *‘Achitophel” of whom I have 
just spoken ; the second, a man of no further distinction than 
his title gave him, was indebted to Locke partly for his educa- 
tion and entirely for his wife. The third Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of the Characteristics ^ was educated according to Locke’s 
advice during the lifetime of the grandfather, though he was 
afterwards sent by his father to Westrrynster School. From 
the literary lord we get the following particulars : ‘‘ When Mr 
Locke first came in.to the family my father was a youth of about 
15 or 1 6. Him my grandfather intrusted wholly to Mr Locke 
for what remained of his education. He was an only child, and 
of no firm health, which induced my grandfather, in concern for 
his family, to think of marrying him as soon as possible.” (F. 
B. i. p. 203.)^ The task of selecting a wife was left entirely to 
Locke, who seems to have had plenty of moral courage, though 
it has been hinted that he was not remarkable for his physical 
courage. He went to Bel voir and ‘‘arranged a marriage” with 
Lady Dorothy Manners, daughter of the Duke of Rutland, a 
.lady who although only twenty at the time of the wedding was 
three years older than her husband. (See mfra § 216, p. 187, 

But before giving an account of Locke’s employments in the 
family of Lord Shaftesbury, I should mention a habit he had 
already formed at Oxford, the habit of writing out, for his own 
eye only, his thoughts on subjects which particularly interested 
him. This practice he continued through life, and in his old age 
(6 Apr. 1698) he writes to his friend Molyneux I have often 
had experience that a man cannot well judge of his own notions 
till either by getting them down in paper or in discoursing them 
to a friend, he has di'awn them out and, as it were, spread them 
fairly before Jiiinself ” When he left Oxford for the family of 
Lord Ashley in 1667 many MSS. were already in existence, some 
of which were worthier of publication than his verses, the only 
things of Locke’s printed before the year 1686. The following, 
wl^h his first biographer, Lord King, gives among his Miscel- 
laneous Papers, was probably written early, and is interesting 
as showing Locke’s, theory of life.' 
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, “It is a man^s proper business to seek liap|>iiiesH and avoid 
misery* 

Happiness consists in what deli-dits and contents the 
mind, misery in what disturbs, discomposes, or torments it* 

"I will therefore make it my business to seek satisfaction and 
delight, and avoid unaasiness and disi|uiet ; to have as much of 
the one and as little of the other as may be* 

'“But here I' must 'have a care I mistake not ; for if f prcffcr a 
short pleasure to alasting one, it is plain I cross my own happi- 
'ness* 

“Let me then see wherein consists the most lasting pleasure 
of this life, and that as far as I can observe js in these things : 

“ist , Health,— without which no sensual pirasure can have 
any relish. 

“ 2nd* 'Repy tation,— for that I find everybody is pleased with, 
and the want of it- is a constant torment. 

“3rd. Knowledge,— for the little knowledge I have, I find I 
would not sell at any rate, nor part with it for any other pkaMu-e, 

“4th. Doing good, — for I find the wcil-cuoked meat I eat 
to*day does now no more delight me, nay, I am tiih-t/ased after 
a full meal. The perfumes I smtdt yesterday now no more 
affect me with any pleasure. But the good Uirn I did yesterday, 
a year, seven years since, continues still to please and delight 
me as often as I reflect on it. 

“5t'h. The expectation of eternal and Incomprehensible hap- 
piness In another world is that also which carries a constant 
pleasure with it 

“If then I wdl! faithfully pursue that happincsiK i propose to 
myself, whatever pleasure offers itself to me I must carefully 
look that it cross 'not any of those live grccit coussant 
pleasures above mentioned 

“All innocent diversions and delights as far as iliey will con- 
tribute to my health and consist with n^y Improvement conduion, 
and any other more solid pleasures of knowledge and re|>uia%ii, 
I will enjoy, but no farther ; md this I will carefully watch and 
ataralne— that I may not bo deceived by the flattery of a presviii 
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pleasure to lose a greater/’ (Lord King’s Life of Locke ^ 1829, 

pp. 304ff.) 

While in Lord Ashley’s family in London Locke was in 
frequent intercourse with the great physician, Sydenham. The 
traditional learning of the doctors pleased Locke as little as the 
traditional learning of the schoolmasters or the University pro- 
fessors ; and he and Sydenham set abc^ut applying Baconian 
principles to the study of medicine. Among his MSS. was 
found, with the heading De Arte Medifa^ a brilliant onslaught 
on the habit of being guided by hypotheses. The beginning 
and improvement of useful arts and the assistances of human 
life,” so he writes, “have all sprung from industry and observa- 
tion.” But “ Man, ^tili affecting something of a deity, laboured 
to make his imagination supply what his, observation failed him 
in ; and when he could not discover the principles and courses 
and methods of Nature’s workmanship, he would needs fashion 
all those out of his own thought, and make a world to himself, 
framed and governed by his own intelligence.” (F . B, i, p. 225.) 
Thus it had come to pass that the most acute and ingenious 
part of men were by custom and education engaged in empty 
^peculations. The point that Locke urges with great emphasis 
is that these speculations whether true or not are useless. “The 
notions that have been raised into men’s heads by remote 
speculative principles, though true, are like the curious imagery 
men sometimes see in the clouds which they are pleased to call 
the heavens ; which though they are for the most part fantastical, 
and at best but the accidental contexture, of a mist, yet do 
really hinder sight, and shadow the prospect ; and though these 
painted apparitions are raised by the sun and seem the genuine 
offspring of the great fountain of light, yet they are really 
nothing but^darkness and a cloud ; and whosoever shall travel 
with his eye fixed on these, ’tis^ten to one goes out of his way” 
(p. 224). Hence little good had come of learning, and “he that 
could dispute learnedly of nutrition, concoction and assimilation, 
beholden yet to the coOk and the good housewife for a 
wholesome and savoury meal” {225, 226). The ordinary learn- 
ing deserved not the name of knowledge. , “They that are 
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studiously busy in the cultivating and adorning siicli city barren 
notions are vigorously employed to little purpose ; and might 
with as much reason have retrimuKHl^ now tliey are men, tlie 
babies they made when they were children as exchanged them 
for those empty impracticable notions tliat are l')ut the puppets 
of men’s fancies and imaginations, which however dressed tip 
are after 40 years’ dandling but puppets still, void of strength, 
use or activity” (p. 226). 

We see here the principles on which Locke doctored in Lord 
Ashley’s femily. He cut himself completely adrift from the 
ordinary methods, so much so indecil tliat in tlte Dedication 
to Lord. Ashley which Locke wrote for Sydenham’s book on 
Smalbpox, Locke feels that he ought to stand on tlu* defensive. 
“At least, my lord,” he writes, “ I thought it rea-sonable to let 
you see that I had practised nothing in your family but what I 
durst own and publish to the world ; and let my cc>unrr}'nien 
see that I tell them nothing here but what I have already tried 
with no ill success on several in the family of one of the greatest 
and most eminent personages amongst ihmn.” (F. B. i. 232.) 

What Locke’s educational practice was we can only infer 
from this book of written some 20 years later ; l>ut. 

Locke was no more attached (ns we have seen'' to the estab- 
lished system in education than in me<,iicine, and he no doubt 
innovated with equal boldne.ss in both (cfn F, Ik iu 11 . 13 ff). 
The second Lord Shaftesbury turned out a stronger man in 
body than was expected, but Locke’s hardening system was 
not tried upon him as a child ; and he was married while still 
a youth. In this case Locke secured at best only one of his 
denda ; the mms snna was wanting in Cftrpnre sann. 

At this time he seems to have inteude<;D'kce|.ung for life to 
the profession of medicine: but his occupations in i.di>rd Ashley’s 
family were very varied, including the settlement of “the Cbi- 
vernment of Carolina;” so that he could not into 
fessional habits : and before he rcaehe«l his 40th year he was 
attacked by the cough which made him an invalid the re.st of 
his days. Hb “ carcase was made of a very ill c<mtposicion,“ as 
he himself wrote at this tlmej and residence in London was 
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very trying to it But as his friend and patron climbed higher 
and hfgher to the eminence from which he at length fell head- 
long, he found more and more need for Locke’s services. After 
a short visit to France Locke was appointed in 1672 to the post 
of ‘‘Secretary of Presentations,” with a salary of ;£3oo, by the 
new Lord Chancellor, who was no more Lord Ashley but had 
been created Earl of Shaftesbury. Locke’s relations with the 
nobleman had been hitherto those of intimacy. We see this 
from the anecdote of Locke’s notes of ^conversation. On one 
occasion some celebrated men were the guests of Lord Ashley, 
and all except Locke sat down to cards. Locke took a pencil 
and wrote, and when Lord Ashley asked him how he was em- 
ployed, he said : “ I have been looking forward to being present 
at the meeting. of such eminent men, nothing doubting but that 
I should profit by their conversation. I have now put on paper 
everything that has been said for half an hour, and I will read 
it that you may judge whether I have had so great a benefit, as 
I had hoped.” He then read a string of small observations 
about the game. This, we are told, brought the game to an 
abrupt conclusion. Here Locke was allowed the freedom of an 
associate. But from the time of his appointment to the Secre- 
taryship he held a position which seems to ps below the dignity 
of so great a man. During term time he was expected to attend 
prayers at seven and eleven every morning and at six every after- 
noon, and on every Sunday in the morning a sermon, and “ on 
Easter Sunday and ‘ Whit Sunday and Christmas Day a Com- 
munion.” When the Chancellor drove out in state Locke with 
the other Secretaries walked by the side of the coach, “and 
when my ior^d went to take coach or came out of his coach ” 
they “went before him bareheaded.” (F. B. i. 279.) 

Unfortuiyitely Locke’s connexion with Shaftesbury, and 
Shaftesbury’s submission to the policy of the King compelled 
the philosopher to act as prompter, standing beffind the Chan- 
cellor when he made his discreditable speech in favour of war 
with Holland for the furtherance of “ British interests,” and in a 
nominally Christian senate revived the heathen cry Ddenda 
€St Carihago^^ (Cp* Sceley^s Expansion of England p, 79.) 
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But subservient as the .Chancellor was when only the Dutch 
were concerned, he could not adopt the polky of tlie Treaty of 
Dover; and in November 1673 he was disniissud from office, 
Locke thus lost the secretaryship, but not i!ie ivork of a secre- 
tary. ' “ When iny grandfather quitted tlie court and began to 
be in danger from it/’ writes t!ie third, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr 
Locke now ahared with him in dangers as before in honours 
and advantages. He entrusted him ^vith his see retest negrU:! a- 
tions and made use of'*his assistant pen in rnntteTs that n, early 
concerned the State and were fit to be madt; pubiicd’ (F. B, 
i. 2S5.) Another secretaryship, that to t!;c Council for Trade and 
Foreign Plantations, Inul also been held by Lorkc with a nominal 
salary of £600 a year, but it did not prove a lucrative office, 
as the salary, though fixed by Charles and graiUrjd ^Dinder 
the Privy Seal” was never paid, Shaftesbury endeavourtal to 
provide for his friend by selling him an annuity of £100 a year 
at a moderate price, and this annuiity was paid till Locke's 
death. 

In 1675 the state of Locke’s heulth rendered it necessary 
for him to seek a warmer climate, and he went to France, 
where he spent the next four years { 1675“*'“ 9)* Relieved from 
the toil, the excitement, and tlte perils of ptuty struggles, Locke 
now turned again to the more congenial domain of abstract 
thought On his way back from MorUfxdlier to Paris in the 
spring of' 1677, he made entries In his journal on the subject 
of study, which, collected as they are by Lord King, form an 
essay valuable in itself and extremely interesting to those who 
are seeking for the ground-thoughts of ihc writer. (See 
Appendix A.) 

During this respite from politics Locke ?vas again engaged 
in education. His patron and friend *D'\cl'iita|>hd ’b wrote to 
him at the beginning of 1677 from the only place lie could 
then date froni, ** the Tower,** to request him to take a new 
pupil John, Banks, my mtimate good friend, b sending 
his son into France to travel about that councry for four or 
five months. He hath already learnt the French tongue, but 
is very willing to him «ee the manners of those people. 
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Sir John intends to send him over to Paris about a fortnight 
hence in the custody of Sir Richard Dutton who is going 
thither, and there is very desirous, if you will undertake 
that charge, to have him recommended to your care. In 
order thereunto he begs the kindness of you to come’ and 
meet him at Paris, where Sir R. D. is to deliver him up to 
your care. As for the charges of your tmvels, Sir John is to 
defray them, and will otherwise, as he saith, give you such 
a reward as becometh gentleman.” •Locke went to Paris 
from Montpellier accordingly, and took charge of this pupil, 
the son of a merchant, who from small beginnings ‘^had 
amassed,” says Evelyn, ‘^;^ioo,ooo” The tutorship lasted 
for nearly two years, but we have no particulars about it 
We do not even know the age of the pupil, but as ‘^ he had 
already learnt the French tongue” he was probably in his 
teens. He was old enough to begin mathematics, but Locke 
found that he did not know the very rudiments of logic. 
For disputations, as we have seen, Locke had the extremest 
aversion ^ but he seems to have thought logic necessary 
before mathematics. To begin mathematics without any know- 
ledge of logic, he says, “is a method of study I have not 
known practised, and seems tp me not very reasonable” (Locke 
to Banks, F. B. i 378). From this correspondence we may 
conclude I think that foreign travel was the finishing stage of ah 
education conducted “ regardless of expensa” . 

Locke now ?pent a good deal of time in Paris, and being 
well known to the English Ambassador, Montague, he made 
many acquaintances. Hi^ chief associates were' men engaged 
in st^ientific inj[uiry, and his own thoughts were much occupied 
with physical 'scienoe, as we see by his letters to Boyle and 
by his questions about elTcrvescence, to which Dr John Brown 
has called attention in HorcB SubsedvcR. He even undertook 
the medical care of the English Ambassadress, the Countess 
of Northumberland, and was more successful than the French 
doctors had been. 

At length in 1679 Locke after a tour about France with 
his pupil (of whom we hear no more) \As called back to 
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England to join Slmftesbnry, no longer in the 'I’ower, but 
by a turn of tlic wheel again placed in i.d’fjfTe an !.,ord Ih'fsident 
of the Council Locke rd^eyed the smuiitoiis^ he probably 
expected little happiness or success fiaun the change affairs. 
He wrote to his Paris correspoiukiit 'llioyniird that he 
^Hlerived no pleasure from the prospect of returning to his 
native land.” (F. B. i, 409.) Periiaps this was partly on 
account of his health. I shall be well crongh rtl my ease,” 
he writes to Mapletofr, if when I n/iurn I can but maintain 
this poor tenement of mine in the same rep-n'r it is at 
present without hope ever to fmd it much la: tier.’-’ (F. B. 
i. 407.) He had had some he()>e.'^ af sett brig as Professor 
of Medicine at Gresham College in ; but the post 

did not fail vacant, and Locke started again in tin* whirlj'jooi 
of politics, which in those days soon sucked dtcAu to the 
bottom ail who managed to show thcajiHi^hu'S for a little while 
at the top. After three years of plots ami c‘ountfr|>lots the 
new Lord President’s head was saved by the ” of 

the Grand Jury, and he escaped to lUdland, where he died 
very soon afterwards. Locke had prof, eddy no knowltnlge of 
the plot in favour of Mtmmouth ; but his Cuimcxion witli 
Shaftesbury was so close, and the Court party wvia.: such good 
haters and so little under the restnunts of law, tiuu aimtiier 
residence abroad became prudeiit, and Locke escopiitg to 
Holland was an exile there from iCHj till he returned wklt 
Queen Mary in 16^9. 

Before we go abroad with him we will sec hc,nv he had been 
employed in England. We need not concern ourselves with 
his share in polincs, but up to the time of ^>hafiesl,)ury’b Id! 
Ltseke had had his Lordship's private affuip as well as public 
affairs to think of j and among these, one wldcli greatiyjiueicsted 
the old lord was the education of his grand>im, Whr-u the 
child was but three years old *G\t.hitopher' induced the kuher 
to give him up entirely, and from that lime Id! Uu: tbgbi and 
death of the grandfather the child was brought up umler Luekt’s 
directions. Locke engaged as a governess a Mistress Kii-s.ibeih 
Birch, the daughter of a jichoolmasier af flml name, a lady 
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possessing the unusual accomplishment of speaking Latin and 
Greek. No doubt the child was to learn these languages — 
Latin at least—colioquially ; and as Locke nearly 20 years later 
declares this to be the best method, perhaps it was tried with 
some success as in the case of Montaigne. But Locke’s absence 
in France from 1675 to 1679 prevented his superintending the 
experiment. The grandfather when in the^Tower had perhaps 
more time to attend to the child’s education than he usually had 
for domestic matters, and in 1677 we ^nd him through his 
secretary directing Locke to inquire in France about books for 
him. His Lordship desires you will inquire and let him know 
what books the Dauphin was first initiated in to learn Latin. 
He apprehends there are some books, both Latin and French, 
either Janua-linguarums or colloquies; and he also desires to 
know what grammars. This he conceives may best be learnt 
from those two printers that printed the Dauphin’s books.” 
(Stringer to Locke, 16 Aug. 1677. F. B. i, 376, 7.) The child 
at this time was between six and seven. He was nearly nine 
when Locke returned, and he was then for three years entirely 
under Locke’s control. A house was taken at Clapham and 
there Mistress Birch was established with the child, and Locke 
paid them frequent visits. How close his attendance was we 
may judge from a passage in a letter of his to the old lord. “ I 
have not had the opportunity this one day that I have been in 
town to go and^wait on Mr Anthony.” (P. B. i. 424.) Mr 
Anthony,” better known as the third Earl of Shaftesbury and the 
author of the Characteristics ^ thus writes of his own early years : 

In our education Mr Locke governed according to his own 
principles, sinc§ published by him, and with such success that 
we all of us came to fall years with strong and healthy constitu- 
tions — my <B?]\the worst, though never faulty till of late. I was 
his more peculiar charge, being as eldest son taken by my 
grandfather and bred under his immediate care, Mr Locke 
having the absolute direction of my education, and to whom, 
next my immediate parents, as I must own the greatest obliga- 
tion, so I have ever preserved the highest gratitude and duty.” 
(F. B. i. 424) 1 cannot agree with Mr Fox Bourne that after the 
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above assertion of the person best inibrm-d in I- 

IS nothing to show that Locke had to do with “there 

of the grandchildren,” but after he 1 , r f 

toagh. ,p » »» i.™,,, 

no doubt Locke would have done tnurhm ’ 

sent to Westminster School. Mr Fox 

lad was tormented by the bovs ' “ that the 

but m the public schools of days «mo *”'tor! 

better to be the grandson, or son even of ^ T‘' P™bably far 

than of the most prosperous and rcsoerted'tr 

thts may have been, the author JX rf 

have been as little satisfied with tlif. ' seems to 

time as Locke himself, and he 1 ‘ 

for “pedants and schoolmasters ” ^ contempt 

on-od.... 

of an. Wore hinp no, in 

s<nted him, but for safety’s sake inH it f 

ment would not be so riady toUe ttruo ‘f if*"' 

find him if, as it actually turned om /■ ’ to 

should demand him amo^^gtre l" If ‘"t 'T ’ ''‘’^'omment 

escape Locke seems at first to have li' ' bhattesbury’s 

unmolested at Oxford Under the date '*’•« he would be 
contemporary Prideaux writes- « lohn T '"'i his college 

with us; and not a word ^Z' JoZ f 
covers anything of his heart withb n"' 

1 suppose we shall have him here fVe^7ry 
gether. He stems to be a man of vl * * Church] airo- 

we have of him with content r^l- ‘hat 

It to himself, and therefore tmm ! keeps 

(ZeiUrs Pf Humphrey Prideaux 77 / "^- 7 '^’ 

Thompson for Camden Society '*7’ 

caution Locke did not feel safe b t 
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that it was well Locke had not trusted to the laws to protect him. 
Charles compelled the Dean (the identical Dr Fell whose well- 
known unpopularity has remained a mystery) to deprive Locke 
of his studentship, and thus ended his connexion with Oxford. 

From 1683 till 1685 Locke travelled about Holland, and 
made the acquaintance of learned men, especially at Leyden: 
but after the death of Charles IL and the Monmouth Insurrec- 
tion, a list of 84 ^‘traitors and plotters against the life of James 
IL” was sent to the Dutch Government, amd the last name on 
this list was that of Locke. 

Locke had now to spend some time in concealment, and only 
two or three friends knew where he was. The Earl of Pembroke 
and William Penn interceded with the King for a pardon, which 
James promised if Locke would come to England; but Locke 
replied that he “ had no occasion for a pardon, having com- 
mitted no crime.” However, a pardon was granted in 1686. 

Locke could now again move about freely, and have the 
society of his friends. Among his new acquaintances was a 
G.enevese named Le Clerc, or, as he was often called in those 
days of Latin correspondence, Clericus. By liis new friend 
Locke was induced to write for a magazine of which Le Clerc 
was editor, the BiblioMque Universellej and thus at the age of 
54 Locke began to give his thoughts to the world. Mr Fox 
Bourne thus desci 4 bes the change: Hitherto we have found that 
he was pre-eminently a student. Henceforth we shall find him 
a humble, painstaKing student still, but pre-eminently an author; 
so zealous an author that the remaining eighteen years of his 
life did not give him time enough to pour out for the world’s 
instruction all the old thoughts that he had been accumulating, 
and all the new thoughts that took shape in a mind which 
retained the*^ig^ur of its youth long after the body had grown 
old.” (F. B. ii. 45, 46.) The great work which has made Locke 
famous, the Essay on the Human Understandings had been 
growing for some years. It was now nearly completed, and an 
epitome of it appeared in Le Clerc’s BibliotMgue Universelle, 
Another work much less elaborate indeed, but, as it proved, of 
no small importance, was in progress during these years of exile, 
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though even the author hanlly know that Ik* was writing it. 
Locke from his first residence at Oxford had hoori a great letter- 
writer* NoW'U'days we do not know wliat a letter h. 'Fhe late 
Sir Rowland Hill has destroyed for most |'>e<i|jlc the vi*ry con- 
ception of one, though indeed he only gave letter-wriiing tlie 
emp i/e grdc'c; the practice could not long liavi! survived the 
general extension of railways. But in thv>M; d.ays friends could 
seldom meet, and the letter sent at suffnaently long inlta-vals on 
account of the high rate of postage was tlie genm'al means of 
communication for those who had ideas and tlie wish to com- 
municate them. One of Lockers friends in England, 'Mr Edward 
Clarke, of Chipley, near Taunton, was anxious lor advice about 
the bringing up of his son; and as this prolilern had been much 
in Lockers thoughts, the philosopher wrote froirr fj of land a series 
of letters on the subject, whicii, four years aftm'* his return to 
England, he was induced to puldi^h jis l'Itoui*iiis cum.^erning 
Education, No doubt the letters were more elaborate than 
they would have been but for a notion in tlie writer’s mind that 
they might some day be used as material fur a treatise ; but 
tliey were written (to use LocktEs own words on a similar 
occasion) in “ the style which is such as a man writes carelessly 
to his friends, when he seeks trutli, not ornament, aiid studies 
only to be in the right and to be understood.*’ (F. B. ii. 189.) 
As lie afterwards found no time to work up these letters into a 
regular dissertation, he was content to publisli l|uu« as UiOugMts, 
The work was a favourite one with him ; and he kepi adding to 
it as long as he Jived. But as a literary work it sufTered much from 
being composed in this irregular and |iaii,rlnvr)rk fashion,^ 1’he 
sentences are often very carelessly const ructed ; i|nd short as the 
book is, 4t contains a good deal of tiresome refjetitlon. But when 
a mind like Lockers applies itself to an important* subject, all 
men aire interested in the result ; and the T/mug/its amcernmg 
EdumtioM has been hitherto the solitary English classic in 
Pedagogy. We have now perhaps a second in iht work of 
Mr Herbert Spencer. 

Durhjg the latter part of his stay in Holland Locke was 
at Rotterdam, and in frequent communication with Wiliiaiii 
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and M airy at the Hague. They both of them had the penetra- 
tion to estimate Locke at his true value. William soon gave a 
remarkable proof of this by offering him, as we shall see, one 
of the highest and most important posts among our ambassa- 
dors; and in later years the King honoured him in a right 
royal fashion by sending for him to ask his advice when the 
journey nearly cost him his life. • 

Thus the Revolution gave back to England the writer who 
by his influence on European thought soon formed one of her 
main intellectual ties with the Continent. Reviewing the five 
years and a half spent in Holland, Locke writes to his Dutch 
friend Limborch, I know not how such a large portion of my 
life could elsewhere have been spent more pleasantly. Certainly 
it could not have been spent more profitably’' (F. B. ii. 85). 
It was the old story. Dame Fortune had tried to do him a 
bad turn, and had done him a good one. Ilia pre}ne7ido 
sMstulitP By giving him leisure she had assisted in making 
a nobleman’s private secretary one of the greatest men of the 
age. Taking with him the MS. of the Essay on the Htiman 
Understandings and glad ‘^to cross the Channel, crowded as 
it is just now with ships of war and infested with pirates, 
in such good company,” Locke sailed from Rotterdam with 
the Princess Mary and landed at Greenwich, Feb. 12th, 1689. 

Within a week of his proclamation as King, William 
endeavoured to mnd Locke as our ambassador to Prussia; 
but Locke declined. His main reason for his refusal was 
the state of his health. '‘What shall a man do in the 
necessity of application and variety of attendance on business 
to be followed there, who sometimes after a little motjon has 
not breath to speak, and cannot borrow an hour or two of 
watching from^the night without repaying it with a great 
waste of time the next day?” His second reason is a more 
curious one. The ambassador to the Elector of Brandenburg 
(there was no '*King of Prussia” till twelve years latei:, le, till 
1701) ought to be a man vajiant to mingle or at least swallow 
strong drink, and Locke felt himself wanting in this ihdispen- 
sable qualification, " I imagine,” he writes, “ whatever I may 
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do there myself, the knowing what oliiers are doing k at least 
one half of my business; and I know no such rack in the 
world to draw out men^s thoughts as a well- managed bottle. 
If therefore it were fit for me to advise in this case, I should 
think it more for the King's interest to send a man of 
equal parts, that could drink his share, than the solrerest 
man in the kingdom'' {Locke to Lor<l Morclaiint, 21 Feb., 
16S8---9. R B. ii. ^ 6 ). 

The King however would hardly be |Xfrsnaded to leave 
Locke in peace. If Cleve and Berlin were too c:old, would he 
go to Vienna? or would he choose his own post? fkit Locke 
was not to be Mattered into diplomacy wlien he had tlie great 
£ssaj/ cmmrmng Hmntvi Umlersiandhig just ready for the 
press. He now brought out the work with 'as little delay as 
possible, and the booksellers had it early in 1690. 

We have now come to the last period of Locke's life, 
the fifteen years which followed his return from exile. During 
this time Locke was able to do what he had never done before, 
pass his days in a settled home. The home was indeed not 
his own, but for a bachelor it was better than his own, Locke 
had many years before this become acquainted with the Cud- 
worths, i.tf. the well-known writer Ralph Cud worth, his son 
Thomas, and his daughter Damaris. Tl^e daughter was new the 
second wife of Sir Francis Masham and the step-mother of Samuel 
Masham, who became Lord Masham, and secured for his name 
a placedn English history by marrying Abigail Hill, the fevourite 
of Queen Anne. Sir Francis Masham, whO' was one of tire county 
members, ' lived at 'Oates, in the parish of High Laver, four 
or five miles from Chipping' Ongar in Essex.' Locke's health 
made residence in London, especially in winter, almost impoS'> 
sible^ so he at length took refuge with his frleifds at Oates, 
and securing his independence by paying his share of the 
household expenses, he passed the rest «f his days as a member 
of their family. .These 'were, as f have said, the clays of, Ms 
authorship, and his pen was at work till the last. Besides 
his literary employment he held offices which look him often 
to London. From the time of his^ return to England he held 
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a pobt ^with light duties, that of Commissioner of Appeals ; 
and from 1696 till 1700 he was a member of a new ^‘Council 
of Trade and Plantations,” and as such he was much occupied 
with the problems of what we now call political economy. 

We however must confine ourselves to the humbler sphere 
of education. We saw that Locke during his residence in 
Holland had put his main ideas on this stiJjject into a series of 
letters to Mr Edward Clarke. At Oates his interest in educa- 
tion was revived by a fresh opportunity fot experiment In the 
family were Lady Masham’s step-daughter Esther, a girl of six- 
teen, and her own son Frank, a child between four and five. 
Frank Mashamwas henceforth brought up according to Locke’s 
hardening system, with, as we are assured, the best results. 
Locke was np mere theorizer of the study and library ; he 
delighted in bringing his new notions in contact with experience. 
Even when an exile in Holland he took so much interest in the 
little son of a Quaker merchant of Rotterdam that in after years 
the young man, by name Arent Furly, is spoken of by the third 
Lord Shaftesbury as “a kind of foster-child to Mr Locke.” To 
his family of foster-children was now added Frank Masham ; 
and doubtless the letters to Edward Clarke were referred to, 
and the plans there suggested carried out. At this time Locke 
had struck up a friendship by post with an Irish gentleman, Mr 
William M olyneux, a friendship w^hich lasted for six years before 
the friends met. ^ They did at last shake hands, and Molyneux 
spent a few days at Oates ; but he died suddenly in the same 
year soon after his return to Ireland. The correspondence was 
opened by Locke in July, 1692 ; and in the following year we 
find Molyneux.urging Locke to publish his thoughts on educa- 
tion, He writes; “My brother has sometimes told me that 
whilst he Imd |he happiness of your acquaintance at Leyden you 
were upon a work on the method of learning, and that too, 
at the request of a tender father for the use of his only son. 
Wherefore, good Sir, let me most earnestly intreat you by no 
means to lay aside this infinitely useful work till you have 
finished it, for kwill be of vast advantage to all mankind as well 
as particularly to me your entire friend. * * * There could no- 
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tiling be more acceptable to me than hopes lljercof, rpui that 
on this account : 1 have but one child In the wojid, who is now 
nigh four years old and pronnses well IHs mother left him to 
me very young, and my affections (I must confess) are strongly 
placed in him, It has pleased (lod by the liberal provision of 
our ancestors to free me from the toiling care of providing a 
fortune for him, so that my whole study shall be to lay up a 
treasure of knowledge in his mind for his happiness both in this 
life and the next And I have been often thinking of some 
method for his instruction that may best tila.un the end I 
propose. And now, to my great joy, I hofie to l)c abundantly 
supplied by your method.” (W. Molyncux to Locke, March 2nd, 
169I.) Here we see that Molyneux fell into the common snare 
of supposing that a treasure of knowledge in tlic mind was the 
main thing to be thought of in education, llie bcH>k was to 
expose this error. Three weeks later (28 .March, 1693) Locke 
writes to him that the work has gone to the |jrinter at his 
instance. “That which your brother tdis you on this occasion, 
is not wholly beside the matter. The main of ^vliat I now 
publish, is but what was contain’d in several leltcns to a friend 
of mine, the greatest part whereof were writ otu of Holland, 
How your brother came to know of it i have clearly forgot, and 
do not remember that ever I communicated it to any body there. 
These letters, or at least some of them, have been seen by some 
of my acquaintance here, who would needs persgade me kwould 
be of use to publish them : your impatience to see them has 
not, I assure you, slackened my hand, or kept nw in suspense ; 
and I wish now they were out, that you might the S( tuner see 
them, and I the sooner have your opiniojr ot tlicun I know not 
yet whether I shall set my ntxmas to this discourse, and thereture 
shall desire you to conceal it. Yon see 1 makcryuti my c<ai- 
fessor, for you have made yourself my friend/' (L, to W. 
M., 28 March, ibpj.) The book was indeed at iirst sent 
forth without a naii'je ; but no attempt was nnnlc to keei'ii the 
secret Pierre Coste in the preface to his French translation 
published in 1695, says that the author is well kn'jown m br ‘Phe 
great philosopher, Mr Linkc,’* and Locke liimself in the later 
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editions put his name to the letter in which he dedicates the 
book to Edward Clarke. 

The author wishes his friend to give his unbiassed opinion ; 
and accordingly in the next letter Molyneux takes exception to 
Locke’s rule that children should not have what they ask for, 
still less what they cry for. The author, like most people who 
ask for criticism, does not seem pleased v^th it when given. He 
stoutly defends all he has written, and makes the most of inaccu- 
racies in the critic’s account of it. Mol^^neux declares himself 
satisfied, but his objection led Locke to explain his views on the 
point at greater length in the second edition. 

In the Molyneux correspondence there is much about educa- 
tion. In trying to carry out Locke’s scheme Molyneux naturally 
found some difficulty in securing the model tutor. He writes to 
his friend to help him, and holds out a prospect which we must 
suppose was in those days considered a good one, but which we 
should not have thought good enough to draw the model tutor 
so great a distance. He should eat at my own table,” writes 
• Molyneux, and have his lodging, washing, firing and candle- 
light in my house, in a good handsome apartment ; and besides 
this, I should allow him ^20 per Ann” (W. M. to L., 2 June, 

1694. ) These terms seem to have tempted not an Englishman in- 
deed but a Scotsman ; and, says Locke, “ the Scotch have now 
here a far greater reputation for this sort of employment than 
our own countrymen.” (L. to W. M., 28 June, 1694.) However, 
Molyneux engaged a tutor without after all going so far afield. 
Locke was naturally anxious to learn how the experiment 
succeeded, and he was gratified by good reports. On July 2nd, 

1695, he writes to Molyneux: am extremely glad to hear 

that you have found any good effects of ray method on your son. 
I should *be^ glad to know the particulars ; for though I have 
seen the success of it in a child of the lady, in whose house I am 
(whose mother has taught him Latin without knowing it herself 
when she began), yet I would be glad to have other instances ; 
because some men who cannot endure any thing should be 
mended in the world by a new method, object, I hear, that my 
way of education is impracticable. But this I can assure you, 
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tliat the child above-mention’d Frank 'Maf;hani], but nine 
years old in June last, has learned to read and write very well ; 
is now reading Quhtfus Curf/us with his niiaher; iinderstaiKis 
geography and chronology very wt,*lh and t!te Cofaa’nican system 
of our Vortex ; is able to multiply well and divide a little ; and 
all this without ever having one blow for Ids book* The third 
edition is now out; I have order’d Mr Churehill to send you one 
of them, which I hope he has done before this. I expect your 
opinion of the additions, which have much encreasecl the bulk of 
thebookd^ (L toW. M., 2 July, 1695.) In re|dy Molyneiix sends 
“a short account of his little boy’s progress.” We cannot help 
wondering what the philosopher thought of It Surely he must 
have felt that Molyneiix, while seeking to carry out his instruc- 
tions to the letter, had missed the s|>irit of them, and that the 
Tkmghis might after all be the innocent cause of the world’s 
being plagued with many an enfant terrible, lliis is what 
Locke found that he was responsible for. ** My little boy/’ 
writes Molyneux, w'as six years old about the middle of last 
July, When he was but just turn’d five, be could read perfectly 
well ; and on the Globes could have traced out, and pointed at 
all the noted 'parts, countries, and cities of the world, both land 
and sea: and by five and an half, could perform many of the 
plainest problems on the Globe ; as the longitude and latitude, 
the Antipodes, the time with them and oilier countries, and 
this by way of play and diversion, seldom call’d to it, never chid 
or beaten for it About the same age he could read any number 
of %urcs, n'ot exceeding , six places, break it as you please by 
cyphers or zeros. By the time he was six, he could manage a 
compass, rider and pencil, very prettily, and perform rnariy little 
geometrical tricks, and advanced to writing and ariihmciick ; 
and has been about three months at wber^dndds tiiior 

observes, as nigh as he can, the method prescrib’d by you. He 
can read a Omettef and, in the large maps of . Sanson, shews 
most of the remarkable places as he goes along, and turns to the 
proper maps. He has been shewn some dogs dissecied, and 
can give some little account of the grand traces of anatomy. 
And as to the formation of hi« mind^ which jou rightly observe 
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to be;,the most valuable part of education, I do not believe that 
any child had ever his passions more perfectly at command. 
He is obedient and observant to the nicest particular, and at the 
same time sprightly, playful, and active.” (W. M. to L., 24 

Aug., 1695.) 

Recognizing as he did the obligation of doing something,” 
Locke was urged by his friends to new Jiterary labours. Thus 
he answers Moiyneux when the friend proposed to him a work 
on Morality: ^^You write to me as if Ink had the same spell 
upon me that mortar, as the Italians say, has upon others, that 
when I had once got my fingers into it, I could never after- 
wards keep them out I grant that methinks I see subjects 
enough, which way so ever I cast my eyes, that deserve to be 
otherwise iTbaildled than I imagine they have been; but they 
require abler heads and stronger bodies than I have, to manage 
them. Besides, when I reflect on what I have done, I wonder 
at my own bold folly, that has so far exposed me in this nice 
and critical as well as quick-sighted and learned age. I say not 
this to excuse a lazy idleness to which I intend to give up the 
rest of my few days. I think every one, according to what way 
Providence has placed him in, is bound to labour for the publick 
good as fitr as he is able, or else he has no right to eat.” (L. to 
W. M., 19 Jan., 169I.) 

It was no doubt this high sense of his duty to labour for 
the public good which induced Locke to accept from the King 
a post as Commissioner of '‘Trade and Plantations.” We 
must pass over his very important functions in this office 
and mention only his proposals for the bringing up of the 
children 6f4>aupers, proposals which though they were never 
carried out have ‘h great interest for students of the history 
of educS.ti^n. For all pauper children over three years old 
he schemed a training in "working schools,” in which they^ 
would both work and be fed, though the diet was to consist 
simply of bread, "to which may be added without any trouble, 
in cold weather, if it be thought needful, a little warm water- 
gruel ; for the same fire that warms the room may be made use 
of to boil a pot of it” We have in this scheme some rudimem 
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tary notions of compulsion.*^ *‘If any l>oy cn* girl mifler 14 
years of age shall be found begging out of the parish where tliey 
dwell, if wathin five miles distance of the said parish, they shall 
be sent to the next working school, there to Ire soundly whipped 
and kept at work till evening, so tliat tliey may he tlisniissed 
time enough to get to their place of nluMie tlmt night. Or, if 
they live farther than^ve miles off from the place wIku'c they 
arc taken begging, tliey are to be sent to the nc-st house of cor- 
rection, there to remaifi at work six \v>,relcs and so rniich longer 
as till the next sessions after the end of the six weeks.’* (F. B. 
il 381.) The project of these ‘MVorking Sirhools” is too long 
to be quoted liere, but I will add it in an api'icndix (/\|)}r. Bg 
It is not wiiliin the object of this sketch to gjve an account 
of Locke*s general correspondence, but I niusi' mention that 
some of the letters preserved arc to and frf>ni Newton,” 
whom we know as Sir Isaac, in these h/Uiers i.f«.;ke appetars to 
greater advantage than the younger and now more cc^hdiivited 
philosopher; for Newton ‘*by sleeping too ufien by my fire,” as 
he says, ‘^got an ill habit of sleeping,” of not sleeping ; and 
when he had had next to no sleep for a fortnight lie made dis- 
paraging remarks abotic Locke, called him a lloblusi: and wished 
him dead. This done he wrote to Lucke (Sep, i6th, 1693} 
announce the fact and to ask pardon h 

A more pleasing part of the correspondence tells of mutual 
visits to Oates and Cambridge. On hhiy 3rd, ,j 692, Newton 
writes to Locke from Cambridge : ^*Now' tliat the churlish 
weather is almost over I was thinking witiiin a post or two to 
put you in mind of my desire to see you here, where you shall be 
as welcome as I can make you. I am glad you hare prevented 
me, because I hope now to see you the sooner. You may lodge 
conveniently either at the Rose Tavern or Queeifs-Arths Inn.” 
(F. B. il 233.) Locke went to Cambridge, where it seems he 
was wtdeome— to choose his own hotel 'fhe Uiviversities were 
very slow in recognirJng the importance of the 0/ ////wrf# 

^ For Otc Ittfei’H betwtei! Hewo-m md 'l.fH'ke, ffsiirtUillr i**** haerrifiiiff ttmmmt 
hew Newton ntm\f Iwt \m eye..^iKht fmw l« ItM.kiffg’ in the «m, 

L<ird King’ji {*8519), p|r wo if. 
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Undersia?tdhig. In the summer of 1696 Locke had been told that 
his essay began to get some credit in Cambridge, where,” says he, 
I think for some years after it was published it was scarce so 
much as looked into.” (L. to W. Molyneux, 2 July, 1696. For 
Essay at Oxf. sec L. to \V, i\L, 26 Ap. 1695 saad Du?iciadiv. 195, 6.) 

I have now given enough (perhaps more than was necessary) 
about the life of Locke to enable the reader to understand the 
philosopher’s connexion with education, and I hasten to the 
close. In spite of his wretched health he reached the age of 72. 
We have from his own pen a very pleasing account of a day at 
Oates when he expected each winter to be his last. In January, 
169I, he writes from Oates to his friend Molyneux that he has 
escaped from London to his ‘‘wonted refuge in the more favour- 
able air and retirement of this place.” He goes on : “That gave 
me presently relief against the constant oppression of my lungs, 
whilst I sit still : but I find such a weakness of them still remain, 
that if I stir ever so little, I am immediately out of breath, and 
the very dressing or undressing me is a labour that I am fain to 
rest after to recover my breath ; and I have not been once out 
of my bouse since I came last hither. I wish nevertheless that 
you were here with me to see how well I am : for you would 
find that, sitting by the fire’s side, I could bear my part in dis- 
coursing, laughing, and being merry with you, as well as ever I 
could in my life. If you were here (and if wishes of more than 
one could bring you, you would be here to-day) you would find 
three or four m the parlour after dinner, who you would say, 
pass’d their afternoons as agreeably and as jocundly as any 
people you have this good while met with. Do not therefore 
figure to your self that I am languishing away my last hours 
under an unsociable^despondency and the weight of my infirmity. 
Tis true, J do not count upon years of life to come, but I thank 
God I have not many uneasy hours herein the four and twenty ; 
and if 1 can have the wit to keep my self out of the stifling air 
of London, I see no reason but, by the grace of God, I may get 
over this winter, and that terrible enemy of mine may use me no 
worse than the last did, which, as severe and as long as it was, 
let me yet see another suxnmer.” (L. to W. M., 10 Jan., 169I.) 
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Six winters more spared him, and he had fiassechuvaiy before 
the seveiitit On the 27th Oct., 1704, he felt ihat he could not 
live much longer. My work here is almost at end/' he said 
to Lady M^asiuim, ** and i thank Oo<l for it. 1 may perliaps die 
to-nigl'it ; but I cannot live aljove three or ft>ur da.ys. Remem- 
ber me in your evening prayers/' fie was riglit. I'hc end, a 
very peaceful one, came the folbwing diiy. 


If we could analyse the TIwitj*'kts of Lockt! or of any other 
writer on education should find they came from three sources. 
1. Some are the result of the writer's own experience. 2. Some 
have been suggested by other minds. 3. Some have been 
arrived at by the working of the writer’s own mind and its efforts 
to construct a road according to the principles of riglit reason. 

I. We are a!l of course much under the influence of our own 
bringing up. To some extent we are conscious of this. When 
we think about education, we go back to our own early days and 
determine that some things we remember were wt>rth imitating, 
others worth avoiding. Witn the reformers the feeling must be 
that most of their own and the common bringing up is wrong. 
As Locke says, it is their dissent from what is cstaldislied that 
sets them upon writing (p. 26, 1 . 36). But here ami there they 
recommend some plan of their own parents' or teachers'. A 
good instance of this occurs in Locke's advice to lathers to treat 
their children with some severity at first, and to become more 
familiar and companionable with them as they grow older. In^ 
stances of the negative influence of his own experience occur 
throughout this work. And the influence of nur own exfierience 
is often far stronger than appears. When our mind 5ecms to 
be moving freely in a straight course it is often in fact defected 
by being secretly repelled from some object of our dislike, 
Locke was not happy as a boy at Westminster, and though 
his mind was singularly calm and judicial we Bnd his unpleasant 
remembrances prevented him from seeing the good side of the 
training in public schools. 
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2 and 3, When ^^in the quietness of thought’' he endeavours 
to settBs the true ideal, even the most original and active-minded 
man must often be beholden for guidance to other people. Some 
writers indeed act mainly as reporters, and pass on what others 
have said. These collectors of thoughts are by no means useless, 
and if their specimens are well arranged and properly labelled 
we may visit their museums for pleasure and instruction. But 
Locke is no collector. Few thinkers have ever had so little 
respect for tradition and authority. His# belief in reason rises 
almost to an enthusiasm, like Wordsworth's belief in Nature. 

Nature never did betray 
^ The heart that loved her 

sings Wordsworth* ‘^The faculty of reasoning seldom or never 
deceives thos^ who trust to it," says Locke. (C of U*) No 
one has gone further than Locke (though oddly enough he seems 
here echoing Montaigne) in maintaining that our only mental 
possessions are what our own minds have given us. According 
to him, he that thinks his understanding is not to be relied on 
in the search of truth ** cuts off his own legs that he may be 
carried up and down by others, and makes himself a ridiculous 
dependant upon the knowledge of others, which can possibly be 
of no use to him ; for I can no more know anything by another 
man^s understanding than I can see by another mads eyes. 
...Whatever other men have, it is their possession, it belongs not 
to me, nor can Ue communicated to me but by making me alike 
knowing ; it is a treasure that cannot be lent or made overi^ 
{Of Study.) At first sight it might seem that if the treasure 
cannot be lent or made over it is mere waste of time to write or 
to read books * But .these metaphors are necessarily imperfect. 
Instead of.being considered as the owner of treasures which he 
cannot give 0? lend, the writer may be compared to a guide who 
leads us to good points of view and so enables us to see much 
that we should not have seen without him* Thoughts that 
never would have arisen from our own reflexion are welcomed 
by us when suggested by another, and becoming naturalized 
among our own thoughts arc as much at home in our minds as 
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the aborigines, 'lliis of course is civiuly rccogtiizi'il by Locke. 
What is ucedch is, he says, '‘'a soul devoted to f nitlu .isHihuki witli 
letters anil a free ciaisidiU'atitur ot the vevcral virws and senti- 
nieiits of tiuiiking nmi of ail sides.’* (C*. (f/ iJ, iii. p, y.) |je is 
indeed very severe on those who ^UuinUm out to theniselves a 
liuic (ju.-A:oeu iU the ioleiiceluai vsudu'' p. dj, and though he 
would not spend time in collecting the opinions tU" otjicrs about 
matters in which C'uruwn reason nniy guide ivn, Iji.* protests that 
he does not uuderv.due tlur |.c,hi we o.;ceive from otkersd* or 
forget tlnit there are llnrse who assist us iniyjitilf in our 
endeavours after knosvLdgc.*^ '<1/ Sr:h(y. iaul'i;i,ps th ' need 
of open-mindedness in the searoleT hir irnth could iiui be better 
enforced than it has been by Locke in the folh>wing^ which 
deserves to be a /oius c/u,v.vh//.v on tin* stibjec* : “We arc all 
short-sightcdi and very often see but orte side of a matter : (iur 
views are not exttuided to all that has a connection with it. 
From this defect I think no matt is free. We see !>ut in part, 
and \vc know but in part; and therefore it is no wonder we 
conclude not right from our pauiitl licavs. 'i’his nh;.fnt instruct 
the proudest esteemer of his own '|)arU'; Innv m^efui it is to talk 
and consult with others, even such a^ runu* slnut of In’rn, in 
capacity, quickness and penetration; ft»r since none sees all, 
and we generally have different piHeqiertH tjf the same thing 
according to our different, I may say, positions to it, it is not 
incongruous to think, nor beneath any mart to try, whether 
another may not have notions of tfdngs which Isave escaped 
him, and which his reason would make use of if they came into 
his mind ” (C q/ (/. iii 3 p. 7 .) 

As Locke was thus aiive to the advantage of taking counsel 
with other people we cannot but feci some surprise that he did 
not make himself acquainted with the best %^'ritings then extant 
on education. That his mind was in fact hig'ldy receptive is 
proved by many passages In the which were oirvtousiy 

suggested by Montaigne. We must reuKunber iridccil that the 
77mHghis are after all only the letters to Clarke, winch were 
written probably as the first sketch of a work on education, 
and Locke may have intended studying othvr writers bidure he 
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began the work itself. However this may be, we cannot but 
regret fhat from his ignorance of Ascham, Mulcaster, Brinsly 
and Hoole among English writers, and among the Continental 
writers of Comenius, who in those days was the great authority 
with educational reformers, many notions of things escaped our 
philosopher which his reason would doubtless have made use of 
had they come into his mind. 

But though Locke seems to have read little or nothing on 
education except what Montaigne says in^is Essays, this read- 
ing of Montaigne brought him into the succession of thinkers 
who haTe handed on a torch of truth with a flame of increasing 
brightness. Perhaps no attempt can be more futile than the 
attempt to decide with precision what a great thinker owes to 
his predecepom. Where he has grasped a truth he may have 
discovered it for himself even when it was known long before his 
time ; and where he is in error, similar minds by a similar pro- 
cess may have come to the same result. Still though hard and 
fast lines are here out of the question, we may get both pleasure 
and profit from tracing the course of great thoughts on such a 
subject as education, and observing how Successive thinkers 
develope the truths bequeathed to them, how they find fresh 
of them, and adapt them to the wants of their age. 
The succession of thinkers into which, as I said, Locke was 
introduced by Montaigne, is usually given as follows : Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Locke, (Fdnelon?), Rousseau. Avery careful study 
of the connexion* of these writers has been made by Dr F. A. 
Arnstaedt in his Francois Rabelais tmd sein Traits (T Education 
mit besonderer Berucksichtigung der pddagogischen Grundsdtze 
Montaignds, LocMs und Rousseau's^* (Leipzig, 1872). This 
may be referred to those who are not content with the out- 
lines I am ^bout to give. 

The great Intellectual revolution which we call the Rena- 
scence was a revival of a taste for literary beauty as displayed 
in the classics of Greece and Rome. The result of this revival 
was that all the active minds of Europe devoted themselves to 
the study of the ancient writers, whom they valued more’ for their 
literary skill than for their knowledge or thought Rabelais was 

Q. ^ . 
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a child of the Renascence in liis thirst for but lie 

valued knowledge rather than literary beauty, aiici the uihtnic- 

tion he sketched out gave the knowledge //i///;rv, both tlirough 

books, that is, tferbal milism ns the (’huanans call it, and 

through direct contact with the things themselves, that is, realism 

proper* And he was not only tlie fatlier of realism ; lie was the 

first to denounce the absurdities of the schoolroom* and besides 
“y 

this, he made education extend far beyond instruction, 

Montaigne had nn the Renascence thirst for learning. lie 
by no means bowed down before a Itiarned man or coveted the 
distinction of a learned man for himself His social rank was 
high, and this distinction was in his eyes, as in the eyes of most 
people, far preferable. And thus it happened ihat this fine 
writer, with his clearness of thought and expression and his un- 
bounded wealth of apt illustrations, set himself against bookish- 
ness, and so became the great spokesman of those who were 
dissatisfied with the school system of the Renascence. 

In the time of the Renascence the admiration for learning 
made men strive for distinction by their knowledge of the 
classics, and caused them to pride themselves on second-hand 
knowledge and to make a display with it. 'fins led to Mon- 
taigne’s vigorous onslaught on seconddnind know ledge. But 
besides this there is another count in his indictmiuit against the 
educational system of the Renascence, and this second count we 
must carefully distinguish from the first, lie maintains against 
the schoolmasters that wliethcr second-hand or first, 

should not be made the main ol>ject in education, but that the 
educator should rather endeavour to train the young up to 
wisdom and virtue. He begins with a quotation troin Rabelais : 
"The greatest clerks are not the wisest nienf’ In ex|,uuiding 
this thought he brings out that those who have read nn,*st and 
remember most are not on that acirount those who know most, 
and further that those who know most are not on that account 
the wisest and best men. 

As 1 have already said, wc cannot determine with any pre- 
cision how far Locke’s " thoughts were original wiilj him, 
and how far they were suggested by .Momaigne. Wc must 
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remember that his study of Montaigne (his first study of him 
as far as we can learn) came late. He went to Holland when 
he was fifty-two years old ; and during his stay there we find 
the following entry in his journal : “ Feb. 14 [Lord King seems 
to think the year of no consequence] Montaigne by a gentle 
kind of negligence clothed in a peculiar sort of good language, 
persuades without reason : his essays are a texture of strong 
sayings, sentences, and ends of verses, * which he so puts 
together that they have an extraordinary force upon men’s 
minds. He reasons not, but diverts himself and pleases others ; 
full of pride and vanity'^ (Lord King's First Edition, 

p. 160). Here we find Locke depreciating Montaigne (‘‘he 
reasons not " was in Locke’s mouth the strongest condemnation) 
and struggling j^gainst his influence, though half conscious that 
he was struggling in vain. It was not, we may be sure, to 
this study of Montaigne that Locke owed his favourite thoughts 
on education, for as he had been engaged in educating for 
many years, his views must have been pretty well settled, and 
he no doubt brought to the reading of the Essay Education 
much that he also found there. Still, the chief importance of 
the Thoughts is due to the prominence given by Locke to truths 
which had already been set forth by Montaigne. One of the 
most fervid thinkers of our own day, the late Charles Kingsley, 
writing in his most fervid time, predicted heavy judgments on 
the age if we “ persisted much longer in substituting denuncia- 
tion for sympathy, instruction for education^ and Pharisaism for 
the Good News of the Kingdom of God” (C Kingsley’s Life, 
smaller edition, i. 224). There was nothing fervid about Locke, 
but in his own calm way he pointed out that the best hope of 
correcting the *generil depravity of those days was to be found 
in educatif^ young gentlemen and not merely instructing them. 
As a recent txerman translator of the Thoughts^ Dr Moritz 
Schuster, has well said, Locke’s great merit lay in this : die 
Biimmng der Erzkhung vor dem Unterricht^ the stress he 
laid on education, his -^mx€\fi^”-Editcation before Instruction / 
(Translation of Locke in Karl Richter’s Padagogische Bih^ 
UoikiL) This principle does indeed, as Dr Schuster says, 

d 2 
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raise Locke above his Utilitariaiubiiiy and thus it Is to him a 
defence which even- the keen shafts of Cardinai Newman* cannot 
penetrate. (See Idea of a Univimity^ by J. H, Newman. Dis- 
course vii. § 4.)^ 

Montaigne, as we saw, was much influenccc^ by his social 
position. Locke also wrote “as a gentleman far gcritlemem” 
“That most to be taken care of,” he writes, “is the gentleman’s 
calling,; for if those %f that mnk arc by their education once set 
right, they will quickly l;>ring all the rest into order.” That a 
human being could need education as a liurnan being, might be 
thought a conception beyond the minds of Locke tind his con- 
temporaries, and yet Comenius had already said : “ f aim at 
securing for all human beings a training in ail that is proper to 
their common humanity. Gmeraimt fws tnfendtmns insHiu- 
iiomm mmdum qui hofuims nati ^uni^ ad tminia 
(Didact Mag. quoted in Buisson’s Dictimmaire^ Com*) This 
is a much higher ideal than Locke’s. He saw indeed that 
^‘Midrm should not be suffered to lose the consideration of 
Human Nature in the shufilings of outward conditions” {infra, 
§ 117, p. 103, 1 10), but he seems, to me at least, not to have 
thought enough of our common human nature in considering 
education. Everything must be settled with an eye to class 
distinctions, “the several degrees of men,” aS' he says; and we 
want “the easiest, shortest, and likeliest way to produce vir- 
tuous, useful and able men in their distinct callings.” {EpisHe 
Didimtory, infra.) As we saw, he himself thought only of the 
gentleman’s calling ; and his rcilexions were limited if not dis- 
torted by this exclusiveness. 

Some 'have maintamed that the chief merit of the Thoughts 
lay in the prominence given to physic^ education, which is the 
first point' treated of; indeed a 'recent selection of important 

» ainj Enflisb editor of Locfe«* Mr J, A. St Jolw, haf wdl mid, ** »«- 

ceptioo of oducadoo ditoed vory wat«ri«1ly from that which irnifrally prevails. 
Ho wodcrstfXKl by it rather the tratoiog ao 4 UisdpHning of the mint! info fomi hahlfti 
than the tiiere tradttum of km»wJ«dge, oa winch p<nnt he »g»ti antirely wlih tlw 
(Note tsi C. It, I iii, 3,) Hermann Hetmor, l» his 

j0Arkm$dffrig {Part i. i#. <|wotes m proof of t|ii« lmkt% tetter 
to l^jrd Feterfeoroagh, la lyord King’s pp. 4, 5. (See fwte to 1 147, 
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passages from the great writers on education (E. Sperber% 
Gutersloh) gives Locke’s advice about physical education only. 
His own sufferings from ilHiealth no doubt made our author so 
urgent on this point He tells us almost pathetically that if in 
pursuit of knowledge we are negligent of health we are likely to 
"rob God of so much service and our neighbour of all that 
help, which in a state of health, with moderate knowledge, we 
might have been able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by 
overloading it, though it be with gold anS silver and precious 
stones, will give his owner but an ill account of his -voyage.” 
{Of Study Locke has no doubt done good service in drawing 
attention to the importance of physical education and by his 
advice about it ; but Rabelais and Montaigne had made as 
much account. 6 f the training of the body, and so had some 
English writers, Sir Thomas Elyot in his Governor, and, still 
more remarkably, Richard Mulcaster in his Positio7is, 

The bodily health being cared for, we come to the gentle- 
man’s essential requirements in mind and manners, and Locke 
gives them in the following order as the order of their import- 
ance : I, Virtue ; 2, Wisdom j 3, Breeding ; 4, Learning {infra, 
§ 134, p. 1 15). His object in writing is to show how these may 
be secured. 

A writer much venerated by;, our philosopher looks to the 
emotional side of our nature to supply the best: moral restraints. 

Love worketli ^10 ill to his neighbour : therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” (Rom. xiii. 10.) But in Locke the emo- 
tions were encroached upon by the intellect; and he would 
train the gentleman to consider always what is reasonable and 
to submit to rqiJson’s dictates. As a preparation for this obe- 
dience to their own judgment when ripe the young should be 
trained to jftrt in accordance with the judgments of the reason- 
able people who bring them up. As soon as possible children 
are to be dealt with as reasonable creatures ; but when they are 
too young for this they are to be worked upon by awe of the 
parental authority and by love of reputation. 

There are two truths about education which Locke applies 
to everylhing with an almost tiresome iteration : 
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I* The secret of instruction in all arts, and indeccL^in con- 
duct, too, is to get what we wonki leach settled in the piif)il hy 
practice till it becomes a liaia'L Use cbskPs actions and the 
child’s learning are to be thoui'ht of as tsmding to kaMts»' 
“That which i cannot too often inculra.te is that whatever the 
■matter be about which it is conversant wln.-thcr great or small 
'the rnain' (I bad almost said only) thing to be considered in 
'■ every action of a child is what influence it will have upon his 
mind; what habit it tends to and is likfly to scit'fe in him; how 
it will become him w'hen he is bigger; aiul if it be encouraged, 
whither it wilMead him when, he is grown iipd’ (Iii/rai 107 
p. 86, L id) 

2. The grand indiience of all is the inthience of companions. 
“ Having named company I am afmost ready to’ tlirow away my 
pen, and trouble you no further on this subject; for since that 
'does more than all precepts, rules and instructions,methinkshis 
’ almost wholly in vain to make a long discourse of otlicr things 
'and to tali of that almost to no purposed* (§ 70, p» 45, L 32.) 

The immense effect of pmictice fotsih in moral and intel- 
kictual education has been dwelt upon by the greatest writers 
^ on education in our own century, Pcstakjzzi and FroebcL We 
>nte^somc touching instances 'of the way in wliich Pestalozzi 
'tagght even poor children to practise self-deniai to relieve the 
distress of otltersf 

; ^ 2/ Locke seems in constant difficulties iibout company. 
,fhe young gentleman may not be sent to school because 
his bringing up requires a much more com|.>lete superintend- 
ence than a schoolunastcr can give, and also because he must 
not be exposed to the pre^miUng a/,schooifMKm\ 

But Locke sees clearly that children brom,fat up at !a>me must 
be left a good deal in the charge of servants, and /)( Urvunts he 
has no higher opinion than of schpoMjoys. Again and again 
he refers to this difficulty and shows an uncamfmtabie con- 
sciousness that liere is a rock on wldrh the goiid ship will 
probably go to pieces. For the ordy ho|)e of safety he looks to 
the father aided by the tutor* But few fathers can and still 
fewer will give the amount of time and aitvntkm to their sob's 
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bringii^ up which Locke’s scheme requires from them. As for 
the tutor, such a tutor as Locke describes is as Hallam calls 
him a*^phcemx,” or indeed a still rarer bird, as we could not 
expect to see one every hundred years. He is to be a professor 
of the whole art of living, and must teach the young man how to 
behave when he goes into the world as the dancing-master 
must teach him how to ^^make a leg’' when he goes , into the 
drawing-room. Locke thinks of virtue, wisdom and breeding, 
as things inculcated and worked into the* youth. But thinkers 
such as Pestalozzi and Froebel since Locke’s time, and indeed 
Comenius before his time, have held that the seeds of virtue and 
wisdom are implanted in us by Nature, and that these must be 
developed under the ^‘benevolent superintendence” of parents 
and educators. • If we take up this standpoint there seems far 
too much artifice in many of Locke’s proposals. They even 
at times verge on “white lies” or “pious frauds,” as did those 
of Rousseau, who in this was probably Locke’s disciple. 

Learning, which school-masters are apt to luaj^ the chief 
thing in education or even to take for education itself, Locke 
considers as the least important of his requisites ; and we have" 
seen that in this lies the main excellence of his book. When we 
come to his suggestions about learning we find them in .^qne' 
respect very disappointing. About other matters he lays' down 
the rule that in every action of the child ^ are to consider, 
mainly, if not exclusively, what influence the action will have 
on the child’s mind and what habit it will strengthen. But when , 
he comes to learning Locke in spite of his own rule discusses 
not the effect of this or that study on the mind, but whether or;^ 
no the knowledge or skill will be useful to a gentleman. It 
seems strange that 4he philosopher who had made a study of 
the humasL understanding did not bring this study to bear^^, 
mox*e directly on instruction, and show us how different intel- 
lectual exercises affect the mind. But except in the case of 
geometry he has passed over this consideration altogether, and 
seems rather to consider how the young gentleman may acquire 
most easily the knowledge that will be “useful” to him than how 
he may get the best intellectual training. But it seems to me * 
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that in this last and least important part Locke has e^)re5:secl 
himself carelessly and done himself some injnstire; and I c»in by 
no means agree with Cardinal Newman in the following: No- 
thing of course, can be more absurd than to Ui^glect in education 
those matters which are necessary for a boy’s future calling; 
but tki ione qf Lmh's remarks evuienii^ impHes more ihan fhis^ 
and is emdemmiar/^ q/ any kaehin^i^ whiih iepuis to ike general 
cultivaiion of ike mindl'" {Idea of a LhiiversUy^ vii. p, i6o.) A 
more impartial critic f/ould, I think, find tlie time of Locke not in 
the passages which Newman t|ttotes, but in such |)assag'cs as tijc 
following; *‘To this perhaps it will be rdijected that to- manage 
the understanding as I pro])Ose would rei|inrc every man to be a 
scholar and to be furnivshed with all the materials of knowledge, 
and exercised in all ways of reasoning. To whfcli I answer t!uit 
it is a skappie far tlwse that kave iippte apid ike pfnmpis to attain 
Imawiedgeta want any help ar assistance for ike i ppppavtwpmii qf 
ikeir understandings that can he gotj and to such I would be 
thought b|re chiefly to speak” (C qf if. ^ 7)* From this it would 
seem that Locke, far from condemning any teaching which tends 
to the general cultivation of the mind, looks upon the acquire- 
ment of knowdedge mainly as a means of ** improving the imcler* 
standing.” Again, after pointing out cermin intellectual infirmi* 
ties and what comes of them, he says : **ll)ese are the common 
and most general miscarriages which I think men should avoid or 
rectify in' the right conduct of their understandings, and slmuM 
h partimlarly iakm care qf in educaiim; lire business whereof 
in respect of ktmwicdgc is not as I think to perfect the learner 
in, all or any one of the sciences, but to give his mind that 
freedom, that disposition, and those habits that may enable 
him to attain any part of knowledge he sImII apply himsdf to, 
-or stand in need of/in the future course of his life”# (C qf il, 

§ 12: see too Note ** Magisterially dictating” |x 324 infrA) 
These passages are indeed **Dt in the TiumgMs cmicermmg 
EductUmi; but even from that work alone my ctinccpdon of 
Locke’s tone is very diferent from Cardiimi Newiimn's. This ia 
Locke’s, account of the educatoris task : **'Diie care being Iwid to 
keep the body in strength and vigour, so that it rimy be able? to 
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obey md execute the orders of the mind^ the next and principal 
business is to set the mmd right {mfra § 31, p. 20). It is 
true he is thinking here rather of the moral than of the intellec- 
tual side of the mind, as he is also in the folowing passage : 

that at any rate procures his child a good mind, well- 
principled, tempered to virtue and usefulness! and adorned with 
civility and good breeding, makes a better purchase for him 
than if he laid out money for an addition of more earth to his 
former acres'' (§ 90, p. 67, L 10). I?ad Newman charged 
Locke with thinking too exclusively of the character and not 
enough of the intellect he could not be so easily answered from 
the Thoughts on Education; but this would be a singular 
charge to bring against the author of the Conduct of the Human 
Undsrstandbigl When Locke says that what the youth is to 
receive from education is ^‘habits woven into the very principles 
of his nature” (§ 42, p. 28) he must be understood to include 
intellectual habits as well as moral (see p. 75, 1. 40, mfrcC). And 
so far as I can form a notion of Locke's tone from a careful 
study of the whole book I must decide that I know no writer on 
education less open to tlie charge of indifference to the cultiva- 
tion of the iTiinrk 

I have said that Rabelais gave the first impulse to realism, i.e. 
the study of things, both verbal realism and realism proper. 
Locke does indeed commend ‘‘real” knowledge, using the word 
“ real ” in this mieaning which we have now lost He sees that 
the ** knowledge of things that fall under the senses” (p. 40, 1. 8) 
is suitable for children. But in this matter he is far less distinct 
than Comeniiis ; and if he had written on instruction only, his 
book would deserve the epithets midiocre et judicieux^^ (the 
first at all events) wBich Michelet has bestowed upon it {Nos 
Fils) • ♦ 

Those who wish thoroughly to understand Locke's Thoughts 
comerning Education should study not only -the book so, called, 
but also the more , carefully written Essay on the Conduct of 
the Human Umiirskindmg, ' (See Note ' on next page.) 
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ilenty Hal lam, a great admirer of Lncke^s, speaks of tlie Onidurt 
of ike Ufidersiandi^t^ as a treatise “on t!ie mc^ral ili.scipllae of the in- 
tellect,” and he ** cannot think any parent or instructor justified in 
neglecting to put this''httlt* treatise in the Irincis of a boy about tlie 
time when the reasoning faculties become developed ” {IJi. of E, Pt. 
IV. c, iii., §i 122, 124). dde also commends the 7'ktw.fifs oh EdamikH^ 
but in a safe and seesaw fashion winch is, to me at least, intensely 
irritating. Here is a specimen (I am responsildc for the ty|>c}: ” l^ocke 
many years afterwards [/.<?. after the appearance of Milton’s '/hiciaie} 
turned his thoughts to education with all the advantages that a strong 
understanding and entire disinierestedness could fpve idm ; as toe 
s/nmid with some necessary deficicHcm of exfTit'n':t\ ikough toe 

/mrdif perceim much of tketn in kis wriim^^s^ He looked on the 
methods usual in his age with severity, or some ttmuid say with pre/u- 
dice; yet I know mi ky what proof we can refute kis kstim^rnyP We 
are further informed that Locke *Hias uttereil, to say the least, more 
good sense on the subject than will l.)e found in any preceding writer.” 
This sentence is not quite so safe. If valuable trutfi is *‘good sense,” 
more will be found in the /Jidact/ca Ma^na of Comenius than in the 
7 'koHgkts concerning Education. Hallam in this part of Ins work does 
not seem fortunate when he leaves an assertion imtriinmcci, ** Much,” 
he tells us, *‘has been written, ami often well, since the clays of Locke; 
blit he is the chief source from which it has been ultimately derived.” 
.This statement cannot indeed well be refuted, but neither can it be 
proved, an<! it seems to me very questionable. Ihit Hallam is soon oti 
safe ground again, lie continues ; ** and though the Emiie is more 
attractive in manner, it may be doubtful whether it if m rational and 
practical'de as the Treatise on Kducatiem.” I'his h very cautiously put 
indeed. We should hardly shew more caution if we said s ** Though the 
writings ofM. Jules Verne are more attmetive, especially to the yrnmg, 
it may be doubtful whether they 'are as ratsanal and praclica’hk* as some 
of the articles in the Eei ue dis Deux Mamies E 

I said that Hallam’s assertion which wmild give l.ocke the credit of 
iKjing the chief source from which later wri^irs have ‘Hdtimatcly ” 
drawn, could not well be refuted. But anyone who will be at 1 he pains 
to study the subject, especmily under the guidance nf Hr Awsiaedt, will 
I think agree that the word ** ultimately ” is somewhat out of I'llace 
here. Amstaedt shows the following |»fiitK of agreement in Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Locke, and Rousseau, t* Care tor 'a single child only, 
and by wnsequence neglect of the alucatkm, of the people. % 'Fhe 
degrading of learning from the first place and placing the main stress on 
virtue and the formal ion of character, g, Impiirtance of physical edu- 
cation. 4. 'The condemnation of the harsImeM conitucmiy shown to the 
young, and the demand' that they should be made haopy even in work. 
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5. Condemnation of large schools. 6. The employment of a governor 
who is to be wise rather than learned. 7. Condemnation of instruction 
which inculcates not /imuj to think but what to think, or simply what to 
remember. 8. Teaching at first hand, />. by the senses or by direct 
experience. 9. Travel as a part of education. To these might pro- 
bably be added several more points of agreement, the employment 
of games for educational purposes, and the training in some handi- 
craft. 

For the use of those who wish to compare locke with Montaigne I 
copy from Arnstaedt the following list of parallel passages which have 
been observed by Coste, who translated Loejee into French, became 
Frank Masham’s tutor at Oates while Locke was living there, and 
afterwards published an annotated edition of Montaigne* 

Locke §. 7, Montaigne Bk. i. ch. ist 

L. 20, M. i. 25: L. 23, M. iii. 13; 

L. 31, M. L25: L. 38, M. ii. 8; 

^L- 40, M, iii 8: L. 48, M. ii. 8: 

L. 49, M. ii. 8: L. 81, M. i. 25: 

L. 92, M. i 34: L. 94, M. i. 18: 

L. 96, M. ii. 8; L. 98, M. i. 23: 

L. 98, M. i 24; L. 109, M. i. 22; 

L. U2, M. i 25: L. 132, M, i. ■ 91 

L. 143, i. 25: L. 144, M. i. 23: 

L. I 45 > M- iii. 2: L. 147, M. 1.25: 

L. 166, M. i. 5: L. 191, M. i. 23; 

L, 19S, M. i. 25; L. 216, M. L 25. 




TO 


EDWARD CLA-RKE, 

OF 

CHIPLEY, Esq; 


sm, 

T hese Thoughts concerning Education, which now 
come abroad into the Worlds do of Right belong to 
YoUf being written several Years since for Your Sake^ and 
are no other than what You have already by You in my 
Letters, I have so little var/d any Things hut only the 
Order of what was sent you at different Times ^ and on several 
Occasions, that t^e Reader will easily find, in the Familiarity 
and Fashion of the Stile, that they were rather the private 
Conversation of two Friends, than a Discourse designed for 
publick View, 

The Importunity of Friends is the common Apology for 
FublicatioMs ^len are afraid to own themselves forward to. 
But you 'know I can truly say, that if some, who having 
heard oflhese Papers of mine, had not press'd to see them, 
and afterwards to have them printed, they had lain dormant 
stUl in that Privacy they were design'd for. But those, whose 
judgment I defer much to, telling me, that they were per^ 
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suadedf it/uii this mine h {}/ some 

Use, if m-tfde tmnr pnidkk^ upon wkaf u^iii always k 

very prevalent with me: Par / think it every A/an's indis- 
pensiide Dn/y^ ta da ail the Service he can ta his Omntry ; 
and J see nat what Ditferenee he puts ktnarn himseif and 
kis Caitk^ who hres wiihmit that 7%ai:yhi. This Subject 
is of so Coneerntnent^ and a ripht l¥ay (f luiueathm 
is of so general Jdvahtage, that did ! find my A hi! Hies answer 
my IFisheSf I should not have needed lixhoriaiums or Imp&r- 
tunitiisfrom others, I/owever^ the A/eanness of these Tapers^ 
and my just Distrust of them^ shaii not keep tm^ by the Shame 
of doing so iittky from amiriinding my Aiitis when there is 
no more requiPd of me than my tknnving it into the puMkk 
Eeceptade, And if then k any mare of their Size and 
NoimiSy who HFd them so 7veiiy that they tlurngki them worth 
prmtingy I may flatter mjsetf they wiii mi be lost Labour to 
every Body, 

/ myself have been muulted of late by so manVy who pro- 
fess themselves at a loss how to breed their Chiidmiy and the 
early Corruption of Youth is noiv become so general a Com- 
plainiy that ' he mnnot be thought ^ wlmliy mpertinmL who 
brings the Consideratim of this Afattcr on the Stage^ mid 
offers someihingy if it be but to excite others^ or afford Matter 
of Correction : , Pbr Errors in Mimatum skmdd be less in- 
dulg'd than any, IVmey like Faults in f the f mi Comwtkny 
that are netw mended in the second or tkirf cany ilmr 
qften&ards incorrigibk laint with them i/mP all the Farts 
and Statiom of Life,' 

/ am so far from .king mmeiied of any Thing / ham 
here offer'd^ that I should mi h sorry^ am /or your sakCy 
if some om abler and Jitter for such a Tmk fimuid in a jmi 
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Treatise of Education^ stated to our English Getitry^ rectify 
the Mistakes I Jiatte made in this; it being much more desirable 
to nie^ that young Gentlemen should be put into {that which 
every one ought to be solicitous about) the best Way of being 
fornid and instructed^ than that my Opinion should be 
receitfd concerning it You wilt however^ in the mean Twie 
bear me Witness^ that the Method here proposed has had no 
ordina7y Effects upon a Gentleman^ s Soil it was 7iot designed 
for, J will not say the good Teinper of the Child did not 
very ?/mch contribute to it ; but this I thmk You and the 
Parents are satisfy d of that a C07itrary Usages accordmg to 
the ordina7y disciplmmg of Childre7i^ would 7iot have me7ided 
that Te/nper^ nor have bro74ght him to he in love with his 
Book^ to take a Pleasure in Learnmg^ and to desire, as he 
doeSf to be taught more than those about him think fit always 
to. teach him. 

But 77iy Business is not to reco7n7ne7id this Treatise to 
You, whose Opinion of it J know already ; nor it to the 
World, either by your Opmiofi or Patronage, The well 
Educatmg of their Children is so much the Duty and Co7icern 
of Par ctits, and the Welfare and Pf'osperity of the Nation so 
much depe 7 ids on it, that I would have every one lay it seriously 
to Heart; and after having well examirid and distinguisli d 
what Fancy, Custofn, or Reason advises in the Case, set his 
helping Hand^to prqtnote every where that Way of training 
up Youth, ojoith Regard to their several Conditions, which is 
the easiest, shortest, arid likeliest to produce vifduous, useful, 
and able Men m their distinct Callings ; ikd that most to be 
taken Care of is the Gentleman^ s Calling, For if those of 
tha. Rank arc by their Education once set right, they will 
quickly bring all the rest into Order, 
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/ hitjw ti^keilur I hive dme mm* ///n;/ s/mm mf 
gmd PFis/ies hfvards it in ihi$ s/mi Distmrse ; smii as it /x, 
i/ie W&rld mw /ms //, and if i/mre h any 2/1 /ng in ii ^mri/i 
f/mir Jarfiana^ f/my ame t/idr llmn/cs ia jau for it Jlif 
Jfotiim h Vau gatu: i/ie first Rise ia //, and I am phas'd, 
i/mi I am kuve h /WAvvV/ i/iis si/ar/^ 0/ i/a Ihmds/ap i/mi 
/ms km kimm us. ' Fur / /mmf na grader Fkasme m i/m 
£fo fmr a kihr Rfmemkvnee in k /^fo Ms/mi erne, i/km a 
Img amimmd Frknds/dp laii/i an /umni, me/ul^ mui wmi/iy 
Mm^ and Laver vj /ns Cunniry, / am, 


SIR, 

Your most inimble 

and most fuillifiil Servant, 

JOim LOCME. 

Mfarek % 

i69-i. [i. e. 169II 



SOME THOUGHTS 

CONCERNING 

E D U C A T I O N. 


? Mind in a sound Body, is a short, 

WeM ||! but full Description of a happy State in 
f®| M this World. He that has these two, has 
little more to wish for; and he that wants 
■ either of them, lyill be but little the better for t 

any thing else. Men’s Happiness or Misery is most part of 
their own making. He, whose Mmd directs hot wisely, will 
never take the right Way; and he, whose Body is crazy and 
feeble, will never be alole to, advance in it. ' I confess, there 
are some Men’s^Constitutions of Body and Mind so vigorous, lo 
and well fram’d by Nature, that they need not much Assist- 
ance from others ; but by the strength of their natural 
Genius, they are from their Cradles carried towards what is 
excellent; and by the Privilege of their happy Constitutions, ' 
are able to dd Woqders. Biit Examples of this Kind are ig 
but few_; ajid I think I may say, that of all the Men we meet 
with, nine Parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their Education. , ’Ti^ that which makes 
the great Difference in Mankind! Thfe little, or almost 
insensible Impressions oh bur tender Iifflhcies, ffave very 30 
important and lasting Gotisequences : And there ’tis, as in 
the Fountains of some Rivers, where a gentle Application of 
the Hand turns the flexible Waters in Channels, that make, 
them take quite contrary Courses ; and by this Direction 
Q. 
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Hardening the body. [§§ 

given theai at firjit in the Soun’e, they reeeive ciillcrent 
Tendencies, and arrive at last at very remote and distant 
Places. 

§ 2. I imagine the Minds of Cliildren as easily turn’d 
5 til is* or that Way, as Water it^sclf : And though this be the 
principal Part, and oor main C;are shonltl lie about the 
Inside, yet the ClayCottage is not to be neglected. I shall 
therefore begin witlr the Case, and consider first tlie BeaM 
of the Body, as that which peii‘ia|)s yon may 
10 rather e%ect from that Study I have been 

thought more peculiarly to have apply VI my self to ; and 
that' also 'Which will be soonest dispaicliVl, as lying, if I 
guess not amiss, in a very little C'ornpass. 

§ 3. How necessary Hmiik is to our Business and 
15 Happiness; and how requisite a strong Coiistitiition, able 
to endure Hardships and Fatigue, is to one that will make 
any Figure in the World, is too obvious tO' need any 
Proof. 

• § 4, The Consideration I shall here have of Meaiih^ shall 
20 be, not what a Physician ought to do tvith a sick and crazy 
Child ; but what the Parents, without the Help of Physick, 
should do for the Pmenmtim ami Imprapement &f m 
imiiky, or at least mt stekiy Camiiiutkn in fheir Children. 
Ami this perhaps might be all dispatolfd in this one short 
25 llule, vis. That Gentlemen should use their Children, as 
the honest 'Farmers and. substantial Yeomen do theirs. But 
because the Mothers f>ossibIy may think this a little too 
hard, and the Fathers too short, I shall explain niy self more 
particularly ; only laying down this as a general and certain 
3,0 Observation for the Women to consider, vis. That most 
Children’s Consiitutions are either spoiFd, or 
rrmu, hann’d, by Cockering sxwA "Pimiermss. 

§ 5. The first Thing to be taken cure of, is, fhut (jhih 
warmly dad or Mvrd, Winter 
35 ^ ^ Summer. ^ The Face wi»en we are born, is 

nb less tender tha.|^,any other Fart of the Body. *Tis Use 
alone hardens it, and makes it more aide to endure the 
Cold. And therefore the Sg^i/mn Philosopher g:iv€ a very 
significant Answer to the AiAmian, who wonderVI how he 
40 could go naked in Frost and Snow. mkl the 

S^ytAim^ mn you endure ymr Face expos'd io ike sharp 
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Not too warm clothing. 

Winder Air? My Face is us'd to said the Athenian. 
Think me all Face, reply’d the Scythian. Our Bodies will 
endure any Thing, that from the Beginning they are accus- 
torr/d to. 

An eminent Instance of this, though in the contrary 5 
Excess of Heat, being to our present Purpose, to shew 
what Use can do, I shall set down in the Author's Words, 

^ t ingenious Voyage. , 

T me tieats, says he, are more violent in Voyage^du 
Malta, than in any . Part of Eurofe : 10 

“exceed those of Rome itself, and are perfectly stifling; 
“and so much the more, because there are seldom any 
“cooling Breezes here. This makes the common People 
“as black as Gypsies : But yet the Peasants defy the Sun; 
“they work^on in the hottest Part of the Day, without 15 
“Intermission, or sheltering themselves from his scorching 
“ Rays. This has convinc’d me, that Nature can bring 
“ itself to many Things, which seem impossible, provided 
“we accustom ourselves from our Infancy. The Malteses 
“do so, who harden the Bodies of their Children, and 20 
“reconcile them to the Heat, by making them go stark 
“naked, without Shirt, Drawers, or any Thing on ^ their 
“ Heads, from their Cradles till they, are ten Years old.” 

Give me leave therefore^ to advise you not to fence 
too carefully against the Cold of this our Climate. There 25 
are those in England, who wear the same Clothes Winter 
and Summer, ajd that without any Inconvenience, or more 
Sense of Cold than others find. But if the Mother will 
needs have an Allowance for Frost and Snow, for fear of 
Harm,^ and the Father, for fear of Censure, be sure let 30 
not his Winter-Clothing be too warm: And amongst 
other Things* remember, that when Nature has so well 
covered |jis Head with Flair, and strengthen'd it with a 
Year or two's Age, that he can run about by Day without a 
Cap, it is best that by Night a Child should also lie without 35 
one ; there being nothing that more exposes to Headache, 
Colds, Catarrhs, Coughs, and several other Diseases, than 
keeping the Head" warm. 

§ 6. I have said He here,- because the principal Aim 
of my Discourse is, how a young Gentleman should be 40 
brought up from his Infancy, which in all Things will not 
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so perfectly suit the Education of Daughters ; though where 
the Difference of Sex requires different Treatment, ’tiivil! be 
no hard Matter to distinguish. 

§ 7. I will also advise his Feet to be washed eveiy Day 
5 in cold Water, and to have his Shoes so thin, 

‘ that they might leak and kf in Water ^ whenever 
he comes near it. ■ Here, I fear, I shall have the Mistress 
and Maids too agrinst me. One will think it too filthy, 
and the other perhaps too much Pains, to make clean his 
10 Stockings. But yet ‘Tmth will have it, that his Health is 
much more worth than all such Considerations, and ten 
times as much more. And he that considers how mis- 
chievous and mortal a Thing taking Wet in the Feet is, to 
those who have been bred nicely, will wish he had, with the 
15 poor People’s Children, gone hare-foot^ who, by that Means, 
come to be so reconcil’d by Custom to Wet in their Feet, 
that they take no more Cold or Harm by it, than if they 
were wet in their Hands. And what is it, I pray, that 
makes this great Difference between the Plan ds and the 
ao Feet in others, but only Custom ? I doubt not, but if a 
Man from his Cradle had been always us'd to go bare-foot, 
whilst his Hands were constantly wrapt up in warm Mittins, 
and cover’d with Hand-shoes^ as the Dutch call Gloves; I 
doubt not, I say, but such a Custom would make taking 
a5 Wet in his Hands as dangerous to him, as now taking Wet 
in their Feet is to a great many others. The Way to 
prevent this, is, to have bis Shoes made so as to leak Water, 
and his Feet wash’d constantly every Day* in cold Water. 
It i$ recommendable for its Cleanliness; but that which I 
30 aim at in it, is Health; and therefore I limit it not precisely 
to any Time of the Day. I have known it us’d every 
Night with very good Success, and that all the Winter, 
without the omitting it so much as one Night in extreme cold 
Weather; when thick,. Ice -cover’d the^Watw, %.e Child 
35 bathed his Legs and Feet in it, though he was of an Age 
not big enough'to rub and wipe, them himself, and when he 
began this Custom was puling and very tender. But, the, 
great End being to harden those Parts by a frequent and 
familiar Use of cold Water, and thereby to prevent ' the 
40', Mischiefs that ustudly attend accidental taking Wet in the 
Feet in those who are bred otherwise, I think it nuiy be 
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left to the Prudence and Convenience of the Parents, to 
chuse»either Night or Morning. The Time I deem indiffer- 
ent, so the Thing be effectually done. The Health and 
Hardiness procured by it, would be a good Purchase at a 
much dearer rate. To which if I add the preventing of 5 
Corns, that to some Men would be a very valuable Con- 
sideration. But begin first in the Spring with luke-wai-m, 
and so colder and colder every time,. till in a few Days 
you come to perfectly cold Water, and then continue it so 
Winter and Summer. For it is to .be observed in this, 10 
as in all other Alterations from our ordinary 
Way of Living, the Changes must be made by 
gentle and insensible Degrees ; and so we may bring our 
Bodies to any thing, without Pain, and without Danger. 

How fond Mothers are like to receive this Doctrine, is not it; 
hard to foresee. What can it be less, than to murder their 
tender Babes_, to use them thus ? What ! put their Feet in 
cold Water in Frost and Snow, when all one can do is 
little enough to keep them wami? A little to remove 
their Fears by Examples, without which the plainest Reason 20 
is seldom hearken’d to: Seneca tells us of himself, Ep. 53, 
pd 83, that he used to bathe himself in cold Spring- Water 
in the midst of Winter. This, if he had not thought it not 
only tolerable, but healthy too, he would scarce have done, 
in an exorbitant Fortune, that could well have borne the 25 
Expence of a warm Bath, and in an Age (tor he was then 
old) that would have excused greater Indulgence. If we 
think his Stoiaal Principles led him to this Severity, let it 
be so, that this Sect reconciled cold Water to his Sufferance. 
What made it agreeable to his Health? For that was not 30 
impair’d by this hard Usage. But what shall we say to 
Horace, who. warm’d not himself with the Reputation of 
any Sect, and least of all affected Stoical Austerities? yet 
he assures us, he "was wont in the Winter Season to bathe 
himself in cold Water. But, perhaps, Italy will be thought 35 
much warmer than England, and the Chillness of their 
Waters not to come near ours in Winter. If the Rivers of 
Italy are warmer, those of Germany and Poland are much 
colder, than any in this our Country, and yet in these, the 
yews, both Men and Women, bathe all over, at all Seasons 40 
of the Year, without any Prejudice to their Health. And 
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every one is not apt to believe it is Miracle, or any 
peculiar Virtue of St Winifred^ s Well, that makes the cold 
Waters of that ‘famous Spring do no Harm to the tender 
Bodies that bathe in it. Every one is now full of the 
S Miracles done by cold Baths on decay'd and weak Con- 
stitutions, for the Recovery of Health and Strength ; and 
therefore they cannot be impracticable or intolerable for 
the improving and hardening the Bodies of those who are in 
better Circumstances. 

10 If these Example^ of grown Men be not thought yet to 
reach the Case of Children, but that they may be judg'd 
still to be too tender, and unable to bear such Usage, let 
them examine w^hat the Germans of old, and the Irish now, 
do to them, and they will find, that Infants too, as tender as 
15 they are thought, may, without any Danger, endure Bathing, 
not only of their Feet, but of tlieir whole Bodies, in cold 
Water. And there are, at this Day, Ladies in the High- 
lands of Scotland who use this Discipline to their Children 
in the midst of Winter, and find that cold Water does them 
20 no Harm, even wiien there is Ice in it. 

§ 8. I shall not need here to mention Swimmings when 
„ . ^ . he is of an Age able to learn, and has any one 
wimming. saves many a Man's 

Life 5 and the Romans thought it so necessary, that they 
25 rank’d it with X^etters; and it ^vas the common Phrase to 
mark one ill-educated, and good for nothing, That he had 
neither learnt to read nor to swim: jVec liferas dididi nee 
natare. But, besides the gaining a Skill \vl^ch may serve 
him at need, tlie Advantages to Health by ohtn bathing in 
cold during the Heat' of Summer, are so many, that 

I think nothing need be said to encourage it; provided this 
one Caution be us’d, Tliat he never go into the^ Water when 
Exercise has at all warm'd him, or left my' Emotion in his 
Blood or Pulse. • 

35 § 9- Another thing that is of great Advantage to every 

one's Health, but especially Children’s, is to be much in the 
o/m Air, and as little as may be by the Fire, 
even in AViuter. By this he tviil accustom him- 
self also to Heat anrlCold, Shine and Rain; all which if a 
40 Man’s Body will not endure, it' will serve him to very little 
Purpose in this, World; and when he is gi'own up, it is toO' 
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late to begin to use him to it. It must be got early, and by 
Degrees. Thus the Body may be brought to bear almost 
any thing. If I should advise him to play in the Wmd and 
Sun without a Hat, I doubt whether it could be borne. 
There would a Thousand Objections be made against it, 5 
which at last would amount to no more, in truth, than being 
Sun-burnt And if my young Master be to be kept always 
in the Shade, and never expos’d to the Sun and Wind for 
fear of his Complexion, it may be a gooS way to make him 
a Beau, but not a Man of Business.# And altho’ greater 10 
Regard be to be had to Beauty in the Daughters; yet I will 
take the Liberty to say, that the more they are in the Air, 
without prejudice to their Faces, the stronger and healthier 
they will be; and the nearer they come to the Hardships of 
their Brothers in their Education, the greater Advantage 15 
will they receive from it all the remaining Part of their 
Lives. 

§ 10. Playing in the open Air has but this one Danger 
in it, that I know; and that is, that when he is hot with 
running up and down, he should sit or lie down on the 20 
cold or moist Earth. This I grant ; and drinking cold 
Drink, when they are hot with Labour or Exercise, brings 
more People to the Grave, or to the Brink of it, by Fevers, 
and other Diseases, than anything I know. These , Mis- 
chiefs are easily enough prevented whilst he is little, being 25 
then seldom out of Sight And if, during his Childhood, he 
be constantly and rigorously kept from sitting on the 
Ground, or drifiking any cold Liquor whilst he is hot, the 
Custom of forbearing, grown into Habit, will 
help much to preseiwe him, when he is no longer ' 30 

under his Maid’s or Tutor’s Eye. This is all I think can be 
done in the* Case: For, as Years increase, Liberty must 
come with them ; £?nd in a great many things he must be 
trusted tef h^s own Conduct, since there cannot always be 
a Guard upon him, except what you have put into his own 35 
Mind by good Principles, and establish’d Habits, which is 
the best and surest, and therefore most to be taken care of. 
For, from repeated Cautions and Rules, never so often 
inculcated, you are not to expect any thing either in this, or 
any other Ckise, farther than Practice has establish’d them 40 
into Hal)its. 
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§ II. One thing the mention of the Girls brings into 
my Mind, which must not be forgot; and that is, thftt your 
Chihes Soo^s dotkes be never made strm% especially 
^ ■ about , the Breast Let , nature have Scope to 

5 fashion, the Body as she thinks best She works of herself 
a great deal better and ' exacter than we can direct hen 
And if Women were themselves to frame the Bodies of their 
Children in their "V’ijombs, as they often endeavour to mend 
their Shapes when they are out,, we should as certainly 
10 have no perfect Children ,born, as we have few ,well-shapy 
that are or much tampedd with. This Consider- 

ation should, methinks,, keep busy People (I will not say 
ignorant Nurses, and Bodice-makers) from meddling in a 
Matter they’ understand not; and, ,they should be afraid to 
15 put Nature out of her Way. in' fashioning' the, Parts, when 
they know not how the,kast and meanest is*made. And 
yet I . have seen , $0 many Instances of Children receiving 
great Harm from Straif-iadug^ that I cannot but conclude 
there, are other Creatures as %vell as , Monkeys, who,:littIe 
20 wiser than .they, destroy their young onesBy .senseless Fond-' 
ness, "and ..too much embracing. ' ' ,, , 

; § 12* . Narrow, Breasts, 'short and ', stinking Breath,' ill 
Lungs, 'End Crookedness, are the natural and almost con-, 
stant'Effects of hard Mvdiee^ and CMMes^ pinch, ,That 
25 way of niaking slender Wastes, and line Shapes, serves but 
the more effectually to spoil them. . Nor can there indeed 
but be Disproportion in the Parts, when the Nourishment 
prepared in the several Offices of the Body* cannot be dis- 
tributed as Nature designs.' And therefore what wonder is 
30 It, if, it being laid where it can, on some Part not so Braced^ 
it often makes a Shoulder or Hip higher or bigger than its 
just Proportion? generally known, that the Women of 
China, {imagimng 1 know not what kind*of Beauty in it) by 
bracing and binding them hard from their Ipfahcy, have 
35 very little Feet I saw lately a Pair of China Shoes, whicli 
I was told were for a grown Woman: They were so exceed- 
ingly disproportion'd to the Feet of one of the same Age 
among us, that they would scarce have been big enougl’i for 
one of our little Girls. Besides this, ’tis obseiVd, that their 
40 Womeji are also very little, and short-liv’d; whereas the 
, Men are of tlie ordinary Stature of other Men, and live to a 
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proportionable Age. These Defects in the Female Sex in 
that Country, are by some imputed to the unreasonable 
Binding of their Feet, whereby the free Circulation of the 
Blood is hindedd, and the Growth and Health .of the whole 
Body suffers. And how often do we see, that some small 5 
Part of the Foot being injured by a Wrench or a Blow, the 
v hoie Leg or Thigh thereby lose their Strength and Nourish- 
ment, and dwindle away? How mu ch« greater Inconveni- 
ences may we expect, when the Tkoraxy wherein is placed 
the Pleart and Seat of Life, is unnatttrally and 10 

hinder’d from its due Expansion? * 

§ 13. As for his Diet, it ought to be very plain and 
simple; and, if I might advise, Flesh should be 
forborne as long as he is in Coats, or at least till 
he is two or three Years old. But whatever Advantage this 1 5 
maybe to hiS present and future Health and Strength, I 
fear it will hardly be consented to by Parents, misled by the 
Custom of eating too much Flesh themselves, who will be 
apt to think their Children, as they do themselves, in 
Danger to be starv’d, if they have not Flesh at least twice a- 2c 
day. This I am sure, Children would breed their Teeth 
with much less Danger, be freer from Diseases whilst they 
were little, and lay the Foundations , of an healthy and strong 
Constitution mubh surer, if they were not crammed so much 
as they are by fond Mothers and foolish Servants, and were 25 
kept wholly from Flesh the first three or four Years of their 
/Lives. ' ■ ■ . , ^ . 

But if my ydling Master must needs have Flesh, let it be 
but once a Day, and of one Sort at a Meal Piain Beef, 
Mutton, Veal, &c. without other Sauce than Hunger, is 30 
best; and great care should be used, that he eat Bread 
plentifully, berth alone and with every thing else; and what- 
ever he eats that is solid, make him chew it well We 
English are often negligent herein; from whence follow 
Indigestion, and other great Inconveniences. * 35 

§ 14. For Breakfmt mA Sufper^ 

Wakr-Grtid^ Flummery ^ and twenty ' other things, that' we" 
are wont to make in England^ wet very fit for Children; only, 
in all these, let care be taken that they be plain, and without 
much Mixture, and very sparingly season’d with Sugar, or 4«> 
rather none at all; especially aii Syice^ and other things that 
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may heat the Blood, are carefully to be avoided. Be 
sparing also of Saif in the seasoning of all his Victuals, and 
use him not to high-seasonVl Meats. Our Palates grow into 
a relish and liking of the Seasoning and Cookery which by 
5 Custom they are set to; and an over-much Use of Salt, 
besides that it occasions Thirst, and over-much ^ Drinking, 
has other ill Effects upon the klody. I should think that a 
good Piece' of wellmiade and well-bakkl brown Uread^ some- 
times with, and, sometimes without 'Butter or Ckeese^ would 
10 be often the best Si'cakfast for my young Master. I am 
sure his as wholesome, and wdli make him as strong a Man 
as greater Delicacies; and if he be used to it, it will be as 
pleasant to him. If he at any 'lime colls for Victuals be- 
tween Meals, use him to nothing but dry Bread, If he be 
15 hungry more than wanton, Bread alone will down; and if 
he be not hungry, his not fit he should eat.- By this you 
will obtain two good Effects: i. That by Custom he 
will come to be in love with Bread; for, as I said, our 
Palates and Stomachs too are pleased with the things we * 
20 are used to. 2. Another Good you will gain hereby is, That 
you will not teach liim to eat more nor oftener than Nature 
requires. I do' not think that all People's Appetites are 
alike ; some have naturally stronger, and some weaker 
Stomachs. But this I think, that many are made Gormmids 
25 and Gluttons by Custom, that were not so by Nature: And 
I see in some Countries, Men as lusty and strong, that eat 
but two Meals a-daypas others that have set their Stomachs 
by a constant Usage, like Lanims, to cal! O'n them for four 
or five. The, -Ronmm usually fasted till Supper, the only 
30 set Meal even of those, who eat more than once a-day; and 
those who us’d Breakfasts, as some did, at eight, some at 
ten, others at twelve of the Clock, and somev. later, neither 
eat Flesh, nor had any thing made ready for tliern, Au- 
gustus, when the greatest IMonarch on the Earth, \ells iis, he 
35 took*a Bit of dry Bread in his Chariot. And Seneca^ in his 
83rd Epistle, giving an Account how he managed himself, 
even when he was old, and his Age permitted Indulgence, 
says, That he used to eat a Piece of dry Bread for his 
Dinner, without the Formality of sitting to it, tlio^ his Estate 
40woul3'as well 'have paid for a better Meal (had 'Health 
requiPd it) as any Subject’s in England, were it doubled. 
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The Masters of the World were bred up with this spare 
Diet; aad the young Gentlemen of Rome felt no want of 
Strength or Spirit, because they eat but once a Day. Or if 
it happened by Chance, that any one could not fast so long 
as till Supper, their only set Meal, he took nothing but a 5 
Bit of dry Bread, or at most a few Raisins, or some such 
slight Thing with it, to stay his Stomach. This Part of 
Temperance was found so necessary bot^ for Health and 
Business, that the Custom of only one Meal a day held out 
against that prevailing Luxury which liheir Eastern Con- 10 
quests and Spoils had brought in amongst them;' and those 
who had given up their old frugal Eating, and made Feasts, 
yet began them not till the Evening. And more than one 
set Meal a-day was thought so monstrous, that it was a 
Reproach as low^ down as Cmsar^s Time, to make an Enter- 1 5 
tainment, or sit down to a full Table, till towards Sun-set; 
and therefore, if it would not be thought too severe, I should 
judge it most convenient that my young Master should 
have nothing but Bread too for Breakfast You cannot 
imagine of what Force Custom is; and I impute a great 20 
Part of our Diseases in England, to our eati^ too much 
Etes/i, and too little Bread, 3 

§15. As to his Meats, I shoula think it best, that 
as much as it can be conveniently avoided, ^ 
they should not be kept constantly to an Hour: ’ 25 

For when Custom has fixM his Eating to certain stated 
Periods, his Stomach will expect Victuals at the usual 
Hour, and grow peevish if he passes it; either fretting 
itself into a troublesome Excess, or flagging into a down- 
right want of Appetite. Therefore I would have no Time 30 
kept constantly to for his Breakfast, Dinner and Supper, 
but rather vary?d almost every Day. And if betwixt these, 
which I call Meats* he will eat, let him have, as often as 
he calls for it, good dry Bread If any one think this too 
hard and sparing a Diet for a Child, let them know, that a 35 
Child will never starve nor dwindle for want of Nourishment, 
who, besides Flesh at Dinner, and Spoon-meat, or some 
such other thing, at Supper, may have' good Bread and 
Beer as often as he has a Stomach. For thus, upon ^ 
second thoughts, I should judge it best for Children to be 40 
order'd. The Morning is generally design'd for Study,’ to 
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which a full Stomach is but an ill Preparaiion. Dry 
Breach though the best Nourishment, has ^the leas! Temp- 
tation; and BO body would have a Child cramnfd at 
^ Breakfast, who has any Regard to his Mind or Body, and 
5 would not have him dull and unhealthy, Nor let any one 
think this unsuitable to one of Estate and Condition. A 
Gentleman in any Age ought to be so bred, as to be fitted 
to bear Arms, and be a Soldier. But he that in this, breeds 
his Son' so, as if he design’d him to sleep over his Life in 
10 the Plenty and Ea?e of a full Fortune, he intends to leave 
him, little tonsiders the Examples he has seen, or the Age' 
he lives in. ' ■ ■ 

§ t6. Mis :DrmJ^ should be only Small Beer; and 
_ . that too he should never be suffer’d to have 
15 . „ ‘ ' between Meals, but after he had eat a Piece of 

Bread. The Reasons why I say this are these. 

§ 17. I. More Fevers and Surfeits are got by People’s 
drinking when they are hot, than by any one Thing I 
know. Therefore, if by Flay he be hot and dry, Bread will 
ao ill go down; and so if he cannot have Drink but upon that 
Condition, he will be forced to forbear ; for, if he be very 
hot, he should by no means drink; at least a good Piece of 
Bread first to be eaten, will gain lime to warm the Beer 
Blood-hot^ which then he may drink safely. If he be very 
25 dry, it will go down so warm’d, and quench his Thirst better ; 
and if he will, not drink it so warm’d, abstaining will not 
hurt him. Besides, this will teach him to forbear, which 
is an Plabit of greatest Use for Health oh Body and Mind 
too. 

30 § xS. 2. Not being permitted to drink without eating, 

will prevent the Custom of having the Cup often at his 
Nose; a dangerous Beginning, and Preparation to Gmi- 
Beiiowskip. Men often bring habitual Hunger and Hurst 
on themselves by Custom. And if you please <0 try, you 
35 may, though he be wean’d from it, bring him by Use to 
such a Necessity again of Prinking in the Night, that he 
will not be able to sleep without it. It l)eing the laiilaby 
used by Nurses to still crying Children, I believe Mothers 
generally find some Difficulty to weiin their Children from 
40 drinking' in the Night, when they first take them Home. 
Believe it, Custom prevails as much by Day as. by Night; 
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and you may, if you please, bring any one to be thirsty every 
Hour. 

I once liv’d in a House, where, to appease a froward 
Child, they gave him Drink as often as he cry'd ; so that he 
was constantly bibbing. And tho’ he could not speak, yet S 
he drank more in twenty-four Hours than I did. Try it 
when you please, you may with small, as well as with strong 
Beer, drink your self into a Drought. .The great Thing 
to be minded in Education is, what Habits you 
settle ; and thereiore in this, as all other Things, 10 

do not begin to make any Thing customary^ the Practice 
whereof you would not have continue and increase. It is 
convenient for Health and Sobriety, to drink na more than 
natural Thirst requires ; and he that eats not salt Meats, nor 
drinks strong Dpnk, will seldom thirst between Meals, un- 15 
less he has bee*n accustom’d to such unseasonable Drinking. 

§ 19. Above all, take great Care that he seldom, if ever, 
taste any Wine or strong Drink. Hhere i$ ^ 
nothing so ordinarily given Children in Eng- - . 
land, and nothing so destructive to them. They ought 20 
never to drink any strong Liquor but when they need it 
as a Cordial, and the Doctor prescribes it- And in this 
Case it is, that Servants are most narrowly to be watch’d, 
and most severely to be reprehended when. they transgress. 
Those mean sort of People, placing a great Part of their 25 
Happiness in strong Drink, are always forward to make 
court to my young Master by offering- him that which they 
love best themselves : And finding themselves made merry 
by it, they foolishly think ’twill do the Child no Harm. 
This you are carefully to have your Eye upon, and restrain 3^ 
with all the Skill and Industry you can, there being nothing 
that lays a surer Foundation of Mischief, both to Body and 
Mind, than Children'^s being us’d to strong Drink, especially 
to drink in* private with the Servants. 

§ 20. Fruit makes one of the most difficult Chapters in 35 
the Government of Plealth, especially that of 
Children. Our first Parents ventur’d Paradise ' 

for it ; and ’tis no wonder our Children cannot stand the 
Temptation, tho’ it cost them their Health. The Regulation 
of this cannot come under any one general Rule ; for I am 40 
by no means of their Mind, who would keep Children 
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almost wholly from Fruity as a Thing totally unwholesome 
for them; By which strict Way, they make them but the 
more ravenous after it, and to eat good or ripe or 
unripe, all that they can get, whenever they come at it. 

5 Peaches^ most sorts of Phms^ and all sorts of 

Grapes in England^^ I think Children should be wholly kept 
from^ as having a very tempting Taste, in a very luiwhole- 
some Juice ; so that if it were possible, they should never 
so much as^ see them, or know there were any such Thing. 
10 But Strawl^errics^ Xlherrks, Gooseberries^ or Currans when 
thorough ripe, I think may be very safely allowed them, 
and that with a pretty liberal Hand, if they be eaten with 
these Cautions; r. Not after Meals, as we usually do, 
wdien the Stomach is already full of other Food: But I 
15 think they should be eaten rather before or between Meals, 
and Children should have them for their Breakfast. 2. 
Bread eaten with them. 3. Perfectly ripe. If they are thus 
eaten, I imagine them rather conducing than hurtful to 
our Health. Summer-Fnnis^ being suited to the hot Season 
20 of the Year they come in, refresh our Stomachs, languishing 
and fainting under it ; and therefore I should not be 
altogether so strict in this Point, as some are to their 
Children; who being kept so very short, insteacl of a 
moderate Quantity of welbchosen Fruity which being allowM 
25 them would content them, whenever they can get loose, or 
bribe a Servant to su])piy them, satisfy their 'Longing with 
any Trash they can get, and eat to a Surfeib 

Apples and Pears too,, which are thorough ripe, and have 
been 'gather’d some Time, I think may be safely 'eaten at 
30 any Tune, and in pretty large? Quantities, especially Apples; 
which never did any body Hurt, that I have heard, after 
October. ^ 

Frnits also dry’d without Sugar, I think very wholesome. 
But Sweet-meats of all Kinds are to ' be avoided ; ' whicli, 
35 whether they do more Harm to the Maker or Eater, is not 
easy JO tell. ' Th.is I am sure, it is one of the most inconve- 
nient Ways 'of Expence that Vanity hath yet, found out; and 
so I leave them to the l^adies. 

, ' § 2J. Of ail that looks so*ft and eficminate, 

:^o " ' nothing is more to be indulgk,.! Cdiildren, than 

Ekep. Jn this. alone they are to be peniiitted to have their 
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Ml Satisfaction; nothing contributing more to the Growtn 
and ifealtii of Children, than Sleep. All that is to be 
regulated in it, is, in what Part of the twenty-four Hours 
they should take it ; which will easily be resolved, by only 
saying that it is of great Use to accustom ’em to rise early S 
in the Morning. It is best so to do, for Health ; and he 
“ that, from his Childhood, has, by a settled Custom, made 
rising betimes easy and familiar to him, wiU not, when he is a 
Man, waste the best and most useful Part of his Life in 
Drowsiness, and lying a-bed. If Chifdren therefore are 10 
to be call’d up early in the Morning, it will follow of course, 
that they must go to Bed betimes ; whereby they will be 
accustom’d to avoid the unhealthy and unsafe Hours of 
Debauchery, which are those of the Evenings; and they 
who keep good Hours, seldom are guilty of any great 15 
Disorders. I Ho not say this, as if your Son, when grown 
up, should never be in Company past eight, nor ever chat 
over a Glass of Wine ’till Midnight You are now, by the 
accustoming of his tender Years, to indispose him to those 
Inconveniences as much as you can; and it will be no 20 
small Advantage, that contrary Practice having made sitting 
up uneasy to him, it will make him often avoid, and very 
seldom propose Midnight- Revels. But if it should not reach 
so far, but Fashion and Company should prevail, and make 
him live as others do above Twenty, ’tis worth the while to 25 
accustom him to early Rising and early Going to Bed, be- 
tween this and that, for the present Improvement of his 
Health and other Advantages. 

Though I have said, a large Allowance of Sleep, even 
as much as they will take, should be made to Children 30 
when they are little; yet I do not mean, that it should 
always be contlnued.to them in so large a Proportion, and 
they siiflier’d to indulge a drowsy Laziness in their Bed, 
as they grow up bigger. But whether they should begin to 
be restrained at seven or ten Years old, or any other Time, 35 
' is impossible to be precisely determined. . Their' Ten'ipers,, 
Strength, and Constitutions, must be consider’d. But some 
Time between seven and fourteen, if ,they are too great 
Lovers of their Beds, L think it may be seasonable 1;o begin 
to reduce them by Degrees to about eight Hours, which is 40^ 
generally Rest 'enough for healthy grown People. If you, . 
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have accustom’d hini, as you should dOj t<> rise constantly 
very early in the Morning, this Fault of l>eiiig too ^ong in 
Bed will easily be reform’d, and most Children will be 
forward enough to shorten that Time themselves, by covet- 
5 ing to sit up with the Company at Night; tho’ if they be not 
look’d after, they will be apt to take it out in the Morning, 
which should by no means be permitted. They shoiiki con- 
stantly be^ call’d up aiidunade to rise at their early’ Hour; 
but great Care 'Should be taken in waking them, that it be 
1*0 not done hastily, ^.or with a loud or shrill Voice, or any 
other, sudden violent Noise, This .often affrights Children, 
'and does them great Harm; , and sound S/ee^ thus broke off, 
with sudden Alarms,' is apt enough to 'discompose any one. 
When Children 'are to be waken’d out of their be sure 
IS to begin with a low 'Call, and some gentle ^Motion, and so 
draw them out, of it by deuces, and give "them , none but 
kind Words' and ^ Usage, ’till ^ they are ' come perfectly to 
themselves, and being quite 'dress’d, you are sure they are 
thoroughly awake. ' ' The being 'forc’d fronv their how 
20 gently soever you do it,' is' Pain enough to them ; and Care 
should be taken not to 'add any. other ' Uneasiness to it,- 
especially such that may terrify them. 

§ 22, , Let his Ad ,be %ani^^ and rather Quilts than 
Feathers. Hard Lodging Birei^gihens tlie Parts; 
3$ * whereas being bury’d every Night in Feathers 

melts and dissolves the Body, is often the Cause of Weak- 
ness, and Forerunner of 'an early'Grave. And, besides the 
Stone, which has often its Rise from this "wariii Wrapping 
of the Reins, several odier Indispositions, and that which is 
30 the Root of them all, a tender weakly Constitution, is very 
much, owing to Mmn-Beds. 'Besides, he that is used to 
hard 'Lodging at ■ Ho'ine, will not miss his Sl#<ep {where he 
" ' has most need of it), in ’’his Travels Abiba'd’, for' want of his 
soft Bed, and his Pillows laid in order. And Aerefore, I 
35 think it would not be amiss, to /m BW after different 
Fashions, sometimes lay his Head higher, sometimes lower, 
that he^may not feel every little Change he must be sure to 
meet with, who is not design’d,, to lie always in my young 
■ Master’s Bed at Home, and to have his Maid lay all Things 
.40 in Prln't, and tuck hitn in warm. The great Cordial of 
Nature is Skep. He that misses that, will suher by it; and 
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he is very unfortunate, who can take his Cordial only in 
his Mother’s fine gilt Cup, and not in a wooden Dish. He 
that can sleep soundly, takes the Cordial; and it matters 
not whether it be on a soft Bed or the hard Boards. ’Tis 
Sleep only that is the Thing necessary. 5 

§ 23. One Thing more there is, which has a great Influ- 
ence upon the Health, and that is, going to Stool 
regularly: People that are very loose^ have sel- 
dom strong Thoughts, or strong Bodies.* But the Cure of 
this, both by Diet and Medicine, being much more easy 10 

than the contrary Evil, there needs nbt much to be said 

about it: For if it come to threaten, either by its Violence 
or Duration, it will soon enough, and sometimes too soon, 
make a Physician be sent for; and if it be moderate or short, 
it is commonly best to leave, it to Nature. On the other 15 
Side, CosHvenes£\i?e^ too its ill Effects, and is much harder to 
be dealt with'by Physick; purging Medicines, which seem 
to give Relief, rather increasing them than removing the Evil. 

§ 24. It being an Indisposition I had a particular 

Reason to enquire into, and not finding the Cure of it in 20 

Books, I. set my Thoughts on work, believing that greater 
Changes than that might be made in our Bodies, if we took 
the right Course, and proceeded by rational Steps. 

1. Then I consider’d, that Going to Stools was the Effect 

of certain Motions of the Body; especially of the peristaltick 25 
Motion of the Guts. , . 

2. I consider’d, that several Motions, that were not 
perfectly voluntary, might yet, by Use and constant Appli- 
cation, be brought to be habitual, if by an unintermitted 
Custom they were at certain Seasons endeavour’d to be 30 
constantly produced. 

3. I had observ’d some Men, who by taking after 
Supper a Pip^ of Tobacco, never fail’d of a Stool, and began 
to doubt with myself, whether it were not more Custom, 
than the Tobacco, that gave them the Benefit of Nature; or 35 
at least, if the Tobacco did it, it was rather by exciting a 
vigorous Motion in the Guts, than by any purging Quality; 
for then it would have had other Effects. 

Having thus once got the Opinion that it was possible 
to make it habitual, the next Tiding was to consider what 40 
Way and Means was the iikeliest^ to obtain it. 

Q* 
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4. Then I guens’d, tliat if a Man, alter his first eating 
in the M:orning, would presently solicit Nature, |n<l try 
whether he could strain himself 'So as to a he 

might in Time, by a constant Application, bring it to be 
5 habitual 

'§ 25. The Reasons that made me clmse this Time, were, 

I. . Because the Stomach being' then empty, if it re- 
ceivVl any I'h ing grateful to it (for- 1 would never, but in 
Case of Necessityphavc any one eat but what he likes, and 
10' when he has an A},)]ietite) it tos apt to embrace it close by 
a strong Cpnstriction of its Fibres;' which Constriction, I 
suppos’d, might probably be continu’d on In the Guts, and 
so increase their peristaltick M'oti<jn, as wc see in the Ilms^ 
that' an inverted Motion, • being begun any where below, 
15 continues itself all the- .whole Length, and makes even the 
Stomach obey that irregular Motion, 

,2. Because when Men eat, tliey usually relax their 
Thoughts, 'and the Spirits then, free (mm other Empioy- 
xnents, are more vigorously distributed into the lower Belly, 
20 which thereby contribute to the same Effect, 

3. Because, whenever 'Men liave Leisure to eat, dhey 
have Leisure enough also to make so much Court to Madam 
C 7 is>mm^\s would be necessary to our |>resent Purpose; 
but else, in the Variety of human 'Affairs, and, Accidents, it' 
25 was impossible to aOlx it to any Hour certain, whereby' the 
Custom would be interrupted, Wheivus Men in Health 
seldom failing to eat once a Day, the’ tlie Hour chang’d, 
the Custom might still be preserv’d. 

§ 26, Upon these Grounds the Experiment began to be 
30 tryki, and I have known none who have been steady in the 
Prosecution of it, and taken Care to go constamly to the 
Necessary-House,:, after "their first eating, whenever that 
^ I'lappenkl, whether ,„they fo.und themselves call’d, on or'^no, 
and there endeavour to put Nature upon her Di^ty, but in a 
35 few Months they obtain’d the desired Success, and brought 
themselves to so regular an. Habit, that they seldom ever 
fail’d of a Symi after their first eating, unless it wxn-e by their 
own Neglect: For, whether they have any Motion or no, if 
they go liie Place, and do their Part, they arc sure to have 
40 Nature very obedient 

§ '27. 1 would therefore advise, that this Course, shouid 
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be taken with a Child every Day presently after he has eaten 
his Breakfast. Let him be set upon the Stool, as if dis- 
burthening were as much in his Power as filling his Belly; 
and let not him or his Maid know any thing to the contrary, 
but that it is so; and if he be forced to endeavour, by being 5 
hinder'd from his Play or eating again /till he has been 
effectually But Stoql^^ or at least done his utmost, I doubt not 
but in a little while it will become natural to him. For 
there is reason to suspect, that Children being usually intent- 
on their Play, and very heedless of any Thing else, often let ro 
pass those Motions of Nature; when slie calls^ them but 
gently; and so they, neglecting the seasonable Offers, do by 
degrees bring themselves into an habitual Costiyeness. That 
by this Method costiveness may be prevented, I do more 
than guess ; having known by the constant Practice of it for 15 
some Time, a Child brought to have a Stool regularly after 
his Breakfast every Morning. 

§ 28.^ How far any grown People will think fit to make 
Trial of it, must be left to them; tho' I cannot but say, that 
considering the many Evils that come from that Defect, of a 20 
requisite Easing of Nature, I scarce know any Thing more 
conducing to the Preservation of Health, than this is. 
Once in four and twenty Flours, I think is enough; and no 
body, I guess, will think it too much. And by this. Means 
it is to be obtain'd without Physick, which commonly proves 25 
very ineffectual in the Cure of a settled and habitual Cos- 
tiveness, 

§ 29. This i§ all I have to trouble you with concerning 
his Management in the ordinary Course of his Health. 
Perhaps it will be expected from me, that I should give 30 
some Directions of Fhyskk^ to prevent Diseases; 
for which I have only this one, very sacredly to 
be observ'd, never ta give Children any Fhysick for Preven- 
tion. The.Observation of what I have already advis'd, will, 

I suppose, do that better than the Ladies' Diet-drinks or 35 
Apothecaries' Medicines. Have a great Care of tampering 
that Way, lest, instead of preventing, you draw, on Diseases. 
‘Nor even upon every little Indisposition is Fhysick to be 
given, or the Physician to be call'd to Children, especially 
if he be a busy Man, that will presently fill their Windows 40 
with Gally-pots, and their Stomachs with Drugs. It is safer 
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to leave them wholly to Nature, than to put 'em into the 
Hands of one forward to tamper, or that thinks Children 
are to be ciirkl, in ordinary Distempers, l)y any Idling but 
Diet, or by a Method very little distant from it: It seeming 
5 suitaiile both to my Reason and Experiem^e, that the tender 
Constitutions of Chihiren should liave as little done to them 
as is possible, and as the absolute Necessity of the Case 
requires. A little cofd^still'd red Poppy-wafer, which is tlie 
true Suifeit-water; with Ease, and Abstinence from Idesli, 
TO often puts an end to several I.Hstemfitu-s in tlie beginning, 
vEich, by too forward Applications, might have been made 
lusty "Diseases. When such a gentle Treatment will not 
stop the growing M.isx:hief, nor hinder it from turning into 
a form'd Disease, it will be lime to seek the Advice of some 
15 sober and discreet Pliysician. In this Part, I hope, 1 .shall 
find an easy Ilelief; and no body can have., a Pretence to 
doubt the Advice of one who, has spent some Time in the 
Study of Physick, when he counsels you not to be too 
forward in making use of Physick and Physkians, 

20 § 30. And thus I have done with ivha.t concerns the 

Body and Health, which reduces itself to these few and easy 
observable Rules : Plenty of c/v/; Ah\ Exerdse. pxnX Sleep, 
plain IJief, no Wine or sfnnre: Drink, and very little or no 
Physick, not too warm ami strait Ciothimf, esperially the 
25 Ilmdmd Fed kc*pt cold, and the Fed often uski to cold 
Water, and expos’d to wet. 

§ 31. ,,Du€ date I'icing had to keep the Body in Strength 
and" Vigour, so,tliat it may be able to obeymml execute the 

, . . Orders of tlie Mind : the next and principal 
30 'Business is, to set the d////^'righi, that on all 

Occasions it may be dispos’d to consent to mmhing hut what 
may !)e suitalde'to the Dignity and Ivxc.xdleimy of a rational 
Creature. ' . 

§ 32 . If what !' lunv .'•aid in tlie beginning pf tins Dis- 
35 course he true, as I do not <ioulH but it is, c/T 11iat the 
Difference to !.)e found in the Manners and .Abilities of .Men 
is owing more to their Edumikm than to any 'Fhing else, 
we have" reason to conclude, that great CJaiv is to i'le laid of 
the forming Children’s and giving them that 'Season- 
40 ing' early, \vhich' shall' iufliK‘nc<‘ ihcir laves alway.s after: 
For wlien titey do well or ill, ih*; Praise and .Blame wi,ll be 
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laid there; and when any Thing is done awkwardly, the 
common saying will pass upon them, that it's suitable to 
their Breeding. 

§ 33. As the Strength of the Body lies chiefly in being 
able to endure Hardships, so also does that of the Mind. 5 
And the great Principle and Foundation of all Virtue and 
Worth is plac’d in this : That a Man is able to deny him- 
self his own Desires, cross his own Inclinations, and purely 
follow what Reason directs as best, tho’ the Appetite lean 
the other Way. • ^ 10 

§ 34. The great Mistake I have observ’d in People’s 
breeding their Children, has been, that this has 
not been taken Care enough of in its due Season; 
that the Mind has not been made obedient to .Discipline, 
and pliant to Reason, when at first it was most tender, most 1 5 
easy to be bow’d. Parents being wisely ordain’d by Na- 
ture to love their Children, are very apt, if Reason watch 
not that natural Affection vety warily, are apt, I say, to let 
it run into Fondness. They love their , little ones and ’tis 
their Duty; but they often, with them, cherish their Faults 20 
too. They must not be cross’d, forsooth; they must be 
permitted to have their Wills in all Things ; and they being 
in their Infancies not capable of great Vices, their Parents 
think they may safe enough indulge, their Irregularities, and 
make themselves Sport with that pretty Perverseness which 25 
they think well enough becomes that innocent Age. But to 
a fond Parent, that would not have his Child corrected for 
a perverse Trie!:, but excus’d it, saying it was a small 
Matter, Solon very well reply’d, Aye., hit Czistom is a great 
one. . 30 

§ 35. The Fondling must be taught to strike and 
call Names, iflust l^ave what he cries for, and do what 
he pleases. Thus Parents, by humouring and cocker- 
ing them when little, corrupt the Princi])les , of Nature in 
their Children, and wonder afterwards to taste the bitter 35 
Waters, when they themselves have poison’d the Foun- 
tain. For when their Children are grown up, and these 
ill Habits with them; when they are how too big to be 
dandled^ their Parents can no longer make Use of 
them as Play-things, then they complain that the Brats are 40 
untoward and perverse ; then they are offended to see them 
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wilful, and are, troubled with those ill Humours wh|di they 
themselves ,infas\l and' fomented in tliein ; and then, perhaps 
too late, would be glad to get out those Weeds which their 
own Hands have planted, and which now have taken too 
5 deep Root to be easily extirpated. For he that hath been 
us'd ,to, have lus Will in every Thing, as long as he was in 
Coats, why should we. think it strange, tisat he siiould desire 
it, .and contend fc'ritsiiii, when he is in Breeches? Indeed, 

' as he .grows 'more towards a Man, Age shews his Faults 
10 the more ;^so that^here he few Parents then so blind as not 
to see them, few so insensible as not tojeei the ill Effects of 
their own Indulgence He had the Will of bis M'aid before 
'he could speaker gophe had the M.astery of his Parents 
ever since he could prattle;' and why, now he is grown up, 
15 is stronger and wiser than he was then, why-i>ow of, a sudden 
must he be restrain’d and curb’d? Why .must he at vseven, 
fourteen, or twenty .Years old, lose the Privilege, which the 
Parents’ Indulgence ’till then so largely allow'd him ? Try 
„ it in a Dog or an Horse or any other Greaturcv.aud see 
2,0 whether the' ill and'' 'resty. Tricks they have leanfd when 
.young, are easily ^ to ,be mended when they arc knit; and 
. yet none of those Creatures, are half so wilful and proud, 
or half so desirous to. be Masters of .themselves ,anci others, 
.as Man./' 

.'25 ' . I 36. . We are generally wisee'fio'iiglr to begin with them 

" when they are ZJterj and disciplim; Mmes those other 
Creatures we would make useful and good for .somewhat 
They are only our own Offspring, that we neglect in 'this 
Point; and having made them ill Children, we foolishly 
30 expect they should be good Men. 'For il the Child must 
have Grapes or Sugar*plumbs wiien he has Mind to' them, 
'rather than .make the poor Baby cry or be out of ; 

why, when he is grown up, must he not be satisfy'd tOo, 
if his Desires carry him to Wine or Women? 1 'hey .are 
35 Objects a>s suitable to the Longing of one of more Years, as 
what he cry ’d for, when little, was to the rnc,linations of a 
Chi'kL The having Desires accommodated to the .Appre** 
hensions and Relish of those several Ages, is not the Faiik ; 
but the not having them subject to the Rules and Risiraints 
40 of Reason; The Difference lies not in having or not having 
Appetites, but in the Power to govern, and deny our selves 
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in them. He that is not us’d to submit his Will to the 
Reason of others wken he is young, will scarce hearken to 
submit to his own Reason when he is of an Age to make 
Use of it. And what kind of a Man such an one is like to 
prove, is easy to foresee. „ ■ ^ ^ , S 

§ 37. These are Oversights usually committed by those 
who seem to take the greatest Care of their Children’s Edu- 
cation. But if we look into. the commpn, Management of 
Children, we shall have, Reason to wonder, in the great 
Dissoluteness of Manners which the . World complains of, 10 
that there are any Footsteps at all left of Virtu'fe, I desire 
to know what Vice can be nam’d, which Parents, and those 
about Children, do not season them with, and drop into 
’em the Seeds of, as soon .as they are capable to receive 
them? I do not mean by the Examples they give, and 15 
the Patterns they set before them, which is Encourage- 
ment enough,^ but that which I would take notice of here 
is, the downright teaching them Vice, and actual putting 
them out of the Way of Virtue. Before they can go, they 
principle ’em with Violence, Revenge, and Cruelty. Give 20 
me a Blow, that I may beat him, is a Lesson which .most 
Children every Day hear; and it is thought nothing, because 
their Hands have not Strength to do any Mischief. But I 
ask, Does not this corrupt their Mind? Is not this the 
Way of Force and Violence, that they are set in ? And if 25 
they have been taught when little, to strike and hurt others 
by Proxy, and encourag’d to rejoice in the Harm they have 
brought upon^them, and see th^m suffer, are they not 
prepar’d to do it when they ate strong enough to be felt 
themselves, and can strike to some Purpose? 3 ^ 

The Coverings of our Bodies which are for Modesty, 
Warmth and^Defe^ice, are by the Folly or Vice of Parents 
recommended to their Children lor other Uses. They are 
made Matters of Vanity and Emulation. A Child is set 
a-ionging after a new Suit, for the Finery of it; and when the 35 
little Girl is trick’d up in her new Gown and Commode, how 
can her Mother r do less than teach her to admire herself, 
by calling her, her little Queen and her Frmcess I Thus the 
little ones are taught to be proud of their Clothes before 
they can put them on. And why should they not continue 4^ 
to value themselves for their Outside Fashionableness of the 
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Taylor or Tirewoman's Making, when their i'arents have so 
early instructed them to do so ? 

Lying and Equivocations, and Excuses little different 
from Lying, are put into the Mouths of young People, and 
5 commended in Apprentices and Children, whilst they are 
for their Master's or Parents' Advantage. And can it be 
thought, that he that finds the Straining of Truth dispens'd 
with/ and encourag'd, whilst it is ^ for his godly Master's 
Turn, will not make Use of that Privilege for himself, when 
TO it may be for his owb Profit? 

Those oPthe meaner Sort arc hinder'd, by the Straitness 
of their Fortunes, from encouraging^ J 7 ifrmpemn£e in their 
Children by the Temptation of their Diet, or Invitations 
to eat or drink more than enough; but their own ill Exam- 
1 5 pies, whenever Plenty comes in their Way, sliew, that 'tis 
not the Dislike of^ Drunkenness or Gluttony, that keeps 
them from Excess, but want of Materials. But if we look 
into the Houses of those %vho are a little warmer in their 
Fortunes, their Eating and Drinking are made so much 
20 the great Business and Happiness of life, that Children are 
thoiiglit neglected, if they have not their Share of it. Sauces 
and Ragoos, and Food disguis'd by all the Arts of Cookery, 
must tempt their Palates, wlien their Bellies are full ; and 
then, for fear tlie Stomach should be overcharg'd, a Pretence 
25 is found for t'other Glass of Wine to help Digestion, tho' it 
only serves to increase the Surfeit. 

Is rny young Master a little out of Order, tlie first 
Question is, l¥/mi tmi/ my Dear mi i IVAai s/m/i / gei 
far ikeef ' Eating and .Drinking arc instantly, |)re.ss'd,; a,nd 
30 every body's Invention is set on Work to find out sometihng 
luscious and delicate enougli lo prevail over thjU Want of 
Appetite, which Nature has wisely order'd in tl;e Beginning 
of Distempers, as a Defence against their inerense; tliat 
Inung freed from tlm ordinary Labour of digest mg amy new 
35 l ,oad in the Stomach, she may be at leisiire ,io, cirrrcct imd 
master the peccant Humours. 

And where (Jhildren are so happy in the Care of tlidr 
Parents, as ly their Prudence to be kept from the Excess of 
tlieir Tablets, to the Sobriety of a plain muf simple Diet, yet 
40 there too they are scarce to be preserv'd from the CAiiitagiQii 
that poisons the MJiul; though, by ’a discreet Maiiagcmcnt 
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whilst they are under Tuition, their Healths perhaps may be 
pretty well secure, yet their Desires must needs yield to the 
Lessons which every where will be read to them upon this 
Part of Epicurism, The Commendation that eating well 
has every where, cannot fail to be a successful Incentive to 5 
natural Appetites, and bring them , quickly to the Liking 
and Expence of a fashionable Table. This shall have from 
every one, even the Reprovers of Vice, the Title of Living 
well And what shall sullen Reason dare to say against 
the publick Testimony? Or can it hope* to be heard, if it 10 
should call that Luxury^ which is so much own ’3 and uni- 
versally practis’d by those of the best Quality? 

This is now so grown a Vice, and has so great Supports, 
that I know not whether it do not put in for the Name of 
Virtue; and whether it will not be thought Folly, or want of 15 
Knowledge of the World, to open one’s Mouth against it? 
And truly I should suspect, that what I have here said of it, 
might be censur’d as a little Satire out of my Way, did I not 
mention it with this View, that it might awaken the Care and 
Watchfulness of Parents in the Education of their Children, 20 
when they see how they are beset bn every Side, not only 
with Temptations, but Instructors to Vice, and that, per- 
haps, in those they thought Places of Security. 

I shall not dwell any longer on this, subject, much less 
run over all the Particulars that would shew what Pains are 25 
us’d to corrupt Children, and instil Principles of Vice into 
them: But I desire Parents soberly to consider, what Irre- 
gularity or Vice* there is which Children are not visibly 
taught, and whether it be not their Duty and Wisdom to 
provide them other Instructions. • ^ ^ 30 

§ 38. It seems plain to me, that the Principle of all 
Virtue and Exdellenc^ lies in a Power of denying 
our selves the Satislaction of our own Desires, 
where Reas^on does not authorize them. This Power is to 
be got and improv’d by Custom, made easy and familiar by 35 
an early Practice. If therefore I might be heard, I would 
advise, that, contrary to the ordinary Way, Children should 
be us’d to submit their Desires, and gO; without their 
Longings, tv^tnfrom their very Cradles. The hrst Thing they 
should learn to know, should be, that they were not to have 40 
any Thing because it pleas’d them, but because it was 
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thought fit for them. If Things suitable to their^ Wants 
were^ supply’d to them, so that they were never suffer’d to 
Have what, they once cry’d for, they would learn to be con- 
tent without it, would never, with Bawling and Peevishness, 
S contend for Mastery, nor be half so uneasy to themselves 
and others as they' are, because from the first Beginning 
they are not thus handled. ' If they were never suffer’d to 
obtain their Desire by the Impatience they express’d for it, 
they would no more cry for another Tiling, than they do for 
10 the Moon. ^ . 

§39. 'iTjSaymot this, as if Children were not to be 
indulg’d in any Thing, or that 1 expected they should in 
Hanging-Sleeves have the Reason and Conduct of Counsel- 
lors, I consider them as Children, who must be tenderly 
15 us’d, who must play, and have Pky-things.. That which I 
mean, is, that whenever they crav’d what was not fit for 
them to have or do, they should not be permitted it because 
they , were' /////^, .and "desir’d it:_Nay, whatever , they were 
importunate for, they should be sure, for that very Reason, 
20 to be deny’d. I have seen Children at a Table, who, 
whatever was there, never ask’d for any Tiling, but con- 
tentedly took what was given them : And at another Place, 
I have seen others cry for every thing they saw ; must be 
serv’d out of every Dish, and that first too, What made 
25 this vast difference but this? that one was accustom’d to 
have what they call’d or cry’d for, the other to go without it 
The youfiger they are, the less I think are their unruly and 
disorderly Appetites to be comply’d with ; and the less 
Reason they have of their own, the more are they to be 
30 under the' absolute Power. and Restraint. of those in, whose 
.Hands they are. From, which I confess it will follow, that' 
none but discreet People should be.;rbout them. If the 
World commonly does othenvise, I cannot help that I am 
saying what 1 think should be; which if it were already in 
3S Fashion, I should not need to trouble the World with a Dis- 
course on this Subject . But yet 1 doubt not, but when it is 
■ consider’d, there will be others of Opinion with me, that the 
sooner this Way is begun with Chiklre:% the easier it will be 
for them and their Governors too ; arul that this ought to be 
40obse,rv’d as an inviolable Maxim, that whatever once is 
■ cleny’d them, they are certainly not to obtain by Crying or 
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Importunity, unless one has a Mind to teach them to be 
impatient and troublesome, by rewarding them for it when 
they are so. 

§ 40. Those therefore that intend ever to govern their 
Children, should begin it whilst they are very 5 

little^ and look that they perfectly comply with 
the Will of their Parents. Would you have your Son obe- 
dient to you when past a Child ; be su»e then to establish 
the Authority of a Father as soon as he is capable of Sub- 
mission, and can understand in whose Power he is. If you 10 
would have him stand in awe of you, imprint it in his 
Infancy; and as he approaches more to a Man, admit him 
nearer to your Familiarity; so shall you have him your 
obedient Subject (as is fit) whilst he is a Child, and your 
affectionate Friend when he is a Man. For methinks they 15 
mightily misplace the Treatment due to their Children, who 
are indulgent and familiar when they are little, but severe to 
them, and keep them at a distance, when they are grown 
up : For Liberty and Indulgence can do no good to Chil- 
dren; their Want of Judgment makes them stand in need 20 
of Restraint and Discipline; and on the contrary, Imperi- 
ousness and Severity is but an ill Way . of treating Men, who 
have Reason of their own to guide them \ unless you have a 
mind to make your Children, when grown up, weary of you, 
and secretly to say within themselves, When will you die^ 25 
Father ? ' 

§ 41. I i^iagine every one will judge it reasonable, 
that their Children, when littk^ should look upon their 
Parents as their Lords, their absolute Governors, and as 
such stand in awe of them ; and that when they come to 30 
riper Years, they should look on them as their best, as their 
only sure Friends^ and as such love and reverence them. 
The Way, I have mentioned, if I mistake not, is the only one 
to obtain this. We must look upon our Children, when 
grown up, to be like our selves, with the same Passions, the 35 
same Desires. We would be thought rational Creatures, 
and have our Freedom ; we love not to be uneasy under 
constant Rebukes and Brow-beatings, nor can we bear 
severe Humours and great Distance in those we converse 
with. Whoever has such Treatment when he is a Man, 40 
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will look out other Company, other Friends, other Conver- 
sation, with whom he can be at Ease. If therefore a'" strict 
Hand be kept over Children the Beginnings they will 
in that Age be tractable, and quietly submit to it, as iiever 
5 having known any other : And if, as they grow up to the 
Use of Reason, the Rigour of Government be, as they 
deserve it, gently relax’d, the Father’s Brow more smooth’d 
to them, and the pistance by Degrees abated, "his former 
Restraints will increase their Love, when they find it was 
xo only a Kindness to tiiem, and a Care to make them capable 
to deserve tlie Favour of their Parents, and the Esteem of 
every Body else. 

§ 42. Thus much for the settling your Authority over 
your Children in general Fear and Awe ought to give you 
15 the first Power over their Minds, and Love and Friendship 
in riper Years to hold it : For the Time must come, when 
they will be past the Rod and Correction ; and then, if the 
Love of you make them not obedient and dutiful, if the 
Love of Virtue and Reputation keep them not in laudable 
20 Courses, I ask, what Hold will you have upon them to turn 
them to it? Indeed, Fear of having a scanty Portion if 
they displease you, may make them Slaves to your Estate, 
but they will be nevertheless ill and wicked in private ; and 
that Restraint' will not last always. Every Man must some 
25 'Fime or other be trusted to himself and his own Conduct; 
and he that is a good, a virtuous, and able Man, must be 
made so within. And therefore what he is to receive from 
Education, what is to sway and intluence his Life, must be 
something put into him betimes ; . Habits woven into the 
30 very Principles of his Nature, and not a counterfeit Car- 
riage, and dissembled Outside, put on l>y Fear, only to 
avoid the present' Anger of a. Father wlio perhaps may 
disinherit him. ■ . ' ' 

§ 43. This being laid down in general, as tlie Course 
35 » 'z' ' . that 'ought to be taken, *tis fit we now come to 

Discipline to be' us’d, 
a little more particularly. I have spoken so mur.li of carry- 
ing a strict Hand over Children, that perliaps 1 shall be 
suspected, of not considering enotigh, what is due to their 
40 tender Age'and Constitutions. 'But that Opinion will vanish, 
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when you have heard me a little farther : For I am very apt 
to thiiik, that £rea^ Severity of Punishment does but very 
little Good, nay, great Harm in Education ; and I. believe 
it will be found that, cceteris paribus^ those Children who 
have been most chastis'd, seldom make the best Men. All 5 
that I have hitherto contended for, is, that whatsoever Rigor 
is necessary, it is more to be us'd, the younger Children 
are ; and having by a due Application wrought its Effect, it 
is to be relax’d, and chang’d into a milder Sort of Govern- 
ment ■ lO 

§ 44. A Compliance and Suppleness of -'their Wills, 
being by a steady Hand introduc’d by Parents, 
before Children have Memories to retain the 
Beginnings of it, will seem natural to them, and work after- 
wards in them as if it were so, preventing all Occasions 01 1 5 
struggling or repining. The only Care' is, that it be begun 
early, and inflexibly kept to ’till Awe and Respect ht grown 
familiar, and there appears not the least Reluctancy in the 
Submission, and ready Obedience of their , Minds. When 
this Reverence is once thus established, (which it must be 20 
early, or else it will cost Pains and Blows to recover it, and 
the more the longer it is deferr’d) ’tis by it, still mix’d with 
as much Indulgence as they make not an ill use of, and not 
by Beating, Chiding, or other servile Funtshmenis, they are 
for the future to be govern’d as they grow up to more 25 
Understanding. 

§ 45. That this is so, will be easily allow’d, when it is 
but consider’d, ♦what is to be aim’d at in an seiMmiai 
ingenuous Education; and up oh what it turns. ema. 

I. He that has not a Mastery over his Inclinations, he 30 
that knows not how to resist the Importunity of present 
Pleasure or Fain, for the sake of what Reason tells him is 
fit to be done, wan^s the true Principle of Virtue and In- 
dustry, aii 4 is in danger never to be good for any Thing. 
This Temper therefore, so contrary to unguided Nature, is 35 
to be got betimes; and this Habit, as the true Foundation 
of future Ability and Happiness, is to be wrought into the 
Mind as early as may be, even from the first Dawnings of 
Knowledge or Apprehension in Children, and so to be 
confirm’d in them, by all the Care and Ways imaginable, by 40 
those who have the Oversight of their Education. 
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§ 46. 2* On the other Side, if the Mmd be curb’d, 

De'fM /mmMcd too iiiiiclit in Children ; if their 

eja abas’d and broken much, by too strict 

an Hand over them, they lose all their Vigour and Industry; 

5 and 'are in a worse State than the former. For extravagant 
young Fellows, that have Liveliness and- Spirit, come some* 
times to he 'set' right, and so make able' and great Men; 
but dejeekd Minds, timorous and tame, "and iow Spirits^ arc 
hardly ever to be^ rais’d, and very seldom attain to any 
10 Thing. 'To avoid the Danger that is on either Hand, is the 
great Art; and he that' has found a Way how to keep up a 
Child’s Spirit 'easy, active,, and free, and yet at the same 
time to restrain him from many Things he has a Mind to,, 
and to draw him to Things that are uneasy to him; he, I 
15 say, that knows how' to reconcile these sec'ming Contradic- 
tions, has, in my Opinion, got the true Secret: of Education. 

§47.' The 'usual lazy, and short Way 'by Chastisement 
and the 'Rod, which; is the '.only 'Instrument of Government 
Bmtw- that Tutors generally know, or ever think of, is 
20 the most unfit of any to be us’d in Education, 

because it tends to both those Mischiefs ; which, as we 
have shewn, are the Seyiia and Ckarybdis, which on the one 
hand or the other ruin all that miscarry. 

§ 48. I. This Kind of Punishment contributes not at 
25 all to the Mastery of our natural Propensity to indulge cor- 
poral _ and ’ present Pleasure, and to avoid Pain at any rate, 
but rather encourages it, and thereby strengthens tliat in us, 
which is the Root from whence spring all ^^icious Actions, 
and the Irregularities of Life. For what otlier Motive, but 
10 of sensual Pleasure and Pain, does a Child act by, who 
drudges at his Book against his Inclination, or abstains 
from eating unwholesome Fruit, that he takes Pleasure in, 
only out of Fear of Whipping f lie in this (inly prefers the 
greater corporal Pkasttre, or avoi<ls the greate" corporal 
35 Pain. And what is it, to govern his Actions, and <lireca his 
Conduct by such Motives as these ? What is it, 1 say, but 
to cherish that Principle in him, which it is our Bii.siness to 
root out and' destroy? And therefore 1 cannot think any 
Correction useful to a Child, where the Shame of suffering 
40 for luving done amiss, does not work more upon him than 
the Pain/'-', 
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§ 49. 2. This Sort of Correction naturally breeds an 

Aversi^on to that which ’tis the Tutor^s Business to create a 
Liking to. How obvious is it to observe, that Children 
come to hate Things which were at first acceptable to them, 
when they find themselves whipfd, and chid^ and teas'd 5 
about them? And it is not to be wondefd at in them, 
when grown Men would not ’be able to be reconcile to any 
Thing by such Ways. Who is there that , would not be 
disgusted with any innocent Recreation,, in itself indiffereint 
to him, if he should with Blows or ill Language be haled 10 
to it, when he had no Mind ? Or be constantly, so treated, 
for some Circumstances in his Application to it? This is 
natural to be so. Offensive Circumstances ordinarily infect 
innocent Things which they are join'd with; and the very 
Sight of a Cup wherein any one uses to take napseous 15 
Phy sick, turns his Stomach, so that nothing will relish well 
out of it, tlio' the Cup be never so clean and well-shap’d, and 
of the richest Materials. 

§ 50. 3. Such a Sort of slavish Discifline makes a 

slavish Temper, The Child submits, and dissembles Obe- 20 
dience, whilst the Fear of the Rod hangs over him ; but 
when that is remov'd, and by being out of Sight, he can 
promise himself Impunity, he gives the greater Scope to his 
natural Inclination; which by this Way is not at all alter'd, 
but, on the contrary, heighten'd and increas'd in him; and 25 
after such restraint, breaks out usually; with the, more Vio- 
lence ; or, (' 

§ 51. 4. carry'd to the, highest Pitch does 

prevail, and works a Cure upon the present unruly Dis- 
temper, it often brings in the room of it a worse and 30 
more dangerous Disease, by breaking the Mind; and 
then, in the Place of a disorderly young Fellow, you have a 
low spirited moapd Creative, w^hd, however with his unnatu- 
ral Sobriety he may please silly People, who commend tame 
unactive Children, because they make no Noise, nor give 35 
them any Trouble; yet at last, will probably prove as 
uncomfortable a Thing to his Friends, as he will be all his 
Life an useless Thing to himself and others. 

§ 52. Beating them, and all other Sorts of slavish and 

corporal Punishments, are not- the Discipline fit 4 o 

to be used in the Education of those we would 
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have wisCy good, and ingenuous Men; and therefore very 
rarely to be apply’d, and that only in great Oecasiops, and 
Cases of Extremity. On the other Side, to flatter Children 
by /Bernards of 'filings that are pleasant to them, is as care- 
5 fully to be avoided. He tliat will give to liis Son 
or Sugar-Fiumds^ or what else of this kind lie is most 
delighted with, to make him learn his Book, does but autho- 
rize his Love of Pleasure, and cocker up that dangerous 
Propensity, wliiclT he ought by all Means to subdue and 
to stifle in him. You can never hope to teach him to master 
it, whilst you compound for tlie Check you gave his Incli- 
nation in one Place, by tine Satisfaction you propose to it in 
another. To make a good, a wise, and a virtuous Man, 
his fit he. should learn to cross his Appetite, and deny his 
15 Inclination to Fk/ies, Finery, or ^pkasing Ms Palate, &c. 
whenever his Reason advises the contrary,, and his Duty 
requires it. But when you draw him to do any Thing that 
is fit by the Offer of Money, or reward the Pains of Learn- 
ing his Book by the Pleasure of a luscious Morsel ; when 
20 you promise him a Lace- Cravat or a fme new Suit, upon 
Performance of some of his little Tasks ; what do you by 
proposing these as Rewards, but allow them to be the good 
Things he should aim at, and thereby encourage his Long- 
ing' for Yun, and accustom him to place his Happiness in 
25 them? Thus People, to prevail witli Children to be indus- 
trious about their Grammar, Dancing, or some other such 
Matter, of no great 'Moment to the Happiness or Usefulness 
of their Lives, by misapply'd Rewards and Fimishments, 
sacrifice their 'Virtue, invert the Order of their Education, 
30 and teach them Ia.!xury, Pride, or Covetousness, For 
in this Way, flattering those wrong Inclinations which they 
should restrain and suppress, tliey lay the Foundations of 
those future 'Vices, which cannot he avedded but by curbing 
our Desires and accustoming tliem early to ^submit to 
35 'Reason. 

, §53., , I say not this, that ' I would have Children kept 
from the Conveniences or Pleasures of lade, that are not 
injurious 'to their 'Health or , Virtue. Orn the contrary, I 
would' have their Live.s made as pleasant and as agreeable 
40 to them && may be, in, a plentiful Enjoyment of whatsoever 
might imioceuiiy 'delight them; provided il lie witli this 
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Caution, that they have those Enjoyments, only as the Con- 
sequ elites of the State of Esteem and Acceptation they are 
in with their Parents and Governors; but they should never 
be offered or bestow’d on them, as the Rewards of this or 
that particula? Ferjormance^ that they shew an Aversion to, 5 
or to which they would not have appiy’d themselves without 
that Temptation. 

§ 54. But if you take away the Rod pn one, Hand, and 
these little Encouragements which they are taken with, on 
the other, how then (will you say) shall Children be govern’d? 10 
Remove Hope and Pear, and there is an End* of all Dis- 
cipline, I grant that Good and Evil, Reward and Punish- 
ment^ are the only Motives to a rational Creature: These 
are the Spur and Reins whereby all Mankind are set on 
Work, and guided, and therefore they are to be made use of 15 
to Children too* For I advise their Parents and Governors 
always to carry this in their Minds, that Children are to .be 
treated as rational Creatures. ' . 

§ 55. Rewards^ I grant, and Punishtnents must be pro- 
posed to Children, if we intend to work upon them. The 20 
Mistake I imagine is, that those that are generally made use 
of, are ill chosen. The Pains and Pleasures of the Body are, 

I think, of ill Consequence, when made the Rewards and 
Punishments whereby Men would prevail on their Children; 
for, as I said before, they serve but to increase and strength- 25 
en those Inclinations, which ’tis our Business to subdue and 
master. What Principle of Virtue do you lay in a Child, 
if you will redeeiU his Desires of one Pleasure, by the Pro- 
posal of another? This is but to enlarge his Appetite, and 
instruct it to wander. If a Child cries for an unwhoisome 30 
and dangerous Fruit, you purchase his Quiet by giving him 
a less hurtful Sweet-meat This perhaps may preserve his 
Health, but spoils Bis Mind, and sets that farther out of 
Order. F6r here you only change the Object, but flatter 
still his Appetite f and allow that must be satisfy’d, wherein, 35 
as I have shew’d, lies the Root of the Mischief; and till you 
bring him to be able to bear a Denial of that Satisfaction, 
the Child may at present be quiet and orderly, but the 
Disease is not cured. By this Way of proceeding, you 
foment and cherish in him that which is the Spring from 40 
whence all the Evil flows, which will be sure on the next 

' , , * . 3 
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Occasion to break out again with more Violenccj give him 
stronger Longings, and you more 'rrouble. •« 

§ 56. The Mewards and Fimishmcnts then, whereby we 
Remuiirni Children in Order, are quite of 

5 ^ another Kind, and of that Force, that when we 

can get them once to work, the Business, I think, is done, 
and tlie Difficulty is over. Esteem and Disgrace are, of all 
others, the most powerful Incentives to the Mind, wdien 
once it is .brought to relish them. If you can once get into 
10 Children a Love of- Credit, and an Apprehension of Shame 
and Disgrace, you have put into 'em the true Principle, 
which will constantly 'work and incline them to the right 
But it will be askki, How shall this be done? 

I confess it does not at. first Appearance want some 
15 Difficulty; but yet I "think it worth our wdiile to seek the 
Ways (and practise them when found) to attain this, which 
I look on as the great Secret of Education. 

§ 57. mrst^ Children (earlier perhaps than we think) 
are very sensible of Praise and Commendation. They find 
20 a Pleasure in being esteem'd and valu'd, especially by their 
Parents and those whom they depend on. If therefore the 
Father ear ess and commend tlmn when they da weU^ slmi^ a 
cold and neg/ect/ul Cotmtenance to t/mn upon doing ///, and 
this accorapanykl by a like Carriage of the Mother and all 
25 others that are about them, it will, in a little Time, make 
them sensible of the Difference ; and this, if constanily 
observ'd, I <]oubt not but will of itself work more. than 
Threats or Blows, which lose 'their Force wiicn once grown 
common, and are of no 'Use when Shame does not attend 
30 tliem ; and therefore are toLelorbornc, and never to be us’d, 
but in the Case, h'ereafter-mention'd, when it is Isrought to 
Extremity. 

§ 58. ' But Semndh% To make the ‘Sense of Esteem or 
Disgrace sink the dee|)er, and be of the more Weight, other 
35 agreeabk or disagreeable Things shouM mnsiantiy accompany 
dkesi differmt States; not as 'particular Rewards and Pimislf 
merits of this or that particular 'Action, but as necessarily 
belonging 'to,, and constantly attemling ' one, wiio by Iris 
Carriage has brought himself into a Htate of Disgrace or 
.40 Commendation. By which Way of .treating them, ChiMnui 
may as nuuJi as possible be brought to cemarive, that these 
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that are commended, and in Esteem for doing well, will 
necessmly be belov’d and cherish'd by every Body, and 
have all other good Things as a Consequence of it; and on 
the other Side, when any one by Miscarriage falls into Dises- 
teem, and cares not to preserve his Credit, he will unavoid- 5 
ably fail under Neglect and Contempt; and in that State, 
the Want of whatever might satisfy or delight him will follow. 

In this Way the Objects of their Desires §re made assisting 
to Virtue, when a settled Experience from the Beginning 
teaches Children that the Things they •delight in, belong to 
to, and are to be enjoy’d by those only who are ih a State of 
Reputation. If by these Means you can come once to 
shame them out of their Faults, (for besides that, I would 
willingly have no Punishment) and make them in Love with 
the Pleasure of being well thought on, you may turn them 15 
as you please, and they will be in Love with all the Ways of 
Virtue. 

§ 59. The great Difficulty here is, I imagine, from the 
Foliy and Perverseness of Servants, who are hardly to be 
hinder'd from crossing herein the Design of the Father and 20 
Mother. Children discountenanc'd by their Parents for any 
Fault, find usually a Refuge and Relief in the Caresses of 
those foolish Flatterers, who thereby undo whatever the 
Parents endeavour to establish. When the Father or Mother 
looks sowre on the Child, every Body else should put on 25 
the same Coldness to him, and no body give him Counte- 
nance, 'till Forgiveness ask’d, and a Reformation of his 
Fault has set him right again^ and restor'd him to^ his for- 
mer Credit. If this were constantly observ'd, I guess there 
would be little Need of Blows or Chiding: Their own Ease 30 
and Satisfaction would quickly teach Children to court 
CommendatioH, and avoid doing that which they found 
every Body condei^n'd and they were sure to suffer for, 
without being chid or beaten. This would teach them 
Modesty and Shame; and they would quickly come to have 35 
a natural Abhorrence for that which they found made them 
slighted and neglected by every Body. But how this Incon- 
venience from Servants is to be r^medy'd, I must leave to 
Parents' Care and Consideration. Only I think it of great 
Importance ; and that they are very happy who can get 40. 
discreet People about their Children, 
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, § 6o. Frequent Beating or C/iiding is therefore carefully 
sfmmf atmided: Because this Sort of Correction 

never produces any Goodj lartlier than it serves 
to raise S/mme and Abhorrence of the Miscarriage that 
' 5 brought it on thenv And if the greatest Part of the Trouble 
be not the' Sense that they have done amiss, and the Ap- 
prehension that they have drawn on themselves 'the just 
Displeasure of their best FriendSs the Pain of Whipping 
will work but an iuiperfect Cure. It ■ only patches up for 
10 the present, and sldns it over, but reaches not to the Bottom 
of the Son"^; ingenuous Skame^ and the Apprehensions of 
Displeasure, are the only 'true Restraint. These alone 
ougM to hold the Reins, and keep the Child in Order. But 
corporal Fum$hmeat| must necessarily lose tliat Effect, and 
15 wear, out the Bens# of S/iame^ where they frequently re- 
turn. Shame in Children has the same Place that Modesty 
has in Women, which cannot be kept and often transgressed 
, against ' 'And as to the Apprehension of Bis^/msure m tim 
■ Barents^ that will comedo be very insignificant, if the Marks 
20 'of that Displeasure 'quickly ' cease, ^ mud a few Blows fully 
expiate. '/Parents should well consider what Faults in their 
Children are ^’eighty enough to 'deserve the Declaration of 
of their Anger*. 'But when their Displeasure is once declafd 
^ to a, Degree that carties any Punishment with at, they ought 
05 not’pre'sently to lay by the 'Severity of their Brows, but to 
restore their Children to their former Grace with some 
Difficulty, and delay a fail Reconciliation, their Confor- 
mity and more than ordinary Merit, nftike' good their 
Amendment If this be not so orderVl, Pmishment will, 
30 by Familiarity, become a mere Thing of Course, arul lose all 
its Influence; offending, being chastised, and then forgiven, 
will be thouglu as natural and necessary, as* Noon, Night, 
and Morning following one another. 

§ 6x. Concerning I shall only remark this 

3 S A f Thing more of it, that though it be not the 

^ Principle and Measure of Virtue, (fur that 
is the Knowledge of a Man's Duty, 'and the Satisfaction it is 
to obey his Maker, in foppwing the Dictates of that Light 
God has given him, with the Hopes of Accej)tation and 
40 Reward) yet it is that which comes nearest to it: And being 
the' Testimony and Applause that other People's Rcasoni as 
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it were by a common Consent, gives to virtuous and well- 
order'd^ Actions, it is the proper Guide and Encouragement 
of Children, ^till they grow able to judge for themselves, and 
to find what is right by their own Reason. 

§ 62. This Consideration may direct Parents how to 5 
manage themselves in reproving and commending their 
Children.^ The Rebukes and Chiding, which their Faults 
will sometimes make hardly to be avoided, ^honld not only be 
in sober, grave, and unpassionate Words, but also alone and 
in private : But the Commendations Chidren deserve, they 10 
should receive before others. This doubles , the Reward, by 
spreading their Praise; but the Backwardness Parents shew 
in divulging their Faults, will make them set a greater Value 
on their Credit themselves, and teach tliiem to be the more 
careful to preserve the good Opinion df others, whilst they 15 
think they have it : But when being expos'd to Shame, by 
publishing their Miscarriages, they give .it up for lost, that 
Check upon them is taken off, and they will be the less 
careful to preserve others' good Thoughts of them, the more 
they suspect that their Reputo^^ with diem is already 20 
blemish'd. 

§ 63. But if a right Course be taken with Children, 
there will not be so much need of the Application of the 
common Rewards and Punishments as we imagine, and as 
the general Practice has establish'd. For all "their innocent 25 
Folly, Playing, and childish Actions, are to cHidishmss 
left perfectly free and unrestrained, as far as they 
can consist with ihe Respect due to those that are present; 
and that with the greatest Allowance. If these Faults of 
their Age, rather than of the Children themselves, were, as they 30 
should be, left only to Time and Imitation and riper Years 
to cure, Childnjn wojild escape a great deal of misapply’d 
and useless Correction, which either fails to overpower the 
natural Di^osition of their Childhood, and so by an ineffec- 
tuai Familiarity, makes Correction in other necessary Cases 35 
of less Use; or else if it be of Force to restrain the natural 
Gaiety of that Age, it serves only to spoil the Temper both 
of Body and Mind. If the Noise and Bustle of their Play 
prove at any Time inconvenient, or unsuitable to the Place 
or Company they are in, (which can only be where their 40 
Parents are) a Look or a Word from the Father or Mother, 
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if they have establinh'd the Authority tlicy slioukl^ will be 
enough either to retnove or quiet them for that llml* But 
this gamesome Humour, wliicli is wisely aclupted by Nature 
to their Age and Mernix'r, shouM milicr be encouraged to 
S keep up their Spirits, and improve their Strength a,iul Health, 
than curb'd and restrain'd; an<i th,e diict' Art is to make all 
that they have to do, Sport mal Blay tuf>, 

§ 64. And h^^-re jue leave to take Notice of one 

ordinary Method 

^ of EdriCation ; and that is, the ciiargiiig of 
Children’s 'Memories, upon all Occasions, with /dvAr and 
Precepts, which they often do not understand., and constant- 
ly as soon forget as given* If it be some A€ti<.)n you would 
have done, or done,, otherwise, whenever they forget, or do 
IS it awkwardly, make them do it over and over again, hill they 
are perfect; whereby you will get these two Advantages. 
Mrsij To see whether it be an Action they can do, or is fit 
to be expected of them: For sometimes Children are bid to 
do Things which upon Trial they are found not able to do, 
20 and had need be taught and exercis’d in before they are 
requir'd to ■ do them. Bat it is much easier for a Tutor to 
command than to teach, Anotlicr Thing got by 

it will be this, that by repeating the same Action ’till it be 
grown habitual in them, the Performance will not ilcpcnd on 
25 Memory or ''Reflection, the Concomitant oi* Prudence and 
Age, and not of Childhood, 'but will be natural in them. 

Thus bowing to a .Gentleman, . when he salutes Jiim, and 

looking in , his Face, whciV'hc spea,ks do hiiti, is by constant 
Use as natural to. a well-bred Man, as breathing; it requires 
$0 nO' Thought, no .'Reflection. Having this Way cured in 
your Child. any .Fault, if is cured for ever: And thuS' one by 
one you ''may weed them out all, and plant whui Habits you 
please., . 

' ' § 65.. I have seen Parents so heap IMes oiPtheir Child- 

35 ren, that it impossible for the poor little Ones to re- 
member a tenth Part of them, much ies.s to ol^scrve tliem. 

However, they were cither by Words or .Blows corrected lor 
the Breach of those multij)ly'd and often very imperiiiient 
Precepts. Whence it naturally follow'd that 'the Children 
40 minded not what was said to them,, when it was evident to 
them that no Attention they were capable of was sufficient 
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to preserve them from Transgression, and the Rebukes 
which *follow’d it. 

Let therefore your Rules to your Son be as few as possi- 
ble, and rather fewer than more than seem absolutely neces- 
sary. For if you burden him with many Rtdes, one of these 5 
two Things must necessarily follow; that, either he must be 
very often punish'd, which will be of ill Consequence, by 
making Punishment too frequent and familiar; or else you 
must let the Transgressions of some of your Rules go un- 
punish'd, whereby they will of course ♦grow contemptible, 10 
and your Authority become cheap to him. Make but few 
Laws^ but see they be well observ'd when once made. Few 
Years require but few Laws, and as his Age increases, when 
one Rule is by Practice well establish'd, you may add another. 

§ 66. But j)ray remember, Children are mi to be taught 15 
which will be always slipping out of their Memo- 
ries. What you think necessary for them to do, settle in 
them by an indispensable Practice, as often as the Occasion 
returns; and if it be possible, make Occasions. 

This will Habits in them, which being * 20 

once establish'd, operate of themselves easily and naturally, 
without the Assistance of the Memory.' But here let me 
give two Cautions, x. The one is, that you keep thern to 
the Practice of what you would have grow into a Habit in 
them, by kind Words, and gentle Admonitions, rather as 25 
minding them of what they forget, than by harsh Rebukes 
and Chiding, as if they were wilfully guilty. 2. Another 
Thing you are fo take Care of, is, not to endeavour to settle 
too many Habits at once, lest by Variety you confound 
them, and so perfect none. When constant Custom has 3 *^ 
made any one Thing easy and natural to 'em, and they prac- 
tise it without Reflection, yon may then go on to another. 

This Method* of teaching Children by a repeated 
Practice^ tind the same Action done over and pracuce. 
over again, under the Eye and Direction of the 35 

Tutor, 'till they have got the Habit of doing it well, and not 
by relying on Rules ^ trusted to their Memories, has so many 
Advantages, which Way soever we consider it, that I cannot 
but wonder (if ill Customs could be wonder'd at in any Thing) 
how it could possibly be so much neglected. I shall name 40 
one more that comes now in my Way. By this Method we 
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shall see whether what is requir’d of him be adapted to his 
Capacity, and any Way suited to the Child’s natural Genius 
and Constitution; for that too must be consider’d in a right 
Education.' We, must not hope 'Wholly to change their 
S original Tempers, nor make the Gay pensive and grave, nor the 
Melancholy sportive, without spoiling them. God has 
stamp’d certain Characters, upon Men’s Minds, which like 
■their Shapes, may perhaps' be a ' little mended, but can 
hardly be totally afeer’d and transform’d into the contrary. 

10 He therefore th^t is about Children should well study 
their Natures and Aptitudes, and see by often Trials what 
Turn they easily take, and what becomes them; observe 
what their native Stock is, how it may be improv’d, and what 
it is lit for: He should consider what they want, whether 
15 they be capable of having it wrought into them by Industry, 
and incorporated there by Practice; and whether it be worth 
while to endeavour it For in many Cases, all that we can 
do, or should aim at, is, to make the best of what Nature 
has given, to prevent the Vices and Faults to which such 
20 a Constitution is most inclin’d, and give it ail the Advantages 
it is capable of. Every one’s natural Genius should be 
carry’d as far as it could; but to attempt the putting another 
upon him, will be but Labour in vain; and what is so 
plaister’d on, will at best sit but untowardly, and have always 
25 hanging to' it the Ungracefulness of Constraint and Affecta- 
" tiom 

is not^ I confess, an early Fault of Childhood, 
Product of untaught ‘Nature. It is 
'of that Sort of Weeds which grow not in the 
50 wnld uncultivated Waste, but in Garden-Plots, under the 
negligent Hand or unskilful Care of a Gardener. Manage- 
ment and Instruction, and some Sense of the Necessity 
of Breeding, are requisite to make any one capable of Ajfec- 
iaiion^ which endeavours to correct natural Defect?], and has 
35 always the laudable Aim of Pleasing, though it always misses 
It; and^ the more it labours to put on Gracefulness, the 
farther it is. from it For this Reason, it is the more care- 
fully to be watch’d, because it is the proper Fault of Edu- 
cation; a perverted Education indeed, but such as young 
40 People often fall into, either by their own Mistake, or the 
ill Conduct of those about them. 
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He that will examine wherein that Gracefulness lies, 
which •always pleases, will find it arises from that natural 
Coherence which appears between the Thing done and 
such a Temper of Mind as cannot but be approv'd of as 
suitable to the Occasion. We cannot but be pleas’d with 5 
an humane, friendly, civil Temper, wherever we meet with it. 

A Mind free, and Master of itself and all its Actions, not 
low and narrow, not haughty and insolent, not blemish’d 
with any great Defect, is what every one is taken with. The 
Actions which naturally flow from such well-form’d Mind, 10 
please us also, as the genuine Marks of it; and*being as it 
were natural Emanations from the Spirit and Disposition 
within, cannot but be easy and unconstrain’d. This seems 
to me to be that Beauty which shines through some Men’s 
Actions, sets off all that they do, and takes all they come 15 
near; when by a constant Practice, they have fashion’d their 
Carriage, and made all those little Expressions of Civility 
and Respect, which Nature or Custom has establish’d in 
Conversation, so easy to themselves, that . they seem not 
artificial or studied, but naturally to follow from a Sweetness 20 
of Mind and a welUurtfd Disposition, 

On the other Side, Affectation is an awkward and forc^’d 
Imitation of what should be genuine and easy, wanting the 
Beauty that accompanies what is natural; because there is 
always a Disagreement between the outward Action, and 25 
the Mind within, one of these two Ways : i. ^ Either when 
a Man would outwardly put on a Disposition of Mind, 
which then he nsally has not, but endeavours by a forc’d 
Carriage to make shew of; yet so, that the Constraint he is 
under discovers itself: And thus Men affect sometimes to 30 
appear sad, merry, or kind, when in truth they are not so. 

2. The o*her is, when they do not endeavour to make 
shew of Dispositioifs of Mind, which they have not, but to 
express these they have by a Carriage not suited to them : 
And such in Conversation are all constrain’d Motions, 35 
Actions, Words, or Looks, which, though design’d to sheysr 
either their Respect or Civility to the Company, or their 
Satisfaction and Easiness in it, are not yet natural nor genu* 
ine Marks of the one or the other, but rather of some 
Defect or Mistake within.^ Imitation of others, without 40 
discerning what is graceful in them, or what is peculiar to 
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their Characters, often makes a great I'^art of this. But 
, Affedaikm of all Kinds, whencesoever it ijroceeds, is Always 
offensive; because we naturally hate whatever is counterfeit, 
and condemn those who have nothing better to recommend 
5 themselves by. 

Plain and rough Nature, left to itself, is much better 
than an artificial Ungratiefiiiness, and sucii studyhi Ways of 
being ilifasliion'd.^ The Want of an Accomplishment, or 
some Defect in our Behaviour, conmig sliort of the utmost 
10 Gracefulness, often ^escapes Observation and Censure. But 
Apeiaiimt In any Part' of our Carriage is lighting up a 
Candle to our Defects, and never fails to make us be taken 
notice 'Of^ either as wanting Sense, or wanting Sincerity. 
This Governors ought the more diligently to look after, 
15 because, as 'I above observ’d, his an act]uhxl Ugliness, 
owing to mistaken Education, few being guilty of it but 
those who pretend to Breeding, and wouhl not be thought 
ignorant of what is fashionable and becoming in Conversa- 
tion; and, if I mistake not, it has often its Rise from the 
20 lazy Admonitions of those who give Rules, and propose 
"Examples, without joining Practice with tlieir Instructions 
and making their Puj>ils repeat the Action in their Sight, 
that, they may correct what is indecent or constrain’d in it, 
till it be perfected into an habitual and becoming Easiness. 
25 §67. Mamm% as they calidt, about which Clriklren 

' often perplex’d, and have so many gmodly 

^ Exhortations made them by theur wise ^ Maids 

and Governesses,,. I think, are rather to, Ifti learnt fay Ex- 
ample than Rules; and then Children, if lce|')t out of ill 
30 Company, will take a Pride to behave themsehajs prettily, 
after the Fashion of others, perceiving themsi,;lves esteem’d 
and commended for it. But if 'by a httic f^egligcnce in 
this Fart, the Boy should not ■■puli od*his Hat, nor make 
Legs very gracefully, a Dancing-master will cure iFlat Defect, 
35 ami wipe off all that Plainness of Nature, which the ada- 
mode People call Clownishness. And since nothing a])pears 
to me to give Children so .much becoming Gonfiiknice and 
Behaviour, and so to raise them to the ConversiUion of 
Dtic:n- «^bove their Age, as 'I think they 

40 should he taught to damx* a$ soon 'as they are 

' learning it. For tho’ this consist O'Uly in oufa 
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ward Gracefulness of Motion, yet, I know not how, it gives 
Children manly Thoughts and Carriage, more than any 
thing. But otherwise, I would not have little Children 
much tormented about Punctilio’s or Niceties of Breeding. 

Never trouble your seif about those Faults in, them, 5 
which you know Age will cure: And therefore want of well- 
fashion’d Civility in the Carriage,* whilst Civility is not 
wanting in the Mind, (for there you mus| take care to plant 
it early) should be the Parents’ least Care, whilst they are 
young. If his tender Mind be hlFd with, a Veneration for 10 
his Parents and Teachers, which consists in Love and 
Esteem, and a Fear to offend them; and with Respect and 
good Will to ail People; that Respect will of itself teach 
those Ways of expressing it, which he observes most accept- 
able. Be sure to keep up in him the Principles of good 15 
Nature and Kindness; make them as habitual as you can, 
by Credit and Commendation, and the good Things accom- 
panying that State : And when they have taken root in his 
Mind, and are settled there by a continued Practice, fear 
not, the Ornaments of Conversation, and the Outside of 20 
fashionable Manners, will come in their due Time ; if when 
they are remov’d out of their Maid’s Care, they are put 
into the Hands of a well-bred Man to be their Governor. , . 

Whilst they are very young, any Carelessness is to be 
borne with in Children, that carries not with it the Marks of 25 
Pride or ill Nature ; but those, whenever they appear in any 
Action, are to be corrected immediately by the Ways above- 
mention’d. Wflat I have said concerning Manners, I would 
not have so understood, as if I meant that those who have 
the Judgment to do it, should not gently fashion the 30 
Motions and Carriage of Children, when they are very 
young. It wtjuld be of great Advantage, if they had People 
about them from tlieir being first able to ^go, that had the 
Skill, and would take the right Way to do it That which I 
complain of, is the wrong Course that is usually taken in this 35 
Matter. Children, who were never taught any .such Thing 
as Behaviour, are often (especially when Strangers are 
present) chid for having some way or other fail’d, in good 
Manners, and have thereupon Reproofs and Precepts heap’d 
upon them, concerning putting off their Hats, or making of 4^ 
Legs, Though in this, those concern’d pretend to 
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correct' the Child, yet in Truth, for the most Fart, it is but 
to cover their own ' Shame ; and they lay the Blariie on 
the poor little Ones, sometimes passionately enough, to 
divert it from themselves, for fear the By-standers should 
5 impute to their Want of' Care and Skill the Child^s ill 
Behaviour. 

For, as for the Children .themselves, they are never one 
jot bettered by occasional Lectures, They at other 
Times should be shewn what to do, and' by reiterated 
10 Actions be fashioifcl: beforehand into the Practice of what 
is ht and becoming, and not told and talked to do upon the 
Spot, of what they have never been accustomed nor know 
how to do as they should. To hare and rate them thus at 
every turn, is not to teach them, but to vex and torment 
15 them to no purpose. They should be let alone, rather than 
chid for a Fault which is none of theirs, nor is in their 
Power to mend for speaking to. And it were much better 
their natural: childish Negligence or Plainness should be left 
to the Care of riper Years, than that they should frequently 
20 have Rebukes misplac’d upon them, which neither do nor 
can give them graceful Motions. , If their Minds are well- 
dispos’d, and principled with inward Civility, a great Part 
of the Roughness which sticks to the Outside for Want of 
better Teaching, Time and Observation will rub off, as they 
25 grow up, if they are bred in good Company; but if in ill, 
all the Rules in the World, ail the Correction imaginable, 
will not be able to polish them- For you must take this 
for a certain Truth, that let . them have wliat Instructions 
you %vill, and ever so learned Lectures of Ikeeding daily 
30 inculcated into them, that w^hich will most iniliience their 
Carriage wilLbe the Company they.gon verse with, ■and thC' 
Fashion of those, about' them. ■ Children (nay, , and Men 
too), do most by Example. We are ail a*Sort of Camelions, 
that still take a Tincture from Things near u$; nor is it to 
35 be wonder’d at in Children, who better understand what' 
they see than what they hear. 

§ 68- I raenlion’d above one great 'Mischief that came' 
Servants, to Children, when' by their Flat- 
> * teries they take off the PMge and Force of the 
40 Parents* Rebukes, and so lessen their Authority : And here 
is another great Inconvenience which Children receive from 
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the ill Examples which they meet with amongst the meaner 
Servants. 

They are wholly, if possible, to be kept from such 
Conversation; for the Contagion of these ill Precedents, 
both in Civility and Virtue, horribly infects Children, as 5 
often as they come within reach of it. They frequently 
learn from unbred or debauch’d Servants such Language, 
untowardly Tricks and Vices, as otherwise they possibly 
would be ignorant of all their Lives. 

§ 69. ’Tis a hard Matter wholly to prevent this Mischief. 10 
You will have very good luck, if you never have a clownish 
or vicious Servant, and if from them your Children never 
get any Infection ; But yet as much must be done towards 
it as can be, and the Children kept as much as may be *in 
the Company of their Parents, and those to whose Care they 15 
are committed.' To this Purpose, their being in their Pre- 
sence should be made easy to them ; they should be 
allow’d the Liberties and Freedoms suitable to their Ages, 
and not be held under unnecessary Restraints, when in their 
Parents’ or Governor’s Sight. If it be a Prison to.them, ’tis 20 
no Wonder they, should not like, it. They must not be 
hinder’d from being Children, or from playing, or doing as 
Children, but from doing ill ; all other Liberty is to be 
allow’d them. Next, to make them in love with the Coih- 
panv of their Parents, they should receive all their good 25 
Things there, and from their Hands. The Servants should 
be hinder’d from making court to them by giving them 
strong Drink, Wine, Fruit, Play-Things, and other such 
Matters, which may make them in love with their Conver- 
sation. 3 ® 

§ 70. Having nam’d Company, I am almost ready to 
throw away my Pen, and trouble you no farther camtam. 
on this Subject: Fdr since that does more than 
all Precepts, Rules and Instructions, methinks ’tis almost 
wholly in vain to make a long Discourse of other Things, 35 
and to talk of that almost to no Purpose. For you will be 
ready to say. What shall I do with my Son? If I keep him 

• How mack the Romans thought the Education of their ChUdreti 
a Easiness that properly belong d to the Parents theviselves,_ see in Sue- 
toniuSj Augusts § 64* Flutarclx nita CcLtonis Diodoru.? 

Siculus L % cap. 3. 
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always at home, he will be in danger to be my young Mas- 
ter; and if I send him abroad, how is it possible keep 
him from the Contagion of Rudeness and Vice, which is 
every where so in Fashion? In my House he will perhaps 
S be more innocent, but more ignorant too of the World; 
wanting there Change of Company, and being us'd con- 
stantly to the same Faeces, he will, when he comes abroad, 
be a sheepish or conceited Creature. 

I confess, both Sides have their inconveniences. Being 
to abroad, 'tis true, will make him bolder, and better able to 
bustle and ^ shift among Boys of his own Age; and the 
Emulation of School-Fellows often puts Life and Industry 
into young Lads. But till you can find a School, wherein it 
is possible for the Master to look after the Manners of his 
IS Scholars, and can shew as great Effects of his Care of form- 
ing their Minds to Virtue, and their Carriage to good 
Breeding, as of forming their Tongues to the learned Lan- 
guages, you must confess, that you have a strange Value 
for \Vords, when preferring the Languages of the antieiit 
20 Greeks and Romans to that which made 'em such brave 
Men, you think it worth while to hazard your Son's Inno- 
cence and Virtue for a little Greek and Latm. For, as for 
that Boldness and Spirit which Lads get amongst their Play- 
Felibws at School, it has ordinarily such a Mixture of Rude- 
25 ness and ill-turn'd Confidence, that those misbecoming and 
disingenuous Ways of shifting in the World must be unlearnt, 
and all the Tincture wash'd out again, to make 'Way for 
better Principles,' and such Manners as make a truly worthy 
Man. He that considers how diamelTically opposite the 
30 Skill of living well, and managing, as a' Man 'should do, 'his 
Affairs in the, World, is, to that M,a!-pertness, 'Tricking, or 
, Violence learnt 'amongst School-Boys, will thkik tiie Faults 
of a privater Education infinitely to Be preferr'd tO' such 
'Improvements, and will lake Care. to preserve his Child's 
35 Innocence and .Modesty at 'Home, as being nearer of Kin, 
and more in the Way of .those Qualities which make an 
useful and' 'able Man. Nor does any one find, or so much 
as suspect, .that that Retirement and Baslifulness -which 
\ their Daughters are brought up in, m,akes them less know- 
40 ing, or less able Women. Conversation, when tliey come 
. into, the World, soon gives them a becoming Assurance; and 
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whatsoever, beyond that, there is of rough and boisterous, 
may m Men be very well spar’d too; for Courage arid 
Steadiness, as I take it, lie not in Roughness and ill 
Breeding. 

Virtue is harder to be got, than a Knowledge of the 5 
World; and if lost in a young Man, is seldom recover’d. 
Sheepishness and Ignorance of then World, the Faults im- 
puted to a private Education, are neither the necessary 
Consequences of being bred at Home, nor if they were, are 
they incurable Evils; Vice is the more stubborn, as well as 10 
the more dangerous Evil of the two; and therefore in the 
first Place to be fenced against. If that sheepish Softness 
which often enervates those who are bred like Fondlings at 
Home, be carefully to be avoided, it is principally so for 
Virtue’s sake; for fear lest such a yielding Temper should 15 
be too susceptible of vicious Impressions, and expose the 
Novice too easily to be corrupted. A young Man before 
he leaves the Shelter of his Father’s House, and the Guard 
of a Tutor, should be fortify’d with Resolution, and made 
acquainted with Men, to secure his Virtues, lest he should 20 
be led into some ruinous Course, or fatal Precipice, before 
he is sufficiently acquainted with the Dangers of Conversa- 
tion, and has Steadiness enough not to yield to every 
Temptation. Were it not for this, a young Man’s Bashful- 
ness and Ignorance in the World, would not so much need 25 
an early Care. Conversation would cure it in a great 
Measure; or if that will not do it early enough, it is only a 
stronger Reasomfor a good Tutor at Home. For if Pains 
be to be taken to givq him a manly Air and Assurance be- 
times, it is chiefly as a Fence to liis Virtue when he goes 30 
into the World under his own Conduct. 

It is preposterous therefore to sacrifice his Innocency to 
the attaining of CofTfidence and some little Skill of bustling 
for himseM among others, by his Conversation with illbred 
and vicious Boys; when the chief Use of that Sturdiness, 35 
and standing upon his own Legs, is only for the Preserva- 
tion of his Virtue. For if Confidence or Cunning come 
qnce to mix with Vice, and support his Miscarriages, he is 
only the surer lost; and you must undo again, and strip 
him of that he has gqt from his Companions, or give him up 40 
to Ruin. Boys will .unavoidably be taught Assurance by 
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Conversation with Meti, when they are brought into it ; and 
that is Time enough* Modesty and Submission, til]^ then, 
better fits them for Instruction; and therefore there needs 
not any great Care to stock them with Confidence before- 
S hand*. That 'which requires most Time, Pains, and Assi- 
duity, is, to work into them-' the Principles and Practice of 
Virtue . and good 'Breeding. ' This is the Seasoning they 
. ' should be prepar’d with, so as not easily to be got out again. 

This they had need to be well provided with; for Conver- 
ro sation, when they come into the World, will add to their 
Knowledge"” and Assurance, but be too apt to take from 
their Virtue; which therefore they ought to be pleutifuliy 
stor’d with, and have that Tincture sunk deep into them. 

How they should be fitted for Conversation, and enter’d 
15 into the World, when they are ripe for it, we shall consider 
in another Place. But how any one’s bekig put into a 
mix’d Herd of unruly Boys, and there learning to wrangle at 
Trap, or rook at Span-farthing, fits him for civil Conversa- 
tion or Business, I do not see. And what Qualities are 
20 ordinarily to be got from such a Troop of Play-Fellows as 
Schools usually assemble together from Parents of all 
Kinds, that a Father should so much covet, is hard to divine. 

I am sure, he who is able to be at the Charge of a Tutor at 
Home, may there give his Son a more genteel Carriage, 
25 more manly Thoughts, and a Sense of what is worthy, and 
becoming, with a greater Proficiency in Learning into the 
Bargain, and ripen him up, sooner into 'a Man, than any at 
School can, do.' ,': Not that T blame the Schoolmaster in this, ' 
or think it to be laid to his Charge^ The Difference is 
30 great between two or tlrree Pupils in the same House, and 
three or four Score Boys lodg’d up and down: For let the 
Master’s Industry and Skill be never so ^reaty it is impossi- 
ble he should have fifty or an hundred Scholars under his 
Eye,, any longer than they, are in the School together: Nor 
35 can it be expected, that he should instruct them successfully 
many thing but their Books-; the forming of their Minds, 
and Manners, requiring a constant Attention/and particular 
Application to every single Boy, which is impossible in a 
numerous Flock, and .would be wholly in vam (could he 
40 have I'ime to study and correct every one’s particular 
Defects and wrong Inclinations) when the Lad was to be 
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left to himself, or the prevailing Infection of his Fellows, 
the greatest Part of the four and twenty Hours. 

But Fathers, observing that Fortune is often most suc- 
cessfully courted by bold and bustling Men, are glad to see 
their Sons pert and forward betimes; take it for an happy 5 
Omen that they will be thriving Men, and look on the 
Tricks they play their School-Fellows, or learn from them, 
as a Proficiency in the Art of Living, and making their Way 
through the World. But I must take tlie Liberty to say, 
that he that lays the Foundation of his Son’s Fortune in 10 
Virtue and good Breeding, takes the only sure and warrant- 
able Way, And ’tis not the Waggeries or Cheats practis’d 
amongst School-Boys, ’tis not their Roughness one to an- 
other, nor the well-laid Plots of robbing an Orchard together, 
that make an able Man; but the Principles of Justice, 15 
Generosity, and* Sobriety, join’d with Observation and In- 
dustry, Qualities which I judge School-Boys do not learn 
much of one another. And if a young Gentleman bred at 
Home, be not taught more of them than he could learn at 
School, his Father has made a very ill Choice of a Tutor. 20 
Take a Boy from the Top of a Grammar-School, and one of 
the same Age bred as he should be in his Father’s Family, 
and bring them into good Company together, and then see 
which of the two will have the more manly Carriage, and 
address himself with the more becoming Assurance to 25 
Strangers. Here I imagine the School-Boy’s Confidence 
will either fail or discredit him ; and if it be such as fits him 
only for the Conversation of Boys, he were better to be 
without it. 

Vice, if we may believe the general Complaint, ripens 30 
so fast Bow-a-days, and runs up to Seed so early in young 
People, that it 4s impossible to keep a Lad from the spread- 
ing Contagion, if you will venture him abroad in the Herd, 
and trust t# Chance or his own Inclination for the Choice 
of his Company at School. By what Fate Vice has so 35 
thriven amongst us these Years past, and by what Hands it 
has been nurs’d up into so uncontroul’d a Dominion, I shall 
leave to others to enquire. I wish that those who complain 
of the great decay of Christian Piety and Virtue every where, 
and of Learning and acquir’d Improvements in the Gentry 40 
of this Generation, would consider how to retrieve them in 
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the next This I am sure, that if the Foundation of it be 
not laid in the Education and Principling of the Youth, all 
other Endeavours will be in vain. And if the Innocence, 
Sobriety, and Industry of those who are coming up, be not 
5 tjaken care of and preserved, kwii! be ridiculous to expect, 
that those who , are to succeed next on the Stage, should 
abound in that Virtue, Ability, and Learning, which has 
hitherto made England considerable in the World. I was 
going to add Courage too, though it has been look’d on as 
10 the natural Inheritance of Englishmen. What has been 
talk’d of seme late Actions at Sea, of a Kind unknown to 
our Ancestors, gives , me Occasion to say, that Debauchery 
sinks the Courage of Men; and when Dissoluteness has 
eaten out the Sense of true Plonour, Bravery seldom stays 
15 long after it And I think it impossible to fmd an Instance 
of any Nation, however renown’d for their Yalour, who ever 
kept their Credit in Arms, or made themselves redoubtable 
amongst their Neighbours, after. Corruption had once broke 
through and dissolv’d the Restraint of Discipline, and Yice 
20 was grown to such an Head, that it durst shew itself bare- 
fac’d without being out of Countenance. 

'Tis Virtue then, direct Virtue., which is the hard and 
Vitim aim’d at in Education, and 

not a forward Pertness, or any little Arts of 
25 Shifting. ' All :other' Considerations, : and ' Accomplishments 
should give way and be postpon’d to this. This is the 
solid and substantial Good 'which Tutors should not only 
read Lectures, and talk of, but the Labounand Art of Edu- 
cation should furnish the Mind with, and fasten there, and 
30 never cease till the young Man had a true Relish of it, and 
plac’d his Strength, his Glory, and his Pleasure in it 

'The more this advances, the easier Way, will'be made 
c Other AccompHshmentsdn their Toms. For 

any. brought to subiuit to yirtue, will 

33 not be refectory, or resty, in any Thing that becomes him; 
and tbereiore I .cannot but prefer breeding of a young 
Gentleman at home in his Father’s Sight, under a good 
Governour, as much the best and safest Way to this great 
and main End of Education, when it can be had, and is 
:4oorde.Pd as it 'should 'be: Gentlemen’s, Houses are seldom 
without Yariety of Company; They should' use their, Sons 
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to all the strange Faces that come there, and engage them 
in Conversation with Men of Parts and Breeding, as soon as 
they are capable of it. And why those who live in the 
Country should not take them with them, when they make 
Visits of Civility to their Neighbours, I know not. This I 5 
am sure, a Father that breeds his Son at home, has the 
Opportunity to have him more in hi:^ own Company, and 
there give him what Encouragement he thinks fit, and can 
keep him better from the Taint of Ser\' ants ""and the meaner 
Sort of People, than is possible to be dcjpe abroad. But 10 
what shall be resolved in the Case, must in great IVkiasure be 
left to the Parents, to be determin’d by their Circumstances 
and Conveniences; only I think it the worst sort of good 
Husbandry for a Father not to strain himself a little for his 
Son's Breeding; which, let his Condition be what it will, is 15 
the best Portion Ire can leave him. But if, after all, it shall 
be thought by some, that the Breeding at Home has too 
little Company, and that at ordinary Schools, not such as it. 
should be for a young Gentleman, I think there might be 
Ways found out to avoid the Inconveniences on the one 20 
Side and the other. 

§ 71. Having under Consideration how great the Influ- 
ence of Company is, and how prone we are all, especi- 
ally Children, to Imitation; I must here take the Liberty to 
mind Parents of this one Thing, mz. That he that will 25 
have his Son have a Pespect for him and his Orders, must 
himself have a great Reverence for his Son. Maxima 
debetur Pueris reverentia. You must do nothing ^ „ 
before him, which you would not have him .imi« 
tate. If any Thing escape you, which you would have pass 30 
for a Fault in him, he will be sure to shelter himself under 
your Example, g-nd shelter himself so as that it will not 
be easy to come at him, to correct it in him the right Way. 

If you punish him for what he sees you practise yourself, he 
will not think that Severity to proceed from Kindness in 35 
you, careful to amend a Fault in him ; but will be apt to 
interpret it the Peevishness and arbitrary Imperiousness of 
a Father, who, without any Ground for it, would deny his 
Son the Liberty and Pleasures he takes himself. Or if you 
assume to yourself the Liberty you have taken, as a Privi- 40 
lege belonging to riper Years, to which a Child must not 
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aspire, you do but add new force to your Example, and 
recommend the Action the more powerfully to hkn. For 
you must always remember, that Children affect to be Men 
earlier than is thought; and tliey love Breeches, not for 
5 their Cut or Ease, but because the having them is a Mark 
or Step towards Manhood. What I say of the Father’s 
Carriage before his GJiildren, must extend itself to all those 
who have any. Authority over them, or for whom he -would 
have them have'any Respect. 

10 § 72- But t<) return to the Business of Rewards and 

• Punislments. All the Actions of Childishness, 
Pumsimmt. unfashionable Carriage, and whatever Time 
and Age will of itself be sure to reform, being (as I have 
said) exempt from the Discipline of the Rod, there will not 
15 be so much need of beating Children as is generally made 
use of. To which if we add learning to read, write, dance, 
foreign Language, ds^c. as under the same Privilege, there 
will be but very rarely an Occasion for Blows or Force in an 
ingenuous Education. The right Way to teach them those 
20 Things, is, to give them a Idking and Inclination to what 
you propose to them to be learn’d, and that will engage 
their Industry and Application. This I think no hard 
Matter to do, if Children be handled as they should be, and 
the Rewards and Punishments above-mention’d be carefully 
25 apply’d, and with them these few Rules observ’d in the 
Method of instructing them. 

§ 73, I. None of the Things they are to learn, should 
; ever be made a Burthen to them, or impos’d on 

raj*. them as a Tas^. Whatever is so propos’d, pre- 
30 sently becomes irksome; the Mind takes an Aversion to it, 
though before it were a Thing of Delight or Indifferency. 
Let a Child but be order’d to whip his Top at a certain Time 
every Day, whether he has or has not ft hlind to it; let this 
be but requir’d of him as a Duty, wherein he must spend so 
3S many Hours Morning and Afternoon, and see whether he 
will not soon be weary of any Play at this Rate. Is it not 
so with grown Men? What they do chearfuliy of themselves, 
do they not presently grow sick 01, and can no more endure, 
as soon as they find it is expected of them as a Duty? 
40 Children have as much a Miml to shew that they are free, 
that their own good Actions come from themselves, that 
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they are absolute and independent, as any of the proudest 
of you ^own Men, think of them as you please. 

§ 74. 2. As a Consequence of this, they should seldom 

be put about doing even those Things you have j;>isi>ositio 
got an Inclination in them to, but when they 5 

have a Mind and Disposition to it He that loves Reading, 
Writing, Musick, 6^^:. finds yet in himself certain Seasons 
wherein those Things have no, Relish to hijn; and if at that 
Time he forces himself to it, he only pothers and wearies 
hirnseif to no purpose. So it is with Children. This Change 10 
of Temper should be carefully observ’d in thenf, and the 
favourable Seasons of Aptitude and Inclmatipn be heedfully 
laid hold of; And if they are not often enough forward of 
themselves, a good Disposition should be talk’d into them, 
before they be set upon any thing. This I think no hard 15 
Matter for a discreet Tutor to do, who has study’d his 
Pupil’s Temper, and will be at a little Pains to fill his Head 
with suitable Ideas, such as may make him in Love with the 
present Business. By this Means a great deal of Time and 
Tiring would be sav’d: For a Child will learn three times 20 
as much when he is in Tune, as he will with double the 
Time and Pains when he goes awkwardly or is dragg’d un- 
willingly to it. If this were minded as it should, Children 
might be permitted to weary themselves with Play, and yet 
have Time enough to learn what is suited to the Capacity of 25 
each Age. But no such Thing is consider’d in the ordinary 
Way of Education, nor can it well be. That rough Disci- 
pline of the Rod’ is built upon other Principles, has no 
Attraction in it, regards not what Humour Children are in, 
nor looks after favourable Seasons of Inclination. And 30 
indeed it would be ridiculous, when Compulsion and Blows 
have rais’d an Aversion in the Child to his Task, to expect 
he should freely of his own accord leave his Play, and with 
Pleasure court the Occasions of Learning; whereas, were 
Matters order’d right, learning anything they should be 35 
taught might be made as much a Recreation to their Play, 
as their Play is to their Learning. The Pains are equal on 
both Sides. Nor is it that which troubles them ; for they 
love to be busy, and the Change and Variety is that which 
naturally delights them. The only Odds is, in that which 40 
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we call Play they act at Liberty, and employ their Pains 
(whereof you may observe them never sparing) frdely; but 
what they are to iearn is forc’d upon them, they are call’d, 
compeli’d, and driven to it This is that, that at first En- 
5 trance balks and cools them 7 they want their Liberty, Get 
them but to ask their Tutor to teach them, as they do often 
' their Play-Fellows, imtead of his calling upon them to learn, 
and they being »satisf/d that they act as freely in this, as 
they do in other Things, they will go on with as much 
10 Pleasure in it, and it will not differ from their other Sports 
and Playf By these Ways, carefully pursued, a Child may 
be brought to desire to be taught any thing you have a 
Mind he should leara The hardest Part, I confess, is with 
the first or eldest; but when once he is set right, it is easy 
1 5 by him to lead the rest whither one will. 

‘ § 75. Though it be past doubt, that the fittest Time for 
Children to learn any Thing, is, when their Minds zxt in 
Turn, and 'Well iispodd to it; when neither Flagging of 
Spirit, nor Intentness of Thought upon something else, 
20 makes them, awkward and averse ; yet two Things are to be 
taken care of: That these Seasons either not being 

warily observ’d, and laid hold on as often as they return, 
or else, not returning as often as they should, the Improve- 
ment of the Childfehe not thereby neglected, and so he be 
25 let grow into an habitual Idleness, and confirm’d in this 
Indisposition : 2. That though other Things are ill learn’d, 
when the Mmd is either indispos’d, or otherwise taken up; 
yet it is of great M(;ment, and worth 6ur Endeavours, to 
teach the Mind to get the Mastery over itself, and to be 
30 able, upon Choice, to take itself off from the hot Pursuit of 
one Thing, and set itself upon another with Facility and 
Delight, or at any Time to shake off its Sluggishness, and 
vigorously employ itself about what Reason, or the Advice 
of another shall direct This is to be done intiilhildren, by 
35 trying them sometimes, when they are by Laziness unbent, 

^ or by Avocation bent another Way, and endeavouring to 
make them buckle to the Thing propos’d. If b)r this 
Means the Mind can get an habitual Dominion over itself, 
lay by Ideas or Business as Occasion requires, and betake, 
40 itself to new and less acceptable Employments , without. 
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E.eluctancy or Discomposure, it will be an Advantage of 
more Consequence than Latin or Logick or most of those 
Things Children are usually requir’d^ to learn. 

§ 76. Children being more active and busy in that Age, 
than in any other Part of their Life, and being compulsion, ^ 
indifferent to any Thing they can do, so they 
may be but doing, Daiicing and Scoic^-hoppers would be the 
same Thing to them, were the Encouragements and Dis- 
couragements equal But to Things we would have them 
learn, the great and only Discouragement I can observe, is, 10 
that they are call’d to it, ’tis made their Business, they are 
ieadd and chid about it, and do it with Trembling and 
Apprehension ; or, when they come willingly to it, are kept 
too long at it,, till they are quite tir’d : All which intrenches 
too much on that natural Preedom they extremely affect. 15 
And it is that/Liberty alone which gives the true Relish 
and Delight to their ordinary Play-Games. Turn the 
Tables, and you will find they will soon change their Appli- 
cation \ especially if they see the Examples of .others 
whom they esteem and thihk above themselves. And if 20 
the Things which they obsen^’c others to do, be order’d so, 
that they insinuate themselves into them as the ^Privilege 
of an Age or Condition above theirs ; then Ambition, and 
the Desire still to get forward and higher, and to be like 
those above them, will set them on work, and make them 25 
go on with Vigour and Pleasure ; Pleasure in what they 
have begun by their own Desire, in .which Way the Enjoy- 
ment of their dearly beloved Freedom will be no small 
Encouragement to them. To all which, if there be added 
the Satisfaction of Credit and Reputation, I am apt^ to 30 
think there will need no other Spur to excite their Applica- 
tion and Assiduity, as much as is necessary. I confess, 
there needs Patience and Skill, Gentleness and Attention, 
and a prudent Conduct to attain this at first. But why 
have you a Tutor, if there needed no Pains? But when 35 
this is once establish’d, all the rest will follow, more easily 
than in any more severe and imperious Discipline- And 
I think it no hard Matter to gain this Point ; I am slire it 
will not be, where Children have no ill Examples set before 
them. The great Danger therefore, I apprehend, is only 40 
from Servants, and other ill-order’d Children, or such other 
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vicious or foolish People, who spoil Children both by the 
ill Pattern they set before them in their own ill Manners, 
and by giving them together the two Things they should 
never have at once ; I mean vicious Pleasures and Com- 
5 mendation. 

§ 77. As Children should very seldom be corrected by 
c/udm^ Blows, SO I think frequent, and especially pas- 
sionate of almost as ill Consequence. 

It lessens the AiTthority of the Parents, and the Respect 
10 of the Child ; for I^bid you still remember, they distinguish 
early betwixt Passion and Reason : And as they cannot but 
have a Reverence for what comes from the latter, so they 
quickly grow into a Contempt of the former ; or if it causes 
a present Ten'or, yet it soon, wears off, and natural Inclina- 
15 tion wdll easily learn to slight such Scare-crows which make 
a Noise, but are not animated by Reason. 'Children being 
to be restraint by the Parents only in vicious (which, in 
their tender Years, are only a few) Things, a Look or Nod 
only ought to correct them when they do amiss 3 or, if 
20 Words are sometimes to be us’d, they ought to be grave, 
kind, and sober, representing the III or Unbecomingness of 
the Faults, rather than a /las/f Eating of the Child for it ; 
which makes him not sufficiently distinguish, whether yom 
Dislike be not more directed to him than his Fault Pas- 
25 sionate Chiding usually carries rough and ill Language with 
it, which has this farther ill Effect, that it teaches and jus- 
titles it in Children : And the Names that their Parents or 
Prmceptors give them, they wdll not be asharn’d or backward 
to bcsiow on Olliers, having so good Aiitliority for the Use 
30 of them. 

§ 78. I forsee here it will be objected to me, What 
* 'then, %vill you have Children never beaten nor 
Fault?; This inll be to let loose 
the Reins to all Kind of Disorder. Not so nwch, as is 
35,miiagiiikl, if' a right Course has been taken in the first 
Seasoning of their Minds, and implanting that Awe of their 
, Parents above-mentioned. For Heating, by constant Obser- 
vation, is found to do little good, where the Smart of it is 
"all the Punishment isTear’d or felt in it; for the Influence 
40 of that quickly wears out, with the Memory of it But yet 
there is one, and l)ut one Fault, for whiclg I think Children 
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should be beaten, and that is, Obstina(y or Rebellion. And 
in this too, I would have it order’d so, if it can be, that the 
Shame of the Whipping, and not the Pain, should be the 
greatest Part of the Punishment. Shame of doing amiss, 
and deserving Chastisement, is the only true Restraint 5 
belonging to Virtue. The Smart of the Rod, if Shame 
accompanies it not, soon ceases, a^jd is forgotten, and will 
quickly by Use lose its Terror. I have known the Children 
of a Person of Quality kept in Awe byThe Fear of having 
their Shoes pulFd off, as much as others by Apprehensions ro 
of a Rod hanging over them. Some such ^^nishment I 
think better than Beating ; for ’tis Shame of the Fault, and 
the Disgrace that attends it, that they should stand in Fear 
of, rather than Pain, if you would have them have a Temper 
truly ingenuous. But Stubbornness^ and an obstinate Disohe- 15 
dience^ must b’e master’d with Force and Blows; for this 
there is no other Remedy. Whatever particular Action 
you bid him do, or forbear, you must be sure to see your 
self obey’d ; no Quarter in this Case, no Resistance : For 
when once it comes to be a Trial of Skill, a Contest for 20 
Mastery betwixt you, as it is if you command and he 
refuses, you must be sure to carry it, whatever Blows it 
costs, if a Nod or Words will not prevail ; unless, for ever 
after, you intend to live in Obedience to your Son. A 
prudent and kind Mother of my Acquaintance, was, 01125 
such an Occasion, forc’d to whip her little Daughter, at her 
first coming home from Nurse, eight Times successively the 
same Morning,* before she could inaster her Stubbormiess, 
and obtain a Compliance in a very easy and indifferent 
Matter. If she' had left off sooner, and stopp’d at the 30 
seventh Whipping, she had spoil’d the Child for ever, and, 
by her unprevailing Blows, only confirm’d her Refractoriness, 
very hardly afterwards to be cur’d : But wisely persisting till 
she had^bent her Mind, and suppled her Will, the only 
End of Correction and Chastisement, she establish’d her 35 
Authority thoroughly in the very first Occasions, and had 
ever after a very ready Compliance and Obedience in all 
Things from her Daughter ; for as this was the first Time, 
so I think it was the last too she ever struck her. 

The Pain of the Rod, the first Occasion that requires it, 40 
continu’d and increas’d, without leaving off till it has 
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throughly prevaifd, should first bend the ^ Mind, and settle 
the Parent's Authority; and then Gravity, mix'd with Kind- 
ness, should for ever after keep it. 

This, if well reflected on, would make People more wary 
5 in the Use of the 'Rod and the Cudgel, and keep them from 
being so apt ^ to think Beating the safe and universal Remedy 
to be apply'd at randonr on all Occasions. This is certain, 
however, if it doe| no Good, it does great Harm; if it 
reaches not the Mind, and makes not the Will supple, it 
ro hardens the Offender; and whatever Pain he has suffer’d for 
it, it does but endear him to his beloved Stubbornness, which 
has got him this Time the Victory, and prepares him to 
contest, and hope for it for the future. Thus I doubt not 
but by ill-order'd Correction many have been taught to be 
i^ obstimte and refractory who otherwise would have been 
very pliant and tractable. For if you punish 'a Child so, as 
if it were only to revenge the past Fault, which has rais'd 
your Choler, what Operation can this have upon his Mind, 
which is the Part to be amended? If there were no sturdy 
1x0 Humour or WUfulness mix'd with his Fault, there was no- 
thing in it that requir'd the Severity of Blows. A kind or 
grave Admonition is enough to remedy the Slips of Frailty, 
Forgetfulness, or Inadvertency, and is as much as they will 
stand in, need of. But 'if there were a, 'Terversmess in the 
25 'Will, if it were a design'd, resolv'd Disobedience, the Punish- 
'mentis not to be measur'd by the- Greatness or Smallness 
of the Matter wherein it appear'd, but by the Opposition it 
carries, and stands in, to that Respect and Submission is 
due to the Father's Orders; which must always be rigorously 
30 exacted, and the Blows by Pauses laid on, till they reach 
the Mind, and you perceive the Signs of a true Sorrow, 
Shame, and Purpose of Obedience. 

This, I confess, requires something more than setting 
Children a Task, and whipping them without any more a- 
35 do if it be not done, and done to out Fancy. This requires 
Care, Attention, Observation, and a nice Study of Children's 
Tempers, and weighing their Faults well, before^ we come to 
this Sort of Punishment. ■ But is not that better than always 
to have the Rod in Hand as the only Instrument of^Go- 
AO vemment? And by frequent Use of it on all Occasions, 
misapply and render inefficacious this last and useful Re- 
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medy, where there is need of it? For what else can be 
expScted, when it is promiscuously us’d upon every little 
Slip? When a Mistake in Concordance^ or a wrong Position 
in Verse, shall have the Severity of the Lash, in a well-tem- 
per’d and industrious Lad, as surely as a wilful Crime in an 5 
obstinate and perverse Offender; how can such a Way of 
Correction be expected to do Good on the Mind, and set 
that right? Which is the only Thing to^be look’d after; and 
when set Right, brings all the rest that you can desire along 
with it 

§ 79. Where a wrong Bent of the Will wants not 
Amendment, there can be no need of Blows. All other 
Faults, where the Mind is rightly dispos’d, and refuses not 
the Government and Authority of the Father or Tutor, are 
but Mistakes^ and may often be overlook’d; or when they 15 
are taken Notice of, need no other but the gentle Remedies 
of Advice, Direction, and Reproof, till the repeated pd 
wilful Neglect of those, shews the Fault to be in the Mind, 
and that a manifest Perverseness of the Will lies at the Root 
of their Disobedience. But whenever Obstinacy which is 20 
an open Defiance, appears, that cannot be wink’d at or 
neglected, but must, in the first Instance, be subdu’d and 
master’d; o'nly Care must be had, that we mistake not, and 
we must be sure it is Obstinacy and nothing else. 

§ 80. But since the Occasions of Punishment, especi- 25 
ally Beating, are as much to be avoided as may be, I think 
it should not be often brought to this Point. If the Awe I 
spoke of be Cnee got, a Look will be sufficient in most 
Cases. Nor indeed should the same Carriage, Seriousness, 
or Application be expected from young Children as from 30 
* those of riper Growth. They must be permitted, as I said, 
the foolish’ and^ childish Actions suitable to their Years, 
without taking Notice of them. Inadvertency, C^elessness, 
and G^ety, is the Character of that Age. I think the Se- 
verity I spoke of is not to extend itself to such unseasonable 35 
Restraints, Nor is that hastily to be interpreted Obstinacy 
or Wilfuiness, which is the natural Product of their Age or 
Temper. In such Miscarriages they are to be assisted, and 
help’d towards an Amendment, as weak People under a 
natural Infirmity; which, though they are warn’d of, yet 40 
every Relapse must not be counted a perfect Neglect, and 
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they presently treated as obstinate. Faults of Frailty, as 
they should never be neglected, or let pass without minding, 
so, unless the Will mix with them, they should never be 
exaggerated, or very sharply reprov’d; but with a gentle 
5 Hand set right, as Time and Age permit By this Means, 
Children will come to see what ’tis in any Miscarriage that 
is chiefly offensive, and learn to avoid it This will 
courage them to keep their Wilis right; which is the great 
Business, when they find that it preserves them from any 
10 great Displeasure, an<^. that in all their other Failings they 
meet with tli^ kind Concern and Help, rather than the 
Anger and passionate Reproaches of their Tutor and Pa- 
rents- Keep them from Vice and vicious Dispositions, and 
such a Kind of Behaviour in general will come with every 
IS degree of their Age, as is suitable to that Age and the 
Company they ordinarily converse with; and as they grow 
in Years, they will grow in Attention and Application. But 
that your Words may always carry Weight and Authority 
with them, if it shall happen, upon any Occasion, that you 
20 bid him leave off the doing of any even childish Things, 
you must be sure to carry the Point, and not let him have 
the hlastery. But yet, I say, I would have the Father 
seldom interpose his Authority and Command in these 
Cases, or in any other, but such as have a Tendency to 
25 vicious Habits. I think there are better Ways of prevailing 
with them: And a gentle Persuasion in Reasoning, (when 
the first Point of Submission to your Will is got) will most 
Times do much better. ^ 

§ 8 1. It will perhaps be wonder’d, that I mention I^eason- 
. fz/FWith Children; and yet I cannot but think 
msmmf, dealing with tliem. They 

understand it as early' as they do Language; and, if I mis- 
observe' not, they love to be treated as rational Creatures, 
sooner than is imagin’d. Tis a Pride should be cherish’d 
3S in them, and, 'as 'much 'as can be, made the greatest Instru- 
ment 'tO; turn them' by. ■ ■ ' 

But when I talk, of Measanlng, I do not intend any other 
but such as is' suited to the Child’s Capacity and Apprelieii- 
sio'n. 'No body can think' a Boy of three or seven Years 
40 old should be, argu’d 'with as a grown Man. Long Dis- 
courses, and Philosophical Reasonings, at best, amaze and 
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confound, but do not instruct Children. When I say, 
thei?fefore, that they must be treated as rational Creatures^ I 
mean, that you should make them sensible, by the Mildness 
of your Carriage, and the Composure even in your Correc- 
tion of them, that what you do is reasonable in you, and 5 
useful and necessary for them; and that it is not out of 
CaprichiOy Passion or Fancy, thatp,you command or forbid 
them any thing. This they are capable of understanding; 
and there is no Virtue they should be excited to, nor Fault 
they should be kept from, which I do «;iot think they may be 10 
convinced of; but it must be by such Reason's as their Age 
and Understanding are capable of, and those propos’d always 
in \ tty few a7id plain Words. The Foundations on which 
several Duties are built, and the Fountains of Right and 
Wrong from which they spring, are not perhaps easily to be 15 
let into the Minds of grown Men, not us’d to abstract their 
Thoughts from common receiv’d Opinions. Much less are 
Children capable of Reasonings from remote Principles. 
They pannot conceive the Force of long Deductions. The 
Reasons that move them must be obvious^ and level to their 20 
Thoughts, and such as may (if I may so say) be felt and 
touch’d. But yet, if their Age, Temper, and^ Inclination be 
consider’d, there will never want such Motives as may be 
sufficient to convince them. If there be no other more 
particular, yet these will always be intelligible, and of Force, 25 
to deter them from any Fault fit to be taken Notice of in 
them, (viz.) That it will be a Discredit and Disgrace to them, 
and displease you. 

§ 82. But of all the Ways whereby Children are to be 
instructed, and their Manners formed, the plain- Examy>ies. 
est, easiest, and most efficacious, is, to set before 
their Eyes the Examples of those Things you would have them 
do, or avoid ; which, when they are pointed out to them, in the 
Practic«^ of Persons within their Knowledge, with some Re- 
flections on their Beauty and Unbecomingness, are of more 35 
Force to draw or deter their Imitation, than any Discourses 
which can be made to them. Virtues and Vices can by no 
Words be so plainly set before their Understandings as the 
Actions of other Men will shew them, when you direct their 
Observation, and bid them view this or that good or bad 40 
Quality in their Practice. And the Beauty or Uncomeliness 
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of many Things, in good and ill Breeding, will be ^better 
leamt, and make deeper ’ Impressions on them, in rthe 
Examples of others, than from any Rules or Instructions 
can be gi¥en about them. 

5 This is a Method to be us’d, not only whilst they are 
young, but to be continu’d even as long as they shall be 
under another’s' Tuition^ or Conduct; nay, I know not 
whether it be not the best Way to be us’d by 'a Father, as 
long as he shall thii& fit, on any Occasion, to reform any 
10 Thing he wishes mepded in his Son; nothing sinking so 
gently, and $o-deep, into Men’s Minds, as Example. And 
what III they either overlook or indulge in themselves, they 
cannot but dislike and be asham’d of, when it is set before 
them in another. 

15 § S3. It may be doubted, concerning W/iipping', when, 

as the last Remed)^, it comes to be necessary, ^ 

at what Times, and by whom it should be 
done; whether presently upon the committing the Fault, 
whilst it is yet fresh and hot ; and whether Parents themselves 
20 should beat their Children. As to the first, I think it should 
not be done presently, lest Passion mingle with it ; and so, 
though it exceed the just Proportion, yet it lose of its due 
Weight : For even Children discern when, we do Thi'ngs in 
, Passion.' But, as I said, before, that has most Weight with' 
25 them, that .appears* sedately tp come -from^ their Parents’ 
Reason; and they are. not without, this Distinction. Next, 
if you have any discreet Servant capable of it, and has the 
Place of governing your Child, (for if you .have a Tutor, 
there is no Doubt) I think it is best the S^nart should come 
30 immediately from mwthePs Hand, though by the Parent’s 
Order, who should. see it done; whereby the' Parent’s Aiitho- 
' rity ' will be preserv’d, ;and the Child’s Aversion, pm the Pain 
it suffers, rather to be turn’d on the Persoirthat immediately 
inflicts. For I would have a Father seldom strike Child, 
35 but upon very urgent Necessity, and as the last Remecly; 
and then perhaps it will be fit to do it $0 that the Child 
should not quickly forget it, 

§ 84. But, as I said before, Eeaimg is the worst, and 
therefore the last Means to be us’d in the Correction of 
40 Children, and that only in Cases of lixtrem'ity, after' all 
gentle Ways 'have been try’d, and prov’d unsuccessful; 
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which, if well observ’d, there will be very seldom any Need 
of Bb?ws. For, it not being to be imagin’d that a Child will 
often, if ever, dispute his Father’s present Command in any 
particular Instance, and the Father npt interposing his abso- 
lute Authority, in peremptory Rules, concerning either child- 5 
ish or indifferent Actions, wherein his Son is to have his 
Liberty, or concerning his Learning or Improvement, wherein 
there is no Compulsion to be us’d : *^here remains only the 
Prohibition of some vicious Actions, \ 7 h.erem a Child is 
capable of Obstinacy^ and consequently gan deserve Beating ; 10 
and so there will be but very few Occasions «of that Dis- 
cipline to be us’d by any one who considers well and 
orders his Child’s Education as it should be. For the first 
seven Years, what Vices can a Child be guilty of, but Lying, 
or some ill-natur’d Tricks; the repeated Commission whereof, 15 
after his Fatl^er’s direct Command against it, shall bring 
him into the Condemnation of Obstinacy^ and the Chastise- 
ment of the Rod? If any vicious Inclination in him be, 
in the first Appearance and Instances of it, treated as it 
should be, first with yoiir Wonder, and then, if returning 20 
again, a second Time discountenanc’d with the severe Brow 
of a Father, Tutor, and all about him,, and a Treatment 
suitable to the State of Discredit before-mendon’d ; and this 
continu’d till he be made sensible and asham’d of his Fault, 

I imagine there will be no need of any other Correction, nor 25 
ever any Occasion to come to Blows. The Necessity of 
such Chastisement is usually the Consequence only of former 
Indulgences or Neglects: If vicious Inclinations were watch’d 
from the Beginning, and the first Irregularities which they 
cause, corrected by those gentler Ways, we should seldom 30 
have to do with more than one Disorder at once; which 
would be eas^y set right without any Stir or Noise, and not 
require so harsh a Discipline as Beating. Thus one by one, ; 
as they appear’d, they might all be weeded out, v/ithout any 
Signs or Memory that ever they had been there. Biit^ we 35 
letting their Faults (by indulging and humouring our little 
Ones) grow up, till they are sturdy and numerous, and the 
Deformity of them makes us asham’d and uneasy, we are 
fain to come to the Plough and the Harrow ; the Spade and 
the Pick-Ax must go deep to come at the Roots ; and all 40 
the Force, Skill, and Diligence we can use, is scarce enough 
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to cleanse the vitiated Seed-Plat, overgrown with Weeds, 
and restore us the Plopes of Fruits, to reward our Pains in 
its Season. 

§ 85. This Course, if observ’d, will spare both Father 
S and Child the Trouble of repeated Injunctions, and muiti- 
ply’d Rules of Doing and Forbearing. For I am of Opinion, 
that of those Actions which tend to vicious Habits, (which 
are those alone that a Father should interpose his Authority 
and Commands in) none should be forbidden Children till 
10 they are found giplty of them. For such untimely Pro- 
hibitions, iP'tiiey do nothing worse, do at least so much 
towards teaching and allowing ’em, that they suppose that 
Children may b^e guilty of them, who would possibly be 
safer in the Ignorance of any such t'anlts. And the best 
15 Remedy to stop them, is, as I have said, to shew Wonder 
and Amazement at any such Action as hath'^a vicious Ten- 
dency, when it is first taken Notice of in a Child. For Ex- 
ample, when he is first found in a Lie, or any ill-natuFd 
Trick, the first Remedy should be, to talk to him of it as 
20 ti s/range monstrous Matter^ that it could not be imagin’d he 
would have done, and so shame him out of it. 

§ 86. It will be (his like) objected, that whatsoever I 
fancy of the Tractableness of Children, and the Prevalency 
of those softer Ways of Shame and 'Commendation; yet 
25 there are many who will never apply themselves to their 
]L')oks, and to what they ought to learn, unless they are 
scourg’d, to it. This, I fear,' is nothing but the Language of 
ordinary Schools and Fashion, which have never suiter’d the 
otlner to be tryhl as it should be, in Places where it could be 
30 taken Notice of. ' else, does the karmng of Latin and 
Greek need tke when ¥vtnch and Italian need it nott 
Children learn to dance and Fence without Whi])ping; nay, 
Arilhmetick, Drawing, they api’}fy themselves well 
, enough to without beating: Which would make- one sus- 
35 pect, that there is something strange, unnatural, and dis- 
agreeable to that Age, in the lliings required in Gram- 
inar-Scliools, or in the }tleth<jds us’d there, that Children 
cannot be 'brought to, without the Severity ^of the ^ Lash, 
and hardly with that too.; or ’else, iliat it is a Mistake, 
40 tlut those Tongues could not be 'taught them without 
Heating. 
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§ 87. But let us suppose some so negligent or idle, that 
they \fill not be brought to learn by the gentle Ways pro- 
pos’d, (for we must grant, that there will be Children found 
of all Tempers,) yet it does not thence follow, that the 
rough Discipline of the Cudgel is to be us’d to all. Nor can S 
any one be concluded unmanageable by the milder Methods 
of Government, till they have bee^ throughly upon 
him ; and if they will not prevail with him to use his En- 
deavours, and do what is in his Power t6 do, we make no 
Excuses for the Obstinate. Blows are ti^e proper Remedies ro 
for those ; but Blows laid on in a Way diffeient from the 
ordinary. He that wilfully neglects his Book, and stubbornly 
refuses any thing he can do, requir’d of him by his Father, 
expressing himself in a positive serious Command, should 
not be corrected with two or three angry Lashes, for not 15 
performing his Task, and the same Punishment repeated 
again and again upon every the like Default ; but when it is 
brought to that pass, that Wilfulness evidently shews itself, and 
makes Blows necessary, I think the Chastisement should be a 
little more sedate, and a little more severe, and the Whipping 20 
( ming led with Admonition between) so continu’d, till the Im- 
pressions of it on the Mind were found legible in the Face, 
Voice, and Submission of the. Child, not so sensible of the 
Smart as of the Fault he has been guilty of, and melting in 
true Sorrow under it. If such a Correction as this, try’d 25 
some few Times at fit Distances, and carry’d to the utmost 
Severity, with the visible Displeasure of the Father all the 
while, will not work the Effect, turn the Mind, and produce 
a future Compliance, what can be hop’d from Blows, and 
to what Purpose should they be any more us’d? Beating, 30 
when you can expect no Good from it, will look more like 
the Fury of ah enrag’d Enemy, than the Good-Will of a 
compassionate Fri&d; and such Chastisement carries with 
it only Provocation, without any Prospect of Amendment 
If it be any Father’s Misfortune to have a Son thus perverse 35 
and untractable, I know not what more he can do but pray 
for him. But, I imagine, if a right Course be taken with 
Children from the Beginning, very few will be found to be 
such ; and when there are any such Instances, they are not 
to be the Rule for the Education 'of those who are better 49 
natudd, and may be manag’d with better Usage. 

Q- 
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§ 88. If a Tutor can be got, that, thinking himself in 
the Father’s Place, charg’d with his Care?, and 
relishing these Things, will at the Beginning 
apply himself to put them in Practice, he will afterwards 
5 find his Work very easy ; and you will, I guess, have your 
Son in a little Time a greater Proficient in both Learning 
and Breeding than perhaps you imagine. But let him by 
no Means beat him at any Time without your Consent and 
Direction; at least till you have Experience of his Dis- 
10 cretion and Tempej. But yet, to keep up his Authority 
with his Pupil, besides concealing that he has not the Power 
of the Rod, you must be sure to use him with great Respect 
your self, and cause all your Family to do so too : For you 
cannot expect your Son should have any Regard for one 
15 whom he sees you, or his Mother, or others slight If you 
think him worthy of Contempt, you have 'cliosen amiss; 
and if you shew any Contempt of him, he will hardly escape 
it from your Son : And whenever that happens, whatever 
Worth he may have in himself, and Abilities for this Em- 
20 ployrnent, they are all lost to your Child, and can afterwards 
never be made useful to him. 

§ 89. As the Prather’s Example rnus^ teach the Child 
Respect for his Tutor, so the Tutor’s Example must lead 
the Child into those Actions he would have him do. His 
35 Practice must by no means cross his Precepts, unless he 
intend to set Inm wrong. It will be to no Purpose for the 
Tutor to talk of the Restraint of the Passions whilst any of 
his owm are let loose; and he will in vak endeavour to 
reform any Vice or Indecency in his Pupil, which he allows 
30 in himself III Patterns are sure to be follow’d more than 
good Rules; and therefore he must always carefully pre- 
serve him from the Influence of ill Precedents, especially 
the most dangerous of all, the Example.^ of the Servants ; 
from whose Company he is to be kept, not by Prohibitions, 
35 for that will but give him an Itch after it, but by other Ways 
I have mention’d. 

§ 90. In all the whole Business of Education, there is 
nothing like to be less , hearken’d to, or harder 
to i)e well observ’d, than what I am now going 
40 to say ; and that is, that Children should, from their first 
hegdnning to talk, have some discreet, sokr^' nay, wise Per- 
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son about them, whose Care it should be to fashion them 
ariglKt, and keep them from all 111, especially the Infection 
of bad Company. I think this Province requires great 
Sobriety, Temperance, Tenderness, Diligence, znd Discretion ; 
Qualities hardly to be found united in Persons that are to 5 
be had for ordinary Salaries, nor easily to be found any 
where. As to the Charge of it,^I think it will be the 
Money best laid out that can be, about our Children ; and 
therefore, though it may be expensive mdre than is ordinary, 
yet it cannot be thought dear. He ^at at any rate pro- 10 
cures his Child a good Mind, well-principledt temper’d to 
Virtue and Usefulness, and adorn’d with Civility and good 
Breeding, makes a better Purchase for him than if he 
laid out the Money for an Addition of more Earth to his 
former Acres. Spare it in Toys and Play-Games, in Silk 15 
and Ribbons, %*Laces, and other useless Expences, as much 
as you please ; but be not sparing in so necessary a Part as 
this. Tis not good Husbandry to make his Fortune rich, 
and his Mind poor. I have often with gi'eat Admiration 
seen People lavish it profusely in tricking up their Children 20 
in fine Clothes, lodging and feeding them sumptuously, 
allowing them more than enough of useless Servants, and yet 
at the same Time starve their Minds, and not take sufficient 
Care to cover that which is the most shameful Nakedness, 
vis, their natural wrong Inclinations and Ignorance. This 25 
I can look on as no other than a sacrificing to their own 
Vanity, it shewing more their Pride than true Care of the 
Good of their •Children ; whatsoever you employ to the 
Advantage of your Son’s Mind, will shew your true Kind- 
ness, tilio’ it be to the lessening of his Estate. A wise and 3° 
good Man can hardly want either the Opinion or Reality of 
being great and happy; but he that is foolish or vicious, 
can be neither gfeat nor happy, what Estate soever you 
leave hii^?. ; And I ask you, Whether there be not Men in 
the World, whom you had rather have your Son be with 35 
five hundred Pounds per Annum, than some other you 
know with five thousand Pounds. 

§ 91. The Consideration of Charge ought not therefore 
to deter those who are able. The great Difficulty will be 
where to find a proper Person: For those of small Age, 4<2 
Parts, and Vertue, are unfit for this Employment, and those 
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that have greater, will hardly be got to undertake such a 
Charge. You must therefore look out early, and ei>quire 
every where ; for the World has People ^of all Sorts. And 
I remember, Mon/aigm says in one of his Essays, That the 
5 learned Cas/alio was fain to make Trencliers at Bask, to 
keep himself from starving, when his Father would have 
given any Money for siidh a Tutor for his Son, and Castaiio 
have willingly embrac’d* such an Employment upon very 
reasonable Terms f hut this was for want of Intelligence, 
lo § 92, If you filled it difficult to meet with such a Tutor 
as we desire^ you are not to wonder. I only can say, spare 
no Care nor Cost to get such an one. All Things are to 
be had that Way : And I dare assure you, that if you can 
get a good one, you will never repent the Charge ; but will 
15 always have the Satisfaction to think it the Money of all 
other the best laid out. But be sure take ^0 body upon 
Friends, or Charity, no, nor upon great Commendations. 
Nay, if you will do as you ought, the Reputation of a sober 
Man, with a good Stock of Learning, (which is all usually 
20 requir’d in a Tutor) will not be enough to serve your Turn. 
In this Choice be as curious as you would be in that of a 
Wife for him ; for you must not think of Trial or Changing 
afterwards: This will cause great Inconvenience to you, 
and greater to your Son. When I consider the Scruples 
2*5 and Cautions I here lay in your Way, methinks it looks ' as 
if I advis’d you to something which I would have offer’d 
at, but in Effect not done. But he that shall consider how 
much the Business of a Tutor, rightly empla/d, lies out of 
the Road, and how remote it is from the Thoughts of many, 
30 even of those, who propose to themselves this Emplo^ent, 
will perhaps be of my Mind, 'that one fit to educate and 
form the Mind 'of a 'young Gentleman is not every where 
to be found, and that more than ordinary Care is to be 
taken in the Choice of him, or else you 'may faiLpf your 
35 End.' 

§ 93. The Character of a sober Man and a Scholar, is, 
as i have above observ’d, what every ' one expects in a 
^ Tutor. This generally is thought enough, and is all that 
Parents commonly look for: But when such an one has 
40 empty’d out into his Pupil all the Latin and Logick he has 
brought from the University, will that Furniture make him 
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a fine Gentleman ? Or can it be expected, that he should 
be better bred, better skill’d in the World, better principled 
in the Grounds and Foundations of true Virtue and Gene- 
rosity, than his young Tutor is ? 

To form a young Gentleman as he should be, ’tis fit Ms 5 
Governor should himself be well-bred, understanding the 
Ways of Carriage and Measures^ of Civility in all the 
Variety of Persons, Times, and Places ; ^nd keep his Pupil, 
as much as his Age requires, constantly to the Observation 
of them. This is an Art not to be tearnt nor taught by 10 
Books. Nothing can give it but good Company and 
Observation join’d together. The Taylor may make his 
Clothes modish, and the Dancing-master give Fashion to 
his Motions; yet neither of these, tho’ they set off well, 
make a weli-bj-ed Gentleman : No, tho’ he have Learning 15 
to boot, whicA, if not well manag’d, makes him more imper- 
tinent and intolerable in Conversation. Breeding is that 
which sets a Gloss upon all his other good Qualities, and 
renders them useful to him, in procuring him the Esteem 
and Good-will of all that he comes near. Without good 20 
Breeding his other Accomplishments make him pass but 
for proud, conceited, vain, or foolish. 

Courage in an ill-bred Man has the Air and escapes 
not the Opinion of Brutality : Learning becomes Pedantry; 
Wit, Buffoonry; Plainness, Rusticity; good Nature, Fawn- 25 
ing. And there cannot be a good Quality in him, which 
Want of Breeding will not warp and disfigure to his Disad- 
vantage. Nay,** Virtue and Parts, though they are allow’d 
their due Commendation, yet are not enough to procure a 
Man "a good Reception, and make him welcome wherever 30 
he comes. No body contents himself with rough Dia- 
monds, and wears*them so, who would appear with Advan- 
tage. When they are polish’d and set, then they give a 
Lustre. *' Good Qualities are the substantial Riches of the 
Mind, but ’tis good Breeding sets them off: And he that 35 
will be acceptable, must give Beauty, as well as Strength, 
to his Actions. Solidity, or even Usefulness, is not enough: 

A graceful Way and Fashion in every thing, is that which 
gives the Ornament and Liking. And in most Cases, the 
Manner of doing is of more Consequence than the Thing 40 
done ; and upon that depends the Satisfaction or Disgust 
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wherewith it is receiv’d. This therefore, which hes not m 
the putting off the Hat, nor making of Compliments, but in 
a due and free Composure of Language, Looks, Motion, 
Posture, Place, &c. suited to Persons and Occasions, and 
5 can he leanr’d only by Habit and Use, though it be above 
the Capacity of Children, and little ones should not be 
perplex’d about it, yet ir ought to be begun and in a good 
measure team’d by^. young Gentleman whilst he is under a 
Tutor, before he comes into the World upon his own Legs: 
10 For then usually it^is too late to hope to reform several 
habitual Indecencies, which lie in little Things. For the 
Carriage is not as it should be, till it is become natural in 
every Part, falling, as skilful Musicians’ Fingers do, into 
harmonious Order without Care and without Thought. 
15 If in Conversation a Man’s Mind be taken up^with a solicit- 
ous Watchfulness about any Part of his Behaviour; instead 
of being mended by it, it will be constrain’d, uneasy, and 
ungraceful 

Besides, this Part is most necessary to be form’d by the 
20 Hands and Care of a Governor^ because, though the Errors 
committed in Breeding are the first that are taken notice of 
by others, yet they are the last that any one is told of ; not 
but that the Malice of the World is forward enough to 
tattle of them ; but it is always out of his hearing, who 
25 .should make Profit of their Judgment and reform himself 
by their Censure. And indeed, this is so nice a Point to 
be meddled with, that even those who are Friends, and 
wish it were mended, scarce ever dare mention it, and tell 
those they love that they are guilty in such or such Cases 
30 of ill Breeding. Errors in other Things may often with 
Civility be shewn another; and ’tis no Breach of good 
Manners or Friendship to set him right in, other Mistakes; 
but good Breeding itself allows not a Man to touch upon 
this, or to insinuate to another that he is guilty of ''\¥ant of 
35 Breeding. Such Information can come only from those 
who have Authority over them; and' from them too it 
comes very hardly and harshly to a grown Man ; and how- 
ever soften’d, goes but ill down with any one who has liv’d 
ever so little in the World Wherefore it is necessary that 
40 this Part should be the Goverm/s principal Care, that an 
habiliial Gracefulness, and Politeness in all his Carriage, 
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may be settled in his Charge, as much as may be, betore he 
goes*out of his Hands; and that he may not need Advice 
in this Point when he has neither Time nor Disposition to 
receive it, nor has any body left to give it him. The Tutor 
therefore ought in the first Place to be well-bred: And a 5 
young Gentleman, who gets this one Qualification from his 
Governor, sets out with great Advasitage, and will find that 
this one Accomplishment will more open his Way to him, 
get him more Friends, and carry him farther in the World, 
than all the hard Words or real Knowledge he has got from 10 
the Liberal Arts, or his Ttcfoi^s learned E^icyctbpaidia : Not 
that those should be neglected, but by no means preferred, 
or suffer’d to thrust out the other. 

§ 94. Besides being well-bred, the Tutor should know 
the World well; the Ways, the Humours, the Follies, the 15 
Cheats, the faults of the Age he is fallen into, and par- 
ticularly of the Country he lives in. These he should be 
able to shew to his Pupil, as he finds him capable ; teach 
him Skill in Men, and their Manners; pull off the Mask 
which their several Callings and Pretences cover them with, 20 
and make his Pupil discern what lies at the Bottom under 
such Appearances, that he may not, as unexperienc’d young 
Men are apt to do if they are unwarn’d, take one Thing 
for another, judge by the Outside, and give himself up to 
Shew, and the Insinuation of a fair Carriage, or an obliging 25 
Application. A Governor should teach his Scholar to 
guess at and beware of the Designs of Men he hath to do 
with, neither wfth too much Suspicion, nor too much Con- 
fidence ; but as the young Man is by Nature most inclin’d 
to either Side, rectify him, and bend him the other Way, 30 
He should accustom him to make, as much as is possible, 
a true Judgment ^of Men by those Marks which serve best 
to shew what they^ are, and give a Prospect into their Inside, 
which c?ften shews itself in little Things, especially when 
they are not in Parade, and upon their Guard. He should 35 
acquaint him with the true State of the World, and dispose 
him to think no Man better or worse, wiser or fooiisher, 
than he really is. Thus, by safe and insensible Degrees, he 
will pass from a Boy to a Man ; which is the most hazard- 
ous Step in all the whole Course of Life. This therefore 4® 
should be carefully watch’d, and a young Man with great 
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Diligence handed over it ; and not as now usually is done, 
be taken from a Gorjerno/s Conduct, and all at once t'nrown 
into the World under his own, not without manifest Dangers 
of immediate spoiling; there being nothing more frequent 
5 than Instances of the great Looseness, Extravagancy, and 
Debauchery, which young Men have run into as soon as 
they have been let loosp from a severe and strict Education : 
Which I think may be chiefly imputed to their wrong Way 
of Breeding, especially in this Part ; for having been bred 
10 up in a great Ignorance of what the World truly is, and 
finding it"a quite other Thing, when they come into it, than 
what they were taught it should be, and so imagin’d it was, 
are easily persuaded, by other kind of Tutors, which they 
are sure to meet with, that the Discipline they were kept 
15 under, and the Lectures read to them, were but the For- 
malities of Education and the Restraints 'Of Childhood; 
that the Freedom belonging to Men is to take their Swing 
in a full Enjoyment of what was before forbidden them. 
They shew the young Novice the World full of fashionable 
20 and glittering Examples of this every where, and he is 
presently dazzled with them. My young Master failing not 
to be willing to shew himself a Man, as much as any of the 
Sparks of his Years, lets himself loose to all the Irregu- 
larities he finds in the most debauch’d; and thus courts 
25 Credit and Manliness in the casting off the Modesty and 
Sobriety he has till then been kept in ; and thinks it brave, 
at his first setting out, to signalize himself in running 
counter to all the Rules of Virtue which hare been preach’d 
to him by his Tutor. 

30 The shewing him the World as really it is, before he 
comes wholly into it, is one of the best Means, I think, to 
prevent this Mischief. He should by Degrees be informed 
* of the Vices in Fashion, and warned of the Applications 
and Designs of those who mil make it their Biiriness to 
3S corrupt him. He should be told the Arts they use, and the 
Trains they lay ; and now and then have set before him the 
tragical or ridiculous Examples of those who are ruining or 
ruin'd this Way. The Age is not like to want Instances pf 
tills kind, which should be made Land-marks to him, that 
40 by the Disgraces, Diseases, Beggary, and Shame of hopeful 
young Men thus brought to Ruin, he m.ay be precaution’d. 
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and be made see, how those join in the Contempt and Neg- 
lect df them that are undone, who, by Pretences of Friend- 
ship and Respect, lead them to it, and help to prey upon 
them whilst they were undoing ; that he may see, before he 
buys it by a too dear Experience, that those who persuade 3 
him not to follow the sober Advices he has receiv’d from 
his Governors^ and the Counsel of 4 iis own Reason, which 
they call being govern’d by others, do it, only that they may 
have the Government of him themselves; and make him 
believe, he goes like a Man of himself, fey his own Conduct, 10 
and for his own Pleasure, when in Truth he is wholly as a 
Child led by them into those Vices which best serve their 
Purposes. This is a Knowledge which, upon all Occasions, 
a Tutor should endeavour to instil, and by all Methods try 
to make him comprehend, and thoroughly relish. 15 

I know it iS often said, that to discover to a young Man 
the Vices of the Age is to teach them him. That, I con- 
fess, is a good deal so, according as it is done ; and therefore 
requires a discreet Man of Parts, who knows the World, and 
can judge of the Temper, Inclination, and weak Side of his 20 
Pupil This farther is to be remember’d, that it is not 
possible now (as perhaps formerly it was) to keep a young 
Gentleman from Vice by a total Ignorance of it, unless you 
will all his tife mew him up in a Closet, and never let him 
go into Company. The longer he is kept thus hoodwink’d, 25 
the less he will see when he comes abroad into open Day- 
light, and be the more expos'd to be a Prey to himself and 
others. And aff old Boy, at his first Appearance, with all 
the Gravity of his Ivy-Bush about him, is sure to draw on 
him the Eyes and Chirping 01 the whole Town Volery ; 30 
amongst which there will not be wanting some Birds of 
Prey, that will presently be on the Wing for him. 

The only Fence against the World, is, a thorough Know- 
ledge of ft, into which a young Gentleman should be enter’d 
by Degrees, as he can bear it; and the earlier the better, so 35 
he be in safe and skilful Hands to guide him. The Scene 
should be gently open’d, and his Entrance made Step by 
Step, and the Dangers pointed out that attend him from 
the several Degrees, Tempers, Designs, and Clubs of Men. 

He should be prepar’d to be shock’d by some, and caress’d 40 
by others ; warn’d who are like to oppose, who to mislead, 
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who to undermine him, and who to serve him. He should 
be instructed how to know u.nd distinguish them ; where he 
should let them see, and when dissemble the Knowledge of 
them and their Aims and Workings. And if he be too for- 
5 ward to venture upon his own Strength and Skill, the Per- 
plexity and Trouble of a Misadventure now and then, that 
reaches not his Innoc6^nce, his Health, or Reputation, may 
not be an ill Way to teach him more Caution. 

This, I confess, containing one great Part of Wisdom, is 
10 not the Product some superficial Thoughts, or much 
Reading ; blit the Effect of Experience and Observation in 
a Man who has liv'd in the World with his Eyes open, and 
convers'd with Men of all Sorts. And therefore I think it of 
most Value to be instiU'd into a young Man upon all Occa- 
rS sions which offer themselves, that when he comes to launch 
into the Deep himself, he may not be like one at Sea with- 
out a Line, Compass or Sea-Chart; but may have some 
Notice before-hand of the Rocks and Slioals, the Currents 
and Quick- sands, and know a little how to steer, that he 
20 sink not l)efore he get Experience. He that thinks not this 
of more Moment to his Son, and for which he more needs a 
Governor, than the Languages and learned Sciences, forgets 
of how much more Use it is to judge right of Men, and 
manage his Atfairs wisely with them, than to speak Gmk 
25 and LatiUj or argue in Mood and Figure; or to have his 
Head fill’d with the abstruse Speculations of natural Philo- 
sophy and Metaphysicks; nay, than to be well vers'd in 
Greel and jRamau Writers, though that be hiuch better for a 
Gentleman than to be a good Feripatetick or Cartesian, 
30 because those antient Authors observ’d and painted Man- 
kind well, and give the. best Light into that kind of Know- 
ledge. He that goes into the Eastern,, Parts of Asia, will 
tiiKi able and acceptable Men without any of these ; but 
without Virtue, .Knowledge of the World, and Civility, an 
55 accomplish’d and, valuable Man canj>e found no where. 

A' great Fart 'of the Learning no'w in Fashion in the 
Schools of Europe^ and that goes ordinarily into the Round 
of Education, a Gentleman may in a good Measure be un- 
furnish’d with, without any great Disparagement to himself 
40 or Prejudice to his Aifairs. But Prudeiire and good Breed- 
ing are in all the Stations and Occurrences of Life necessary ; 
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and most young Men suffer in the Want of them, and come 
rawer ^nd more awkward into the World than they should, for 
this very Reason, because these Qualities, which are of all 
other the most necessary to be taught, and stand most in 
need of the Assistance and Help of a Teacher, are generally 5 
neglected and thought but a slight or no Part of a Tutor^s 
Business. Latin and Learning make all the Noise ; and 
the main Stress is laid upon his Proficiency in Things a 
great Part whereof belong not to a Gentleman^s Calling; 
which is to have the Knowledge of a Man of Business, a 10 
Carriage suitable to his Rank, and to be eminenl and useful 
in his Country, according to his Station. Whenever either 
spare Hours from that, or an Inclination to perfect himself 
in some Parts of Knowledge, which his Tutor did but just 
enter him in, set him upon any Study, the first Rudiments 15 
of it, which he fearn’d before, will open the Way enough for 
his own Industry to carry him as far as his Fancy will 
prompt, or his Parts enable him to go. Or, if he thinks it 
may save his Time and Pains to be help’d over some Diffi- 
culties by the Hand of a Master, he may then take a Man 20 
that is perfectly well skilled in it, or chuse such an one as 
he thinks fittest for his Purpose. But to initiate his Pupil 
in any Part of Learning, as far as is necessary for a young 
Man in the ordinary Course of his Studies, an ordinary Skill 
in the Governor is enough. Nor is it requisite that he 25 
should be a thorough Scholar, or possess in Perfection all 
those Sciences which ’tis convenient a young Gentleman 
should have a Taste of in some general View, or short 
System. A Gentleman that would penetrate deeper must 
do it by his own Genius and Industry afterwards : For no 30 
body ever went far in Knowledge, or became eminent in 
any of the Sciences, by the Discipline and Constraint of a 
Master. 

The gfeat Work of a Governor, is to fashion the Carriage, 
and form the Mind ; to settle in his Pupil good Habits and 35 
the Principles of Virtue and Wisdom ; to give him by little 
and little a View of Mankind, and work him into a Love 
and Imitation of what is excellent and praise-worthy ; and, 
in the Prosecution of it, to give him Vigour, Activity, and 
Industry. The Studies which he sets him upon, are but as 4^ 
it were the Exercises of his Faculties, and Employment of 
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his TimCy to keep him from Sauntering and Idlen.csSj to 
teach him Application, and accustom him to take Pains, and 
to give him some little Taste of what his own Industry must 
perfect. For who expects, that under a Tntor a young 
5 Gentleman should be an accomplish^ Critick, Orator, or 
Logician ? go to the Bottom of Metaphysicks, natural Philo- 
sophy, or Mathematidcs? or be a Master in History or 
Chronology? though something of each of these is to be 
taught him : But it is only to open the Door, that he may 

1 o look in, and as it ^vere begin an Acquaintance, but not to 

dwell there': And a Gmjemor v^oiikl be much blam’d that 
should keep his Pupil too long, and lead him too far in 
most of them. But of good Breeding, Knowledge of the 
World, Virtue, Industry, and a Love of Reputation, he can- 
15 not have too much ; And if he have these, }ie will not long 
want what he needs or desires of the other. 

And since it cannot be hop’d he should have Time and 
Strength to learn all Things, most Pains should be taken 
about that which is most necessary; and that principally 
20 look’d after which will be of most and frequentest Use to him 
in the World, 

Seneca complains of the contrary Practice in his Time ; 
^ and yet the Burgursdmus^s and the Sc/ieibkrs did not swarm 
in those Days as they do now in these. What would he 

2 5 have thought if he had liv’d now, when the Tutors think it 

their great Business to M the Studies and Heads of their 
Pupils with such Authors as these? He^would have had 
much more. Reason to say, as he does, I/m viM sed scIioUb 
dmimus^ We learn' not to live, 'but to dispute; and our 
30 Education fits us rather for the University than the 'World. 
But ’tis no wonder if those who make the Fashion suit it to 
what they have, and, not to what them- Pupils want The 
Fashion being once establish’d, who can think it strange, 
that in this, as well as in all other Things, it shoulu prevail? 
35 And that the greatest Fart of those, who find their Account 
in an easy Submission to it,' ■should be ready to cry out, 
Iieresy\ when any one departs from , it ? ’Tis nevertheless 
Matter of' Astonishment' that Men of Quality and Parts' 
should suffer theniselves to be so far misled by Custom and 
40 Faith. Reason, if consulted with, would advise, 

that their Children’s 'rime should be spent in acquiring wlmt 
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might be useful to them when they come to be Men, rather 
than to have their Heads stufPd with a deal of Trash, a 
great Part whereof they usually never do (’tis certain they 
never need to) think on again as long as they live; and so 
much of it as does stick by them they are only the worse 5 
for. This is so well known, that I appeal to Parents them- 
selves, who have been at Cost to h^ve their young Heirs 
taught it, whether it be not ridiculous for their Sons to have 
any Tincture of that Sort of Learning,* when they come 
abroad into the World? whether any* Appearance of it 10 
would not lessen and disgrace them in Company? And 
that certainly must be an admirable Acquisition, and 
deserves well to make a Part in Education, which Men are 
ashamed of where they are most concern’d to shew their 
Parts and Breeding. ^ 15 

There is yef another Reason why Politeness of Manners, 
and Knowledge of the World should principally be look’d 
after in a Tutor ; and that is, because a Man of Parts and 
Years may enter a Lad far enough in any of those 
Sciences, which he has no deep Insight into himself Books 20 
in these will be able to furnish him, and give him Light and 
Precedency enough to go before a young Follower: But he 
will never be able to set another right in the Knowledge of 
the World, and above all in Breeding, who is a Novice in 
them himself. ^ 25 

This is a Knowledge he must have about him, worn into 
him by Use and Conversation, and a long forming himself 
by what he has observ’d to be practis’d and allow’d in the 
best Company. This, if he has it not of his own, is no 
where to be borrowed for the Use of his Pupil; or if he 30 
could find pertinent Treatises of it in Books that would 
reach all the Particulars of an English Gentleman’s Beha- 
viour, his own ill-fas^ion’d Example, if he be not well-bred 
himself;^ w)uid spoil all his Lectures; it being impossible, 
that any one should come forth well-fashion’d out of un- 35 
polish’d, ill-bred Company. 

I say this, not that I think such a Tutor is every Day to 
be met "with, ojr to be had at the ordinary Rates; but that 
those who are able, may not be sparing of Enquiry or Cost 
in what is of so great Moment; and that other Parents, 40 
whose Estates will not reach to greater Salaries;, may jet 
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remember what they should principnlly have an Eye to in 
the Choice of one to whom they would commit the Educa* 
tion of their Children; and what Part they should chiefly 
look after themselves, whilst they are under their Care, and 
5 as often as they come within their Observation; and not 
think that all lies in Latin and Fre?ich or some dry Systems 
of Logick and Fhi 1 oso]^hy. 

§ 95, But to return to our Method again. Though I 
mention’d the Severity of the Father’s 
10 the Awe settled thereby in the Mind 

of Children^wTen young, as one main Instrument whereby 
their Education is to be manag’d ; yet I am far from being 
of an Opinion that it should be continu’d all along to them, 
whilst they are under the Discipline and Government of 
15 Pupilage; I think it should be relax’d, as first as their Age, 
Discretion and good Behaviour could allow it; even to that 
Degree, that a Father will do well, as liis Son grows up, 
and is capable of it, to ta/k familiarly with him ; nay, ask 
his Advice^ and consult with him about those Things wherein 
20 he has any Knowledge or Understanding. By this, the 
Father will gain two Tilings, both of great Moment. The 
one is, that it will put serious Considerations into his Son’s 
% Thoughts, better than any Rules or Advices he can give 
him. The sooner you treat him as a Man, the sooner he 
25 will begin to be one: And if you admit him into serious 
Discourses sometimes with you, you will insensibly raise his 
Mind above the usual Amusements of Youth, and those 
trihing Occupations which it is common!/ wasted in. For 
it is easy to observe, that many young Men continue longer 
30 in the Thought and Conversation of School-Boys than 
otherwise they rvould, because their Parents keep them at 
that Distance, and in that low Rank, by^ali their Carriage to 
them. 

§96. Another Thing of greater Consequence,...., which 
35 you will obtain by such a Way of treating liirn, will be his 
Fm/uM/f M,any Fathers, though they iiroportion to their 
Sons liberal Allowances, according to their Age and Con- 
dition, yet they keep 'the Knowledge of their Estates and 
Concerns from them with as much Reservedness as if they 
40 wt'ue; guarding a Secret of State from a Spy or an Enemy. 
This, looks not like Jealousy, yet it wants those Marks 
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of Kindness and Intimacy which a Father should shew to 
his Scm, and no doubt often hinders or abates that Chear- 
fulness and Satisfaction wherewith a Son should address 
himself to, and rely ux)on his Father. And I cannot but 
often wonder to see Fathers who loye their Sons very well, 3 
yet so order the Matter by a constant Stiffness and a Mien 
of Authority and Distance to them al^ their Lives, as if they 
were never to enjoy, or have any Comfort from those they 
love best in the World, till they had lost them by being 
removed into another. Nothing cemeats and establishes 10 
Friendship and Good-will so much as conJideniX!o?nmunicar- 
Hon of Concernments and Affairs. Other Kindnesses, with- 
out this, leave still some Doubts; But when your Son sees 
you open your Mind to him, when he finds that you interest 
him in your Affairs, as Things you are willing should in 15 
their Turn com^ into his Hands, he will be concern’d for 
them as for his own, wait his Season with Patience, and love 
you in the mean Time, who keep him not at the Distance of 
a Stranger. This will also make him see, that the Enjoy- 
ment you have, is not without Care; which the more he is 20 
sensible of, the less will he envy you the Possession, and 
the more think himself happy under the Management of so 
favourable a Friend and so careful a Father. There is scarce 
any young Man of so little Thought, or so void of Sense, 
that would not be glad of a sure Friefid, XhdX he might have 25 
.Recourse to, and freely consult on Occasion. The Re- 
servedness and Distance that Fathers keep, often depjive 
their Sons of that? Refuge which would be of more Advan- 
tage to them than an hundred Rebukes and Chidings. 
Would your Son engage in some Frolick, or take a V agary, 30 
were it not much better he should do it with, than without 
your Knowledge ? For since Allowances for such Things 
must be made to young Men, the more you know of his 
Intrigue jsind Designs, the better will you be able to prevent 
great Mischiefs; and by letting him see what is like to 35 
follow, take the right way of prevailing with him to avoid less 
Inconveniences. Would you have him open his Heart to 
you, and ask your Advice? you must begin to do so with 
him first, and by your Carriage beget that Confidence. 

§ 97. But whatever he consults you about, unless it 40 
lead to some fatal and irremediable MischieJ^ be sure you 
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advise only as a Friend of more Experience; but with your 
Advice mingle nothing of Command or Authority, nor-more 
than you would to your Equal or a Stranger. That would 
be to drive him for ever from any farther demanding, or 
5 receiving Advantage from your Counsel. You must con- 
sider that he is a young and has Pleasures and Fancies 
which you are pass’d. You must not expect his Inclination 
should be just as yours.' nor that at twenty he should have 
the same Thoughts you have at fifty. All that you can wish, 
10 is, that since Youth must have some Liberty, some Out- 
ieaps, tliey inight be with the Ingenuity of a Son, and under 
the Eye ef a Father, and then no very great Harm can come 
of it. The Way to obtain this, as 1 said before, is (accord- 
ing as you find him capable) to talk with him abouP your 
xs Affairs, propose Matters to him familiarly, and ask his 
Advice; and ivhen he ever lights on the right, follow it as 
his ; and if it succeed well, let him have the Commenda- 
tion. This will not at all lessen your Authority, but increase 
his Love and Esteem of you. Whilst you keep your Estate, 
20 the Staff will still be in your own llands; and your Au- 
thority the surer, the more it is strengthen’d with Confi- 
dence and Kindness. For you have not that Power you 
ought to have over him, till he comes to be more afraid of 
offending so good a Friend than of losing some Part of his 
25 future Expectation. 

§ 98. Familiarity of Discourse, if It can become a 
Father to his Son, may much more be condescended to by 
a Tutor to his Pupil All their Time together should not 
be spent in reading of Lectures, and magisterially dictating 
30 to him what he is to observe and follow. Hearing him in 
his turn, and using him to reason .about what is propos’d, 
will make tlie Rule-s go down the eoifier and sink the deeper, 
and will give him a liking to Study and Instruction: And 
lie will then begin to value, Knowledge, when he^sees that 
35 it enables him to discourse, and he finds the FleaHre and 
Credit of bearing a 'Part in the Conversation, and of havjng 
his Reasons sometimes approv^'d and hearken’d to; particu- 
larly in .Mdrality, .Prudence, and Breeding, Cases should be 
put to him, and his. Judgment ask’d. . This ofiens the Un- 
40' derslanding better than Maxims, how well soever explain’d, 
and settles the Rules better in the Memory for Practice., 
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This Way lets Things into the Mind, which stick there, 
and lietain their Evidence with them; whereas Words at 
best are faint Representations, being not so much as the 
true Shadows of Things, and are much sooner forgotten. 

He will better comprehend the Foundations and Measures 5 
of Decency and Justice, and have livelier, and more lasting 
Impressions of what he ought to do, by giving his Opinion 
on Cases propos’d, and reasoning* with his Tutor on fit 
Instances, than by giving a silent, negligent, sleepy Audi- 
ence to his Tutor’s Lectures ; and much more than by 10 
captious logical Disputes, or set Declamations .-^of his own, 
upon any Question. The one sets the Thoughts upon Wit 
and false Colours, and not upon Truth; the other teaches 
Fallacy, Wrangling, and Opiniatry; and they are both of 
them Things that spoil the Judgment,- and put a Man out 15 
of the Way of right and fair Reasoning; and therefore care- 
fully to be avoided by one who would improve himself, and 
be acceptable to others. 

§ 99. When by making your Son sensible that he de- 
pends on you, and is in your Power, you have 20 

establish’d your Authority; and by being inflexi- 
bly severe in your Carriage 'to him when obstinately per- 
sisting in any illnatur’d Trick which you have forbidden, 
especially Lying, you have imprinted on his Mind that Awe 
which is necessary; and, on the other side, when (by permit- 25 
ting him the full Liberty due to his Age, and laying no 
Restraint in your Presence to those childish Actions and 
Gaiety of Carriage, which, whilst he is very young, is as 
necessary to him as Meat or Sleep) you have reconcil’d him 
to your Company, and made him sensible of your Care and 30 
Love of him, by Indulgence and Tenderness, especially 
caressing him on all Occasions wherein he does any Thing 
well, and being kiJld to him after a thousand Fashions, 
suita ble J o his Age, which Nature teaches Parents better 
than r^an: When, I say, by these Ways of Tenderness and 35 
Affection, which Parents never want for their Children, you 
have also planted in him a particular Affection for you; he 
is then in the State you could desire, and you have form’d 
in his Mind that true Reverence which is always afterwards 
carefully to be continu’d, and maintain’d in both Parts of 40 
it, Love^ and Fear, as the great Principles whereby you will 

Q. 6 
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always have Hrdd upon Iiim, to turn his Mind to the Ways 
of Virtue and Honour, n 

§ 100. When this Foundation is once well lay^d^ and 
nm/er Rovcrence begin to work in him, 

5 ^ the next thing to be done, is carefully to con- 

sider his TemJ^er^ and the particular Constitution of his 
Mind. Stubbornness, ^ Lying, and ill-natiir'd Actions, are 
not (as has been said) to be permitted* in him from the 
Beginning, whatev“or his Temper be. Those Seeds of Vices 
10 are not to be sidTei;'d to take any Hoot, but must be care- 
fully weeded out, as soon as ev'er they begin to shew them- 
selves in him ; and your Authority is to take Place and 
Influence' his Mind, from the very dawning of any Know- 
ledge in him, that it may operate as a natural Principle, 
1$ whereof he never perceiv’d the Beginning, never knew that 
it was, or could be otherwise. By this, if the Reverence 
he owes you be establish’d early, it will always be sacred to 
him, and it will be as hard for him to resist it as the Prin- 
ciples of his Nature. 

ao § xor. Having thus very early set up your Authority, 
and by the gentler Applications of it sham’d him. out of 
what leads towards an immoral Habit, as soon as you have 
observ’d it in him, (for I would by no Means have Chiding 
us’d, much less Blows, till Obstinacy and Incorrigibleness 
25 make it absolutely necessary) it will be lit to consider which 
Way the natural Make 'of his Mind incimes him. Some 
Men by the unalterable Frame of their' Constitutions, are 
' sioutj others iinwrous^ some mnjident^ others- modesty tractable^ 
or Gbstmate^ curious or careless^ quick or simiK There are^ 
30 not more Differences in Men’s Faces, and the outward 
Lineaments of their Bodies, tlian there are in the Makes 
and'Temp'ers of their Minds; ■ only there is this Difference, 
that the distinguishing Characters of '”lhe Face, and the 
lineaments of the Body, grow more plain and visible with 
35 Time and Age; but' the peculiar Fkjsiogmmjf o/tke 'Ifmi is 
most discernible in 'Children, before Art and Cunning have 
taught them to hide their Deformities, and conceal their ill 
Inclinations imd’er a dissembled Outside. 

§ 102. 'Begin therefore betimes nicely to observe your 
40' Son’s Temper; and' that, when he is under least Restraint, iu 
his 'Play, and as he thinks out of your Sight See what are 
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his predominate Passions prevailing Inclinations ; whether 
he be fierce or mild, bold or bashful, compassionate or cruel, 
open or reserv’d 6^^. For as these are different in him, so 
are your Methods to be different, and your Authority must 
hence take Measures to apply itself different Ways to him. 5 
These native Propensities^ these Prevalencies of Constitution, 
are not to be cur’d by Rules, or a direct Contest, especially 
those of them that are the humbler anfl meaner Sort, which 
proceed from Fear, and Lowness of Spirit;* though with Art 
they may be much mended, and turn’d to good Purposes, i o 
But this, be sure, after all is done, the Byass will always 
hang on that Side that Nature first plac’d it: And if you 
carefully observe the Characters of his Mind, now in the 
first Scenes of his Life, you will ever after be able to judge 
which Way his Thoughts lean, and what he aims at even 15 
hereafter, when, as he grows up, the Plot thickens, and. he 
puts on several Shapes to act it. 

§ 103. I told you before, that Children \ovt Liberty ; 
and therefore they should be brought to do the 
Things are fit for them, without feeling any ' 20 

Restraint laid upon them, I now tell you, they love some- 
thing more; add that is DoMnion : And this is the first 
Original of most vicious Habits, that are ordinary ^ and 
natural This Love of Power and Dominion shews itself 
very early, and that in these two Things. 25 

§ 104. I. We see children, as soon almost as they are 
born (I am sure long before they can speak) cry, grow 
peevish, sullen, and* out of Humour, for nothing but to have 
their Wills^ They would have their Desires submitted to 
by others; they contend for a ready Compliance from all 30 
about them, especially from those that stand near or beneath 
them in Age or Degree, as soon as they come to consider 
others with those Distinctions. 

§ lo g. .^ Another Thing wherein they shew their Love of 
Dominion, is, their Desire to have Things to be theirs: 35 
They would have Propriety and Possession, pleasing them- 
selves with the Power which that seems to give, and the 
Right they thereby have, to dispose of them they please. 

He that has not observ’d these two Humours working very 
betimes in Children, has taken little Notice of their Actions : 40 
And he who thinks that these two Roots of almost all the 

6—2 
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Injustice and Contention that so disturb human Life, are 
not early to be weeded out, and contrary l:ial)its inti^oduc’d, 
neglects the proper Season to lay the Foundations of a good 
and worthy Man. To do this, I imagine these following 
5 Idlings may somewhat conduce. 

§ 106. I. That a Child should never be suffer'd to 
Crarmt^ liavc wlia^t lic craves, much less what he cries 
^ muc/i as sj>eaks for: 

But that being dipt to be rnisimdersiood, and interpreted 
10 as if I meant a phild should never speak to his Parents 
for any Thing! which will perhaps be thought to lay 
too great a Curb on the Minds of Children, to the 
Prejudice of that I.ove and Affection which should be be- 
tween them and their Parents; I shall explain my self a 
15 little more particularly. It is fit that they should have 
Liberty to declare their Wants to their Parents, and that with 
all Tenderness they should be hearken’d to, and supply’d, at 
least whilst they are very little. But 'tis one Thing to say, I 
am hungry, another to say, I would have Roast-Meat 
20 Having declar’d their Wants, their natural Wants, the Pain 
tliey feel from Hunger, Thirst, Cold, or any other Necessity 
of Nature, ’tis the Duty of their Parents and those about 
them to relieve them: But Children must leave it to the 
Choice and Ordering of their Parents, what they think pro- 
25 percst for them, and how much; and must not be permitted 
to chuse for themselves, and say, I would have Wine, or 
White-bread; the very naming of it should make them 
lose it 

§ 107. That which Parents should take care of here, is 
30 to distinguish between the M ants of Fancy, and those of 
Nature; which Horace has well taught them to do in this 
Verse : 

Qticis kmnana sihi dokat tiafura negatis. 

Those are truly , natural Wants, which alone, 

35 without some other Help, is not able to Jence against, nor 
keep from disturbing us. The Pains of Sickness and Hurts, 
Hunger, I’hirst, and Cold, Want of Sleep and Rest or Re- 
laxation of the Part weary *d with labour, are what all Men 
feel, and the best dispos'd Minds cannot but be sensible of 
40 their Uneasiness; and therefore ought, by fit Applications, to 
seek their Removal, though not with Impatience, or over 
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eat Haste, upon the first Approaches of them, where delay 
3es nht threaten some irreparable Harm. The Pains that 
>me from the Necessities of Nature, are Monitors to us to 
iware of greater Mischiefs, which they are the Forerunners 
and therefore they must not be wholly neglected, nor 5 
rain’d too far. But yet the more Children can be inur’d to 
hardships of this -Kind, by a wise ^ Care to make them 
ronger in Body and Mind, the better it will be for them, 
need not here give any Caution to keep within the Bounds 
' doing them good, and to take care, that what Children 10 
e made to suffer, should neither break their “Bpirits, nor 
jure their Health, Parents being but too apt of them- 
Ives to incline more than they should to the softer Side. 

But whatever Compliance the Necessities of Nature may 
quire, the Wants of Fancy Children should never be 15 
atify’d in, nor suffered to mention. The very speaking for 
ly such Thing should make them lose it Clothes, when 
ey need, they must have; but if they speak for this Stuff 
• that Colour, they should be sure to go without it. Not 
at I would have Parents purposely cross the Desires of 20 
eir Children in Matters of Indifferency; on the contrary, 
here their Carriage deserves it, and one is sure it will not 
)rrupt or effeminate their Minds, and make them fond of 
rifles, I think all Things should be contriv’d, as much as 
)uld be, to their Satisfaction, that they may find the Ease 25 
id Pleasure of doing well. The best for Children is that 
ley should not place any Pleasure in such Things at ail, 

5r regulate their Delight by their Fancies, but be indifferent 
I ail that Nature has made so. This is what their Parents 
id Teachers should chiefly aim at; but till this be obtain’d, 30 
1 that I oppose here, is the Liberty of Askings which in 
lese Things of Congeit ought to be restrain’d by a constant 
orfeiture annex’d to it. 

Thi«ray perhaps be thought a little too severe by the 
itural Indulgence of tender Parents; but yet it is no more 35 
tan necessary: For since the Method I propose is to 
mish the Rod, this Restraint of their Tongues will be of 
■eat Use to settle that Awe we have elsewhere spoken of, 
id to keep up in them the Respect and Reverence due to 
leir Parents. Next, it will teach to keep in, and so master 40 
leir Inclinations. By this Means they will be brought to 
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learn the Art of stifling their Desires,, as soon as they rise up 
^ in them, when they are easiest to be subdu’d. Fof giving 
Vent, gives Life and Strength to our Appetites ; and he that \ 
has the Confidence to turn his Wishes into Demands, will 
5 be but a little Way from thinking he ought to obtain them. 
This, I am sure, every one can more easily bear a Denial 
from himself, than from any Body else.^ They should there- 
fore be accustom’d betimes to consult, and make Use of 
their Reason, before they give Allowance to their Inclina,- 
10 tions. ’Tis a groat Step towards the Mastery of our Desires, 
to give tffis Stop to them, and shut them up in Silence. 
This Habit got by Children, of staying the Forwardness of 
their Fancies, and deliberating whether it be fit or no, 
before they speak^ will be of no small Advantage to them 
1 5 in Matters of greater Consequence, in the future Course of 
their Lives, For that which I cannot too often inculcate, is, 
that whatever the Matter be about which it is conversant, 
whether great or small, the main (I had almost said only) 
Thing to be consider’d in every Action of a Child, is, what 
20 Influence it will have upon his Mind ; what Habit it tends 
to, and is like to settle in him i how it will become him when 
he is bigger; and if it be encourag’d, whither it will lead 
him when he is grown up. 

My Meaning therefore is not, that Children should 
25 purposely be made uneasy. This would relish too much 
of Inhumanity and ill Nature, and be apt to infect them 
with it They should be brought to deny their Appetites ; 
and their Minds, as well as Bodies, be niade vigorous, easy, 
and strong, by the Custom of having their Inclinations in 
30 Subjection, and their Bodies exercis’d with Hardships : But 
all this, without giving thdm any Mark or Apprehension 
of ill Will towards" them. The constant Loss of what they 
craifd or cardd to themselves, should teach them Modesty, 
Submission, and a Power to forbear: But tlie^warding 
35 their Modesty, and Silence, by giving them what they 
lik’d, should also assure 'them of the Lqve of those who 
rigorously exacted this Obedience. The contenting them 
selves now in the Want of what they wish’d for, is a Virtue 
that another Time /should be rewarded with what is suited 
40 and acceptable to them ; which should be bestow’d on them 
'as if it were a natural Consequence of their good Behaviour, 
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and not a Bargain about it. But 3»’OU will lose your Labour, 
and fl'hat is more, their Love and Reverence too, if they 
can receive from others what you deny them. This is 
to be kept very staunch, and carefully to be watch’d. And 
here the Servants come again in my Way. 5 

§ 108. If this be begun betimes, and they accustom 
themselves early lo silence their Desires, this 
useful Habit will settle them ; and as they 
come to grow up in Age and Discrefion, they may be 
allow’d greater Liberty, when Reason ^comes to speak in 10 
’em, and not Passion : For whenever Reason-^A'Ould speak, 
it should be hearken’d to. But as they should never be 
heard, when they speak for any particular Thing they would 
have, unless it be first propos’d to them; so they should 
always be heard, and fairly and kindly answer’d, when they 1 5 
ask after any^Thing they would know, and desire to be 
inform’d about. Curiosity should be as carefully cherished 
in Children, as other Appetites suppress’d. 

However strict an Hand is to be kept upon all Desires 
of Fancy, yet there is one Case wherein Fancy 
must be permitted to speak, and be hearken’d 
to also. Recreation is as necessary as Labour or Food. 
But because there can be no Recreation without Delight, 
which depends not always on Reason, but oftner on Fancy, 
it must be permitted Children not only to divert themselves, 25 
but to do it after their own Fashion, provided it be inno- 
cently, and without Prejudice to their Health ; and therefore 
in this Case they should not be deny’d, if they proposed 
any particular kind of Recreation. Tho’ I think in a well- 
order’d Education, they will seldom be brought to the 30 
Necessity of asking any such Liberty. Care should be 
taken, that whatsis of Advantage to them, they should 
always do with Delight ; and before they are weary’d with 
one,4^y should be timely diverted to some other useful 
Employment. But if they are not yet brought to that 35 
Degree of Perfection, that one Way of Improvement can 
be made a Recreation to them, they must be let loose to 
the childish Play they fancy ; which they should be wean’d 
from by being made to surfeit of it: But from Things 
of Use, that they are employ’d in, they should always be 40 
sent away with, an Appetite; at least be dismiss’d before they 
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ore tir’d, and grow quite sick of it, that so they may return 
to it again, as to a Pleasure that diverts them. For you 
must never think them set right, till they can find Delight 
in t!ie Practice of laudable Things ; and the useful Exer- 
S cises of the Body and Mind, taking their Turns, make their 
Lives and Improvement pleasant in a continu’d Train of 
£ecrmfwm\ wlierein the weary’d Part is -^^onstantly reliev’d 
and refresh’d. Whether this can be done in every Temper, 
or whether Tiitors^and Parents will be at the Pains, and 
10 have the Discretion and Patience to bring them to this, 
I know not r hut that it may be done in most Children, 
if a right Course be taken to raise in them the Desire of 
Credit, Elsteem, and Reputation, I do not at all doubt 
And when they have so much true Life put into them, they 
cS may freely be talk’d with about what most delights them, 
and be directed or let loose to it ; so that^'they may per- 
ceive that they are belov’d and cherish’d, and that those 
under whose Tuition they are, are not Enemies to their 
Satisfaction. Such a Management will make them in love 
20 with the Hand that directs them, and the Virtue they are 
directed to. 

This fiirther Advantage may be made by a free Liberty 

CmnMmnts them in their J^ecreatiom^ that it will 

mn ams. Tempers, shew their In- 

25 clinations and Aptitudes, and thereby direct wise Parents 
in the Choice both of the Course of Life and Employ- 
ment they shall design them for, and of fit Remedies, in 
the mean time, to be apply’d to whatever ^Beiit of Nature 
they may observe most likely to mislead any of their 
30 Children. 

§ 109. 2. Children who live together, often strive for 

Mastery, whose Wills shall carry it over |be rest : Whoever 
begins the Contest, should be sure to be cross’d in it But 
not only that, but they should be taught to have-<rfl^ the 
35 Deference, Complaisance, and Cmlify one for the other imagin- 
able. This, when they see it procures them Respect, Love 
and Esteem, and that they lose no Superiority by it, they 
will take more Pleasure in, than in insolent Domineering ; 
for so plainly is the other. 

40 The Accusations of Children one against another, which 
usually' are but the Clamours of Anger and Revenge de- 
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siring. Aid, should not be favourably received, nor hearken’d 
to. It weakens and effeminates their Minds to suffer them 
to € 07 ?iplain ; and if they endure sometimes crossing or Pain 
from others without being permitted to think it strange or 
intolerable, it will do them no harm to learn sufferance, and 5 
harden them early. But though you give no Countenance 
to the Complaints of the Querulous^ yet take Care to curb 
the Insolence and ill Nature of the Inj^urious. When you 
observe it your self, reprove it before the injur’d Party: 
But if the Complaint be of something really worth your 10 
Notice, and Prevention another time, then reprove the 
Offender by himself alone, out of sight of him that com- 
plain’d, and make him go and ask Pardon, and make Repa- 
ration : "Which coming thus, as it \vere from himself, will be 
the more chearfuily performed, and more kindly receiv’d, 15 
the Love strengthen’d between them, and a Custom of 
Civility grow familiar amongst your Children. 

§110. 3. As to the having and possessing of Things, 

teach them to part with what they have, easily 
and freely to their Friends, and let them find 
by Experience that the most liberal has always the most 
Plenty, with Esteem and Commendation to boot, and they 
will quickly learn to practise it. This I imagine, will make 
Brothers and Sisters kinder and civiller to one another, 
and consequently to others, than twenty Rules about good 25 
Manners, with which Children are ordinarily perplex’d and 
cumber’d. Covetousness, and the Desire of having in our 
Possession, and ’under our Dominion, more than we have 
need of, being the Root of all Evil, should be early and 
carefully weeded out, and the contrary Quality of a Readi- 30 
ness to impart to others, implanted. This should be en- 
courag’d by great* Commendation and Credit, and con- 
stantly taking care that he loses nothing by his Liberality, 
Let adfnhe Instances he gives of such Freeness be always 
repay’d, and with Interest ; and let him sensibly perceive, 35 
that the Kindness he shews to others, is no ill Husbandry 
for himself; but that it brings a Return of Kindness both 
from those that receive it, and those who look on. Make 
this a Contest among Children, who shall out-do one 
another this ^Vay : And by this Means, by a constant Prac- 40 
tice, Children having made it easy to themselves to part 
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with what they have, good Nature may be settled in ^them 
into an Habit, and they may take Pleasure, and pique 
themselves in being hud, liberal and civile to others. 

If Liberality ought to be encourag’d, certainly great Care 
5 . is to be taken that Children transgress not the 

ymhce. Qf y-iistke: And whenever they do, they 

should be set right, and if there be Occasion for it, severely 
rebuk’d. ,, 

Our first Actions being guided more by Self-love than 
10 Reason or 'l^^efiecticn, ’tis no wonder that in Children they 
should , be very apt to deviate from the just Mieasures of 
Right and Wrong ; which are in the Mind the Result of 
improved Reason and serious Meditation. This the more 
they are apt to mistake, the more careful Guard ought to be 
15 kept over them ; and every the least Slip in this great social 
Virtue taken notice of, and rectify’d ; and th^^at in Things of 
the least Weight and Moment, both to instruct their Ig- 
norance, and prevent ill Plabits ; which from small Begin- 
nings in Pins and Cherry-stones, will, if let alone, grow up 
20 to higher Frauds, and be in Danger to end at last in down- 
right harden’d Dishonesty. The first Tendency to any In- 
justice that appears, must be suppress’d with a shew of 
*Wonder and Abhorrence in the Parents and Governors. 
But because Children oinnot well comprehend what Injustice 
25 is, till they understand Property, and how particular Persons 
come by it, the safest Way to secure Ilmestj^ is to^ lay the 
Foundations of it ■ early in Liberality, and an Easiness to 
part with to others whatever they have or 'dike themselves. 
This may be taught them early, before' they have Language 
30 and Understanding enough to form distinct Nodons of Pro- 
perty, and to know what is 'theirs by a peculiar Right ex- 
clusive of others. And since Children seldom have any 
thing but by Gift, and that for the most part from ' their 
Parents, they ' may be at first taught not to takers keep 
3S any , Thing but what is given them by those, whom they take 
' to have' Power over it' And as their Capacities enlarge, 
other Rules and Cases of justice, and, Rights concerning 
Meum and Tuum, may be propos’d and ineiilaited. , If any 
Act of, Injustice in them appears to ]>roceecI, not from Mis- 
40 take, but *a 'Perverseness in their Wilis, when a gentle Re- 
' buke and Shame will not reform this irregular and covetous 
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Inclination, rougher Remedies must be apply’d : And 'tis 
but for the Father or Tutor to take and keep from them 
something that they value and think their own, or order 
somebody else to do it ; and by such Instances, make them 
sensible what little Advantage they are like to make by 5 
possessing themselves unjustly of what is another's, whilst 
there are in the World stronger ^nd more Men than they. 
But if an ingenuous Detestation of this shameful Vice be 
but carefully and early instill'd into 'em, as I think it may, 
that is the true and genuine Method*to obviate this Crime, 10 
and will be a better Guard against Dishonesty than any Con- 
siderations drawn from Interest ; Habits working more con- 
stantly, and with greater Facility, than Reason, which, when 
we have most need of it, is seldom fairly consulted, and 
more rarely obey'd. 

§ III. lOrying is a Fault that should not be tolerated in 
Children; not only for the unpleasant and un- 
becoming Noise it fills the Pouse with, but for 
more considerable Reasons, in Reference to the Children 
themselves ; which is to be our Aim in Education. 20 

Their Crying is of two Sorts ; either stubborn and domU 
neering^ or querulous and whining, 

I. Their Crymg is very often a striving for Mastery, 
and an open Declaration of their Insolence or Obstinacy; 
when they have not the Power to obtain their Desire, they 25 
will, by their Clamour and Sobbings maintain their Title and 
Right to it. This is an avow'd continuing their Claim, and 
a sort of Remonstrance against the Oppression and Injustice 
of those who deny them what they have a mind to. 

§ 1 12. 2. Sometimes their Crying m the effect of Pain, 30 

or true Sorrow, and a Bemoaning themselves under it. 

These two, if carefully observ'd, may, by the Mien, 
Looks, Actions, and particularly by the Tone of their 
Cryi:r:;g, be easily distinguished ; but neither of them must 
be suffer'd, much less encourag'd. 35 

I. The obstinate or stomachful Crying should by no 
means be permitted, because it is but another way of 
flattering their Desires, and encouraging those Passions 
which 'tis our main Business to subdue: And if it be as 
often it is, upon the receiving any Qorrection, it quite 40 
defeats all the good Effects of it; for any Chastisement 
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which leaves them in this declar’d Opposition, only serves 
to make them worse. The Restraints and Punishments 
laid on Chiicireii are all misnpply’d and lost, as far as they 
do not prevail over ilieir Wills, teach them to submit their 
5 Passions, and make their Minds supple and pliant to what 
their Parents’ Reason advises tliem now, and so prepare 
them to obey what their ^wn Reason shall advise hereafter. 
But if in any Tiling^ wherein they are cross’d, they may be 
suOePd to go away they confirm themselves in their 

10 Desires, and cmerish^the ill iiiiniour, with a Declaration 
of their Right, "lind a Resolution to satisfy their Inclination 
the first Opportunity. 'Phis therefore is aiunher Argument 
against the frequent Use of Blows : I* or, whenever you 
come to that Extremity, ’tis not enough to whip or beat 
15 them, you must do it, till you find you have ^subdu’d their 
Minds, till with Submission and Patience they yield to the 
Correction ; which you shall best discover by their Cpnng^ 
and their ceasing from it upon your Bidding, Without 
this, the beating of Children is but a passionate Tyranny 
20 over them ; and it is mere Cruelty, and not Correction, 
to put their Bodies in Pain, without doing their Minds 
any Good. As tliis gives us a Reason why Children should 
seldom be corrected, so it also prevents their being so. 
For if, whenever they are chastis’d, it were done thus with- 
25 out Passion, soberly, and yet effectually too, laying on the 
Blotvs and Smart not furiously, and all at once, but slowly, 
with Reasoning between, and with Observation how it 
wrouglit, stopi'jing when it had made them iJliant, penitent 
and )uekiing; tliey would seldom need the like Fimishment 
30 again, being made careful to avoid the Fault that deserv’d 
it Ik\sideH, by this Means, as the Punishment would not 
lost for being too little, and not effec^tual, so it would 
be kept from being too much, if we gave off as soon as 
we perceiv’d that it reachM the Mind, and that was better’d. 
35 For since the Clfiding or Beating of Children should be 
always tiie least that po.ssibly may be, that whicli is laid 
on ill the Heat of Anger, seldom ol^serves that Measure, 
but is commonly mure than it should be, though it prove 
less tl'iaii enough. 

40 § 113. 2.'* Many children are apt to erj^ upon any 

little 'Pain they suffer, and the least Harm that befals them 
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puts them into Complamts and Ba^tdhig, This few Chil- 
drdh avoid : For it being the first and natural Way to de- 
clare their Sufferings or Wants, before they can speak, the 
Compassion that is thought due to that tender Age foolishly 
encourages, and continues it in them long after they can 5 
speak. Tis the Duty, I confess, of those about Children, 
to compassionate them, whenever they suffer any Hurt; 
but not to shew it in pitying them. Help and ease them 
the best you can, but by no means bemoan them. This 
softens their Minds, and makes theiga yield to the little 10 
Harms that happen to them ; whereby they sink deeper 
into that Part which alone feels, and makes larger Wounds 
there, than otherwise they would. They should be har- 
den’d against all Sufferings, especially of the Body, and 
have no Tenderness but what rises from an ingenuous 15 
Shame, and S quick Sense of Reputation. The many In- 
conveniences this Life is expos’d to, require we should 
not be too sensible of every little Hurt. What our Minds 
yield not to, makes but a slight Impression, and does us 
but very little Harm. ’Tis the suffering of our Spirits that 20 
gives and continues the Pain. This Brawniness and In- 
sensibility of Mind, is the best Armour we can have against 
the common Evils and Accidents of Life; and being a 
Temper that is to be got by Exercise and Custom, more 
than any other way, the Practice of it should be begun 25 
betimes; and happy is he that is taught it early. That 
Effeminacy of Spirit, which is to be prevented or cured, 
as nothing that I know so much increases in Children as 
Crymg; so nothing, on the other Side, so much checks 
and restrains, as their being hinder'd from that sort' of 30 
complamrng. In the little Harms they suffer from Knocks 
and P'alls, they should not be pitied for falling, but bid 
do so again; which besides that it stops their Crying^ is 
a bet^^r Way to cure their Heedlessness, and prevent their 
tumbling another Time, than either chiding or bemoaning 35 
them. But, let the Hurts they receive be what they will, 
stop their Crying, and that will give them more Quiet and 
Ease at present, and harden them for the future. 

§ 1 14, The former sort of Cry mg requires Severity to 
silence it; and where a Look, or a positive Command will 40 
not do it, Blows must: For it proceeding from Pride, Obsti- 
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nacy, and Stomach, the Will, where the Fault lies, must be 
bent, and, made to comply, by a Rigour sufficient to master 
it. But this latter being ordinarily from Softness of Mind, 
a quite contrary Cause, ought to be treated with a gentler 
5 Hand Persuasion, or diverting the Thoughts another Way, 
or , Laughing at their may perhaps be at first the 

proper Method: But for this, the Circumstances of the 
lliing, and the particular Temper of the Child, must be 
considered. No ceftain unvariabie Rules can be given 
10 about it; but it must Be left to the Prudence of the Parents 
or Tutor. Burdiis, I think, I may say in general, that there 
should be a constant discountenancing of this sort of Crying 
also; and that the Father, by his Authority, should always 
stop it, mixing a greater Degree of Roughness in his Looks 
15 or Words, proportionably as the Child is of a greater Age, 
or a sturdier Temper: But always let it be enotigh to silence 
their Whimperings and put an end to the Disorder. 

§ 1 1 5. Cowardice and Courage are so nearly related to 
the foremen tionM Tempers, that it may not be 
20 amiss here to take Notice of them. Fear is a 

Passion that, if rightly governed, has its Use. 
And though Self-love seldom fails to keep ' it watchful and 
high enough in us, yet* there may be an Excess on the 
daring Side; Fotpiduirdmess and Insensibility of Danger 
25 being as Utile reasonable, as trembling and shrinking at the 
Approach of every little Evil Fear was given us as a 
Monitor to quicken our Industry, and keep us upon our 
Guard against the Approaches of Evil; and , therefore to 
have no Apprehension of Mischief at Hand, not to make a 
30 just Estimate of the Dangei^ but heedlessly to rim into it, 
be the Hazard what It will, Vithout considering of what Use 
or Consequence it may be, is not the Resolution of a 
rational Creature, but brutish Fury. "lliosC' who have 
Children of this Temper, have nothing to do, but a lilite to 
33, awaken their Reason, which Self-preservation wilLquickiy 
dispose them to hearken to, unless (which 'is usually the 
Case) some other Passion hurries them on head-long, with- 
out Sense and without Consideration. A Dislike of Evil is 
so natural to M'ankind, that no body, I think, can be with- 
40 put Fear of it: Fear being nothing but an Uneasiness under 
the Apprehension of that coming upon us, 'which we dislike. 
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And therefore, whenever any one runs into Danger, we may 
say, ^is under the Conduct of Ignorance, or the Command 
of some more imperious Passion, no body being so much an 
Enemy to himself, as to come within the Reach of Evil, out 
of free Choice, and court Danger for Danger's sake. If it 5 
be therefore Pride, Vain-giory, or Rage, that silences a 
Child's Fear, or inakes him not hearken to its Advice, those 
are by fit Means to be abated, tha^: a little Consideration 
may allay his Heat, and make him bethink himself, whether 
this Attempt be worth the Venture. Bi^t this being a Fault 10 
that Children are not so often guilty of, I shalt not be more 
particular in its Cure. Weakness of Spirit is the more com- 
mon Defect, and therefore will require the greater Care. 

FortHude is the Guard and Support of the other Virtues; 
and without Courage a Man will scarce keep „ , , 15 

steady to his Duty, and fill up the Character 
of a truly worthy Man. 

Courage^ that makes us bear up against Dangers that 
we fear and Evils that we feel, is of great Use ^ 

in an Estate, as ours is in this Life, expos'd to 20 

Assaults on all hands: And therefore it is very advisable to 
get Children into this Armour as early as we can. Natural 
Temper, I confess, does here a great deal: But even where 
that is defective, and the Heart is in it self weak and timor- 
ous, it may, by a right Management, be brought to a better 25 
Resolution. What is to be done to prevent breaking Child- 
ren's Spirits by frightful Apprehensions instill'd into them when 
young, or bemoaning themselves under every little Suffering, 

I have already taken notice; how to harden their Tempers, 
and raise their Courage^ if we find them too much subject to 30 
P'ear, is farther to be consider'd. 

True Fortitude, I take to be the quiet Possession of a 
Man's self, and an undisturb’d doing his Duty, whatever 
Evil besets, or Danger lies in his Way. This there are so 
few Men attain to, that we are not to expect it from Chii- 35 
dren. But yet something may be done : And a wise 
Conduct by insensible Degrees may carry them farther than 
one expects. 

The neglect of this great Care of them, w^hiist they are 
young, is the Reason, perhaps, why there are so few that 40 
have this Virtue in its full Latitude when they are Men. 
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I should not say this in a Nation so naturally brave, as ours 
is, did I think that true Fortitude recj'uired nothing but 
Courage in the Fielrl, and a Contempt of Life in the Face 
of an hhiemy. This, I confess, is not the least part of it, 
5 nor can be denied the l,.aurels and flonours always justly 
due to the Valour of those who venture their Lives for their 
Country. But yet this is not all. Dangers attack us in 
other Places besides th^ Field of Battle; and though Death 
be the King of 'ferrors, yet Fain, Disgrace and Poverty, 
10 have frighifiil Loolyj, able to discompose most Men whom 
they seem rejtdy to seize on : And there are those who con- 
temn some of these, and yet are heartily frighted with the 
other. True Fortitude is prepar'd for Dangers of all kinds, 
and unmoved, whatsoever Evil it be that threatens. I do 
15 not mean unmoved wdth any Fear at all Where Danger 
shews it self, Apprehension cannot, without Stupidity, be 
wanting: Where Danger is, Sense of Danger should be; and 
so much FcvUr as should keep us awake, and excite our Atten- 
tion, Industry, and Vigour; but not disturb the calm Use of 
20 our Reason, nor hinder the Execution of wliat that dictates. 

The first Step to get this noble and manly Steadiness, is, 
what I have above mentioned, carefully to keep 
Frights of all kinds, w^hen they 
are young. Let not any fearful Apprehensions be talk’d 
25 into them, nor terrible Objects surprize them. This often 
so shatters and discomposes the Spirits, that they never re- 
cover it again; but during their whole Life, upon the first 
Suggestion or Appearance of any terrifying Idea, are scat- 
ter'd and confounded ; the Body is enervated, and the Mind 
30 disturb’d, and the Man scarce himself, or capable of any 
composed or rational Action. Whether this be from an 
habitual Motion of the animal Spirits, introduc’d by the first 
strong Impression, or from the Alteration of the Constitution 
by some .more iinacc.ountalilc way, this is certain, that so it 
35 i& Instances of such who in a weak timorous Mind, have 
borne, all timir whole Lives through, the ITfec:ts of a Fright 
when they were young, 'are every where to be seen, and there- 
fore as much as may be to be prevented. 

The next thini^ is by gentle Degrees ^to accustom 
40 Children to those things they are too much afraid of' But 
here great Caution is to be used^ that you do not make too 
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muci^i Haste, nor attempt this Cure too early, for fear lest 
you increase the Mischief instead of remedying it. Little 
ones in Arms may be easily kept out of the way of terrifying 
Objects, and till they can talk and understand what is said 
to them, are scarce capable of that Reasoning and Dis- 
course which should be used to let them know there is no 
harm in those frightful Objects, which we would make them 
lamiliar with, and do, to that Purpose ^by gentle Degrees 
mng nearer and nearer to them. And therefore *tis seldom 
there is need of any Application' to them of^liis kind, till lo 
after they can run about and talk. But yet, if it should 
happen that Infants should have taken Offence at any thing 
which cannot be easily kept out of their way, and that they 
shew Marks of ^ Terror as often as it comes in sight: all 
the Allays of Fright, by diverting their Thoughts, or mixing 15 
pleasant and agreeable Appearances with it, must be used, 
till it be grown familiar and inoffensive to them. 

I think we may observe, 'Ihat, when Children are first 
born, all Objects of Sight that do not hurt the Eyes, are 
indifferent to them; and they are no more afraid 'of a 20 
blackamoor or a Lion, than of their Nurse or a Cat What 
is It then, that afterwards, in certain Mixtures of Shape and 
Colour, comes to affright them? Nothing but the Appre- 
hensions of Harm that accompanies those things. Did a 
Child suck every Day a new Nurse, I make account it 25 
would be no more affrighted with the change of Faces at 
six Months old, than at sixty. The Reason, then why it will 
not corne to a Stranger, is, because having been accustomed 
to receive its Food and kind Usage only from one or two 
that are about it, the Child apprehends, by coming into the 30 
Arms of a Stranger, the being taken from what delights and 
feeds It and every. Moment supplies its Wants, which it 
often feels, and therefore fears when the Nurse is away. 

The only thing we naturally are afraid of is Pain, 
or Loss of Pleasure. And because these are 
not annexed to any Shape, Colour,^ or Size of 
visible Objects, we are frighted with none of them, till either 
we have felt Pain from them, or have Notions put into us 
that they will do us .Hmn. The pleasant Brightness and 
Lustre of Flame and Fire so delights Children, that at first 40 
they always desire to be handling of it : But when constant 
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Experience has convinced them, by the exquisite Pain it 
lin.s put them to, how cruel and linnicrciliil it is, they are 
afraid to touch it, and carefully avoid it. 'Phis being the 
Ground of .Fear, not hard to fmrl whence it arises, and 
5 how it is to be cured in all mistaken Ofjjects of Terror. 
And wlien the Mind is confirmki against them, and has got a 
Mastery over it self jnd its usual Feaws in lighter Occa- 
sions, it is in good Preparation to meet more real Dangers. 
Your Child shriek^, and runs away at the Sight of a Frog 
10 let anotlier catch i:, and lay it down at a good Distance 
from him: Alf first accustom him to look upon it; when he 
can do that, then to come nearer to it, and see it leap with- 
out Emotion ; then to touch it lightly, when it is held fast 
in anotlier s Hand; and so on, till he can come to handle it 
15 as confidently as a Butterfly or a Sparrow. By the same 
way any otlier vain Terrors may he remoV’d; if care be 
taken, that you go not too fast, and push not the Child on to 
a new Degree of Assurance, till he be thoroughly confirm’d 
in the former. And thus the young Soldier is to be train’d 
20 on to the Warfare of Life; 'wherein (mre is to be taken, 
that more things be not represented as dangerous than 
really are so; and then, that whatever you oluserve him to 
be more frighted at than he should, you !>e sure to tole him 
on.^ to by insensible Degrees, till he at Iasi, quitting his 
25 Fears, masters the Difficulty, and comes off with Applause. 
Successe.s of this Kind, often repeated, will make him find, 
that Evils are not always so certain or so great as our 
Fears represent them; and that the way 'to avoid them, is 
not to run away, or be discompos’d, , dejected, and deterfd 
30 by Fear, ivhere eittier out' Credit or Duty requires us to 

go OIL 

But since, the great^ Foundation of'JAar in Children is 
//isrrfmw harden and fortify Cl'iiidren 

^ against Fear and Danger is to accustom them 
35 to suffer Paim ThLs'^tis possible will be thought, by kind 
Parents, a, vt-ry minatural thing towards their C,„:hjkiren; and 
by most, imreaHormble, to endeavour to rcctancih.: anyone to 
the Sense of Fain, by bringing it upon him. ’'Pwill be said : 
Mt may' perhaps give, the Child mi Aversion for him that 
40' makes Mm suffer; but can never 'recommend to him Suf- 
fering ItseE', This 'is a, strange JVfethod You will not 
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whipp’d and punish’d for their Faults, but 
you would have them tormented for doing well, or for 
tormenting sake.’ I doubt not but such Objections as these 
will be made, and I shall be thought inconsistent with my 
self, or fantastical, in proposing it, I confess, it is a thing 5 
to be managed with great Discretion, and therefore it fails 
not out amiss, that? it will not be rec^v’d or relish’d, but by 
those who consider well, and look into the Reason of 
Things. I would not have Children much beaten for their 
Faults, because I would not have them think bodily Pain the 10 
greatest Punishment: And I would have them, when they do 
well, be sometimes put in Pain, for the same Reason, that 
they might be accustom’d to bear it, without looking on it as 
the greatest Evil. How much Education may reconcile 
young People to Pain and Sufferance, the Examples of 15 
Sparta do sufEciently shew: And they who have once 
brought themselves not to think bodily Pain the greatest of 
Evils, or that which they ought to stand most in fear of, 
have made no small Advance towards Virtue, Bi^t I am not 
so foolish to propose t\\t Lacedcemonian Discipline in our 20 
Age or Constitution. But *yet I do say, that inuring Chil- 
dren gently to suffer some Degrees of Pain without shrink- 
ing, is a way to gain Firmness to their Minds, and lay a 
Foundation for Courage and Resolution in the future Part of 
their Lives. 25 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to bemoan them- 
selves, on every little Pain they suffer, is the first Step to be 
made. But of this I have spoken elsewhere. 

^ The next thing is, sometimes designedly to put them in 
Pain: But care must be taken that this be done when the 30 
Child is in good Humour, and satisfied of the Good-will and 
Kindness of him tl^at hurts him, at the time that he does it. 
There must no Marks of Anger or Displeasure on the one 
side, nor Compassion or Repenting on the other, go along 
with it : And it must be sure to be no more than the Child 35 
can bear without repining or taking it amiss, or for a Pun- 
ishment. Managed by these Degrees, and with such Cir- 
cumstances, I have seen a Child run away laughing with 
good smart Blows of a Wand on his Back, who would have 
cried for an unkind Word, and have been very sensible of the 40 
Chastisement of a cold Look, from the same Person. Satisfy 

7—2 
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a Child by a constant Course (?f your (hire aiui Kirulness 
that you perfectly love him, and he may by I)egree‘S be 
accustom’d, to bear very painful and rough Usage from, you, 

^ without flinclniig or complaining: And this we see Children 
5 do every Day in play one witln another. 'Fhe softer you 
find your Child is, the more you are to seek Occasions, at ^ 
„ fit times, thus to hrmlqi him. The great Art an this is, to 
begin with wh:it is hut very little painful, and to proceed by 
!nsensil)le Degrees, when^ you are playing, and in good 
10 Humour with him, jmcl speaking well of him': And when you 
have once go! him to. think himself made amends for his 
Suffering by the Praise is given him for his Courage; when 
he can take a Pride in giving such Marks of his Manliness, 
and can prefer the Reputation of being brave and Stout, to 
IS the avoiding ajittle Pain, or the Shrinking under it; you 
need not despair in time and by the Assistance of his grow* 
ing' Reason, to 'master ^his Timorousness, and mend the" 
Weakness of his ' Constitution/ As he grows bigger, he is 
to l)e set ppon bolder Attempts than his natural Temper 
20 carries him to ; and whenen'er he is observ’d to flinch from 
what o,ne has reason to think he %voukl come off well in, if 
he had but Courage to undertake, ///a/ he should be 
assisted in at^ first, and by Degrees shanfd to, till at last 
Practice has given more Assurance, and with it a Mastery ; 
25 which must be rewarded with great Praise, and the good^ 
Cpinion of others, for his Performance. When by these 
Steps he has got Resolution enough not to be dcterr’cl from 
what he ought to do, by the Apprehension of Danger; when 
Fear does not, in sudden or hazardous (Occurrences, dis- 
30 compose his Mind, set his Body a*trembling; and make him’ 
unfit for Action, or rim away from it, he has then thc' 
Courage of a rational Creature; And suph an Hardiness we ^ 
shoukf endeavour by Custom and Use to bring Children to, ’ 
as proper Occasions come in our way. 

35 § tx6. One thing I have frequently observki in Chib 

Ciw/O'. Possession of any 

poor Creature, they are apt to use it il! ; They 
often i&rmmt, and treat very roughly, young Birds, Butter- 
files, and such other poor Animals which fall into their 
40 Hands, and that with a seeming kind of Pleasure. ■ This! 
think should be watched in them, and If they incline to 
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any sgch Cruelty, they should be taught the contrary Usage. 
For the Custom of tormenting and killing of Beasts, will, 
by Degrees, harden their Minds even towards Men; and 
they who delight in the Suffering and Destruction of inferior 
Creatures, will not be apt to be compassionate or 5 
benign to those of their own kind. Our Practice takes 

notice of this in the Exclusion of JB^dtchers from Juries of 
Life and Death. Children should from, the beginning be 
bred up in an Abhorrence of killing or tormenting any 
living Creature ; and be taught not to spoil 0^ destroy any 10 
thing, unless it be for the Preservation or Advantage of 
some other that is nobler. And truly, if the Preservation 
of all Mankind, as much as in him lies, were every one’s 
Persuasion, as indeed it is every one’s Duty, and the true 
Principle to regulate our Religion, Politicks and Morality 15 
by, the^ World would be much quieter, and better natur’d 
than it is. But to return to our present Business ; I cannot 
but commend both the Kindness and Prudence of a Mother 
I knew, who was wont always to indulge her Daughters, 
when any of them desired Dogs, Squirrels, Birds, or any 20 
such things as young Girls use to be delighted with : But 
then, when they had them, they must be sure to keep them 
well,^ and look diligently after them, that they wanted 
nothing, or were not ill used. For if they were negligent 
in their Care of them, it was counted a great Fault, which 25 
often forfeited their Possession, or at least they fail’d not to 
be rebuked for it ; whereby they were early taught Diligence 
and good Nature. And indeed, I think People should be 
accustomed, from their Cradles, to be tender to all sensible 
Creatures, and to spoil or wasle nothing at all. 30 

This Delight they take in doing of Mischiefs whereby * 

I mean spoiling 0^ any thing to no purpose, but more 
especially the Pleasure they take to put any thing in Pain, 
that is capable of it ; I cannot persuade my self to be any 
other than a foreign and introduced Disposition, an Habit 35 
boiTOwed from Custom and Conversation. People teach 
Children to strike, and laugh when they hurt or see Harm 
come to others: And they have the Examples of most 
about them, to confirm them in it. All the Entertainment 
and Talk of liistory is of nothing almost but Fighting and 40 
Killing : And the Honour and Renown that is bestowed 
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on CuiK|iicror.s (who tor the most part are but thei great 
Biitchei's of Mankind) farther mislead growing Vouth, who 
by this means come to think Slaiigltter the laudable Bush 
ness of Mankind, and tlie most Iteroick of Virtues. By 
5 these Steps unmiuirai Cruelty is pianted in us; and what 
Humanity ablrors, Custom reconciles and recommends to 
US, by laying it in the way to l‘•ionour. ' Thus, by Fashion 
and Ojiinion, tliat^^uines to be a Pleasure, which in it self 
neitiicr is, nor can be any. This ought carefully to be 
10 watched, andr earl^’ remedied ; so as to settle and cherish 
the contrary and more natural Temper of Benignity and 
Com/Husmi in the room of it; but suli by the same gentle 
.Methods which are to be applied to tlie other two Faults 
beforernention’d. It may nut perhaps be unreasonable here 
15 to add this farther Caution, Tliat the Mischiefs or 
PI arms that come by Play, Inadvertency, or Ignorance, 
and were, not known to be Harms, or design’d for Mischiefs 
sake, though they may |>erhaps be soinedmes of consider- 
able Damage, yet are not at all, or but very gently, to be 
20 taken notice of. For this, I think, i cannot too often 
inculcate, That W'hatevcr Miscarriage a Child is guilty of, 
and whatever be the Consequence of it, the thing to-be 
regarded in taking Notice of it, is only what Root it springs 
from, and what Habit it is like to establish : And to that 
25 tlie Correction ought to be directed, and the Child not to 
suffer any Punishment for 'any Harm which may have corne 
by his }?iay,or Inadvertency. I'he faults to ]>c amended lie 
in ,the Mind ; and if they are such as either Age will cure, 
or no ill Habits will follow from, the present Action, what- 
30 ever displeasing Circumsumces it may have, is to be passed , 
by without any Animadversion. 

§1x7. Another way to insilil Sentkuents of Humanity, 
and to keep them lively in young hoiks, will be, to accus- 
tom them to Civility in their Language and Deportment 
35 towards their inferiors and the meaner sort of People, 
particularly Servants. It is nut unusual to observe the 
Children iiH 5 entiemen*s ..Families treat the Servants of the, 
House with domineering, Words, Names of Contempt^ and 
an imperious 'Ckirriag*.*; as if they were' of another Race 
' 40 and Species beneath them. Whether ill ExU'iriple, the 
Advantage of Fortune, or tineir natural Vanity, inspire this 
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Haughtiness, it should be prevented, or weeded out ; and a 
gentle, courteous, affable Carriage towards the lower Ranks 
of Men, placed in the room of it. No part of their Supe- 
riority will be hereby lost ; but the Distinction increased, 
and their Authority strengthen’d; when Love in Inferiors 5 
is join’d to outward Respect, and an Esteem of the Person 
has a Share in their ‘Submission : And Domesticks will pay 
a more ready and chearful Service, when they find them- 
selves not spurn’d because Fortune has laid them below 
the Level of others at their Master’s Feet. Children should 10 
not be suffer’d to lose the Consideration of human Nature 
in the Shufflings of outward Conditions. The more they 
have, the better humour’d they should be taught to be, and 
the more compassionate and gentle to those of their Breth- 
ren who are placed lower, and have scantier Portions. If 15 
they are suffer’d from their Cradles to treat Men ill and 
rudely, because, by their Father’s Title, they think they 
have a little Power over them, at best it is ill-bred; and if 
Care be not taken, will by Degrees nurse up their natural 
Pride into an habitual Contempt of those beneath them. 20 
And where will that probably end but in Oppression and 
Cruelty ? 

§ 1 18. Curiosity in Children (which I had Occasion 
just to mention § 108.) is but an Appetite after curiosU 
Knowledge; and therefore ought to be encou- ^5 

raged in them, not only as a good Sign, but as the great 
Instrument Nature has provided to remove that Ignorance 
they were born with ; and which, without this busy Inquisi- 
tiveness^ will make them dull and useless Creatures. The 
ways to encourage it, and keep it active and busy, are, I 30 
suppose, these following : 

I. Not to cli^ck or discountenance any Enquiries he 
shall make, nor suffer them to be laugh’d at : but to answer 
all his Questions^ and explain the Matter he desires to know, 
so as to make tliem as much intelligible to him as suits the 35 
Capacity of his Age and Knowledge. But confound not 
his Understanding with Explications or Notions that are 
above it ; or with the Variety or Number of things that are 
not to his present Purpose. Mark what ’tis his Mind aims 
at in the Question^ and not what Words he expresses it in : 40 
And when you have informed and satisfied him in that, you 
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shall see how his Hioughts 'will enlarge themselves, and 
how % fit Answers he may be led on farther than pefliaps 
you could imagine. For .Knowledge is gratxjful to the 
Understanding, as Light to the Kyesi Children are pleased 
5 and delighted with ' it ' exceedingly, , especially if they see 
that tlieir li^^fuims are regarded,' and that their desire of 
Knowing is encouraged., and .commended. And I doubt 
not, but one great Rfosou why many Chiltinm abandon 
’ themselves wholly silly Spor£.s, and trifle away all their 
10 Time iiisipidiy, is, because they have foumi their Curiosity 
baulk’d, and their iitajuirks neglected, lint had they been 
treated with more Kindness and Respect, and their, Ques- 
iwns answered, as they should, to their Sa.tis!action ; I 
doubt not but they would have taken more Pleasure in 
15 Learning, and improving their Knowledge, wherein there 
would be still Newness and Variety, wlijcl:i i$'‘what they are 
delighted with, than in returning over and over to the same 
Flay and Play-things. 

§119. 2. To this serious answering their Questions^' 

20 and infortning their Understandings, in what they desire, as 
if it were a Matter that needed it, should be added some 
peculiar Ways of C(pmmendafim. I..et others whom they 
esteem, be told before their Faces of tlie Kncnvledge they 
have in such and such things ; and since we are ail, even 
25 from our Cradles, vain and proud Creatures, let their Vanity 
be flaUer’d with Things that, will do them good; and let 
their Pride set them on work on something which may turn 
to their Advantage. Upon this Ground you shall find, that 
there cannot be a greater Spur to the attaining what you 
30 would have the Eldest learn, and know himself, than to set 
him upoii imhk^ it his youuger Brothers and Siskrs, 

§ xto. 3. ,As Children’s Bm/uines are not to be 
slighted ; $0 also great Care is to^ be taken, that they ue 7 fer 
receive demiful mtl eiuding, Ansuws, They easily perceive 
35 when they are slighted or deceived ; and quickly learn the 
Trick of Neglect, Dis.simulation and Falshood, which they 
observe others to make use 'of. We are not to intrench 
upon Truth in any Conversation, but least of all with 
Children; since if we ^play fake with them, we not only 
40 deceive . their Expectation^ and hinder their Knowledge, 
but corrupt their Innocence, and teach them the worst of 
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Vices. They are Travellers newly arrived in a strange 
Country, of which they know nothing; we should there- 
tore make Conscience not to mislead them. And though 
theiT Quesiftons seem sometimes not very material, yet they 
should be seriously answer’d : For however they may appear 5 
to us (to whom they are long since known) Efiquiries not 
worth the making ; they are of Moment to those who are 
wholly Ignorant. Children are Strangers to all we are ac- 
quainted with; and all the things they meet with, are at 
first unknown to them, as they once^^wer^f. to us : And 10 
happy are they who meet with civil People, that will com- 
ply with- their Ignorance, and help them to get out of it. 

If you or I now should be set down in Japan^ with 
all our Prudence and Knowledge about us, a Conceit 
whereof makes^ us, perhaps, so apt to slight the Thoughts 15 
and EfiquzTics of Cliuidren ; should we, I say, be set down 
vci Japan, we should, no doubt (if we would inform our 
selves of what is there to be known) ask a thousand Ques- 
tions, which, to a supercilious or inconsiderate Japaner, 
would seem veiy idle and impertinent; though to us they 20 
would be very material and of Importance to be resolved; 
and we should be glad to find a Man so complaisant and 
courteous, as to satisfy our Demands, and instruct our 
Ignorance. 

When any new thing comes in their way. Children 25 
usually ask the common Question of a Stranger: What is iti 
Whereby they ordinarily mean nothing but the Name; and 
therefore to tell them how it is call’d, is usually the proper 
Answer to that Demand. And the next Question usually 
is, What is it for i And to this it should be answered truly 30 
and directly: The Use of the Thing should be told, and the 
way explained, how; it serves to ^such a Purpose, as far as 
their Capacities can comprehend it. And so of any other 
Circumstances they shall ask about it; not turning them 
going, till you have given them all the Satisfaction they are 35 
capable of; and so leading, them by your Answers into 
farther Questions. And perhaps to a grown Man, such 
Conversation will not be altogether so idle and insignificant ■ 
as we are apt to imagine. The native and untaught Sugges- 
tions of inquisitive Children do often offer things, that may 40 
set a considering Man’s Thoughts on Work. And I think 
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there is frcf|iiently more to be learnhl from the iinexpCK:ted 
Qi!c5tioiis of a Chilli, than the I'Hscourses of Men, wlio talk 
in a Road, acconiing to the Notions tl’iey have borrowed, 
and the Prejudites of their hkhication. 

5 § 121. 4. Perhaps it^inay not sontetirncs be amiss to 

excite tlieir Curiosity by bringing strange and new things in 
their way, on purpose^'to engage their £nr|iiiry, and give 
them Occasion to iuform themselves about tlicrn: And if by 
chance tlieir (Juriosity leads them to ask what they should 
10 not knenv, it gilait deal l>wUter to tel! them plainly, that 
it is a tiling that ixdongs not to thmi to know, than to pop 
them off witli a Falshoud or a frivolous Answer, 

§ 122. that a|>pears sometimes so early, pro- 

ceeds from a Principle tliat seldom a«:com|)anies a strong 
15 Constitution of Body, or ripens into a strong Judgment of 
!Mind. If it were desiraldc to have a Child a more brisk 
'Talker, 1 believe there might be ways found to make him 
so : But I sii|)i"Kxse a wise Father had rather that his Son 
slioiiki be al)Ic and usefiih when a Man, tliaii pretty Com- 
20 panygand a Diversion to others, whilst a Cihld ; I'hough if 
thatdoo were to be considePd, I think I may say, there is 
not so much Pleasure to have a Child I'uaiile agreeably, as 
to reason well Encourage therefore his /Mf/nisiiitmm all 
you can, by satisfying' his .Deniands, and informing his Judg- 
25 rnent, as far as it is callable.' When his Reasons are. any 
way toleral)le, let him find the 'Credit anti Commendation of 
iti And when they are quite out of the, way, let him, w'ith- 
out .being laugh'd at for his Mistake, be gently put' into the 
right; and' if he’’ sIjcw a., Forwardness to be reasoning about 
30 lliings that come in Ins way, take care, as much' as you can, 
that no body chcark this Imdination in film, or misk'ad it by 
ca|>lious or ialladous ways of talking wnh him. For when 
all' is done, this,' as' the highest and, most important Faculty 
ofour Minds, '<leserveB the greatest Care and AtUmtioii in 
3,5 cultivating it: The right Imprimanent. and Excouse of our 
Meason feeing the highest Perfection that a Man can attain 
to ill this I TV. 

123. iJonirary to this tiUKy iriquisidvc IViiiper, there 
is suiuctimes observable ,in Cl'iildreii, a ikfiess 
40 ' a want of Regard to any thing, and 

,„a %Qtt. q(' eveiv, at their Pmstncxs. This sumfring 
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Humour I look on as one of the worst Qualities can appear 
in a Child, as well as one of the hardest to be cured, where 
it is natural But it being liable to be mistaken in some 
Cases, Care must be taken to make a right Judgment con- 
cerning that trijiing at their Books or Business, which may 5 
sometimes be complained of in a Child. Upon the first 
Suspicion a Father has, that his ^ Son is of a satmtririg 
Temper, he must carefully observe him, whether he be 
listless and indifferent in all in his Actions, or whether in 
some things alone he be slow and sKiggirjh, but in others 10 
vigorous and eager. For tho^ we find that he does loiter at 
his Book, and let a good deal of the time he spends in his 
Chamber or Study, run idly away ; he must not presently 
conclude, that this is from a saiuitrbig Humour in his 
Temper. It may be childishness, and a preferring something 15 
to his Study, which his Thoughts run on : And he dislikes 
his Book, as is natural, because it is forced upon him as a 
Task. To know this perfectly, you must w^atcli him at Play, 
when he is out of his Place and Time of Study, following 
his own Inclinations ; and see there whether he be stirring 20 
and active; whether he designs any thing, and with Labour 
and Eagerness pursues it, till he has accomplished what he 
aimed at, or whether he lazily and listlesly dreams away his 
Thne. If this Sloth be only when he is about his Book, 

I think it may be easily cured. If it be in his Temper, it 2^ 
will require a little more Pains and Attention to iQxntdy it. 

§ 124. If you are satisfied by his Earnestness at play, 
or any thing else he sets his Mind on, in the Intervals be- 
tween his Hours of Business, that he is not of himself in- 
clined to Lazhiess^ but that only want of Relisli of his Book 30 
makes him negligent and sluggish in his Application to it ; 
the first Step is tc^try by talking to him kindly of the Folly 
and Inconvenience of it, whereby he loses a good Part of 
his Time, which lie might have for his Diversion : But he 
sure to talk calmly and kindly, and not muc:h at first, but 
only these plain Reasons in short If this prevails, you 
have gain’d the Point in the most desirable Way, wi)i<::h is 
that of Reason and Kindness. If this softer Application 
prevails not, try to shame him out of it, by laughing at hiui 
for it, asking every Day, when he comes to Table, if 40 
be no Strangers tliere, How long he w^as that I )ay aljuut his 
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Rnsinejis: Ami if he has not iUme it in the time he imght 
be welt siijiposeci ta jiave dis|>iUchefI it, ex|;)ose and turn 
him into ridicule for it; but mix no ehiding^ only put on a 
prcity cold Brow towards him, ■'and keep' 'it" till he reform; 
S and let his .!i'{;oihe'r, Ttitor, anti aii about him do $0 too. If ■ 
ll'iis wiirk not the 'Effect you desircy Iheit tel! him lie 'shall 
• bii no longer troubled a I'utor 'to takc'Carc of his Edu- 
jai'u will i"mt be at the Charge, to have him spend his 
1 nuc idly with him ; but since he prefers 'This or That 
ro[wlmtcver Tlay,;he ^delights in]' to' his 'Book, that only he 
shall do panel so in .earnest set' him to wo'fk O'n his beloved 
Play, and keep Mm steadily, and in earnest, to it Morning 
and Afternoon, till he be fully surfeited, and woidd/at any 
rate, change it for some Hours at his Book again. But 
IS wdien you thus set him his Task of Play, yoivmust be sure 
to look after him your self, or set some Body else to do it, 
that may constantly see him employed in it, and that he be 
not permitted to be idle at that too. I say, your self look 
after him; for it is worth the Father's while, whatever Busi- 
20 ness he has, to bestow two or three Days upon his vSon, to 
cure so great a Mischief as his sarm^mi^at his Business. 

§ 425. This is what I propose, if it be Mmess, not 
from his general Temper, but a peculiar or acquir’d Aver- 
sion to 'Leavningy ^vhich you must be careful to examine and 
25 distinguish. But though you have your ,Eyes upon him, to 
watch wlnat 'he docs with the Time which he 1ms at his own 
Disposal, yet you must not let him 'perceive that you or any 
body 'else'' do^ so; for that -may hinder him from following 
his own Inclinati^, which he: bdng'TulI of^ and not daring, 
30 for fear of you, to './prosecute what 'his Head and Heart are 
set upon, he may"- neglect ail 'other. Things,' which then he 
relishes not, ahd'S0',may;seem to; 'be; idle and listless, when 
in Tmth ' it is nothing.-' but being 'intent on that, which the 
fear of your Eye or Knowledge keep's Mm from executing. 
35 To be clear in this Tpint,- the. Observation must be made 
when you are out oTtfe and he not so much as under 
the Restraint of a Suspicion' that any body has an Eye upon 
him. In those Seasons'.' of ;p.erfect Freedom, let some body 
' you.. -can trust' mark how ..he; spends his Time, whether he 
^.40 inactively loiters jl" away, when without any Check he is left 
own Inclinationu' '"Thus, by his' Employing of such 
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Times of Liberty, you will easily discern, whether it be 
Zisflmmss in his Temper, or Aversion to his Book, that 
makes him smmter away his Time of Study. 

§ 126, If some Defect in his Constitution has cast a 
Damp on his Mind, and he be naturally listless and dream- 5 
ing, this unpromising Disposition is none of the easiest 
to be dealt widi, because^ generally carrying with it an 
Unconcernedness for the future, it jvants the two great 
Springs of Action, Foresight Desire; which how to 
plant and increase, where Nature has gi??en a cold and 10 
contrary Temper, will be the Question. As soon as you 
are satisfied that this is the Case, you must carefully enquire 
whether there be nothing he delights in : Inform your self 
what it is he is most pleased with ; and if you can find 
any particular Tendency his Mind hath, increase it all you 15 
can, and make* use of that to set him on Work, and to excite 
his Industry, If he loves Praise, or Play, or fine Clothes, 

&c. or, on the other Side, dreads Pain, Disgrace, or your 
Displeasure, &c. whatever it be that he loves most, except 
it be Sloth (for that will never set him on Work) let that 20 
be made use of to quicken him, and make him bestir him- 
self. For in this listless Temper^ you are not to fear an 
Excess of Appetite (as in all other Cases) by cherishing it. 
Tis that which you want, and therefore must labour to 
raise and increase; for where there is no Desire, there will 25 
be no Industry. 

§ X27. ^ If ymi^ have not Hold enough upon him this 
Way, to stir up Vigour and Activity in him, you must em- 
ploy him in some constant bodily Labour, whereby he 
may get an Plabit of doing something. The keeping him 30 
hard to some Study were the better Way to get him an 
Habit of exercisiixg and applying his Mind But because 
this is an invisible Attention, and no body can tell when 
he is or is not idle at it, you must find bodily Employments 
for him, which he must be constantly busied in, and kept 35 
to ; and if they have some little Hardtebip and Shame in 
them, it may not be the worse, that they may the sooner 
weary him, and make him desire to return to his Book. 

But be sure, when you exchange his Book for his other 
Labour, set , him such a Task, to be done in such a Time 40 
as may allow him no Opportunity to be idle. Only after 
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y'Oii have by lliis Way bnitiglu him to l)c attentive, a!K| m» 
iiiisiriuiis at his book, yi>u may, U|,H?n lus cli.spaichiiyLf his 
Study witliin the Time set him, i(ivv him as a, Reward 
5airne Rcsfiile from his iither Labour; which you may 
5 dimiriisli as you liiid ium grow more a,ud mca-e steady in 
his Afiplicauiofi, and at last wholly lake ai'f wlicn his 
lit liis itriok, i:>^curca,l 

§ We fonneriy observed, that Ihiriety and Frce-^ 

(duldrcn, and 

to recouimi:rided their Fl;'iys to them; and that 

therefore their' Took, or any Thing- we wuulfi Iiave them 
leant, should not lie enjohtud thern as //.v.v/«e.v,v, ddiis their 
Parents, Tutors, and Te;mh,crs arc a.|)t toi'ojget; and theii 
Impatience to Itave them busied in \vhat is fit for thern 
15 to do, suffers them not to deceive them int^) it: But by 
t'he repealed Injunctions they meet with, Children quickly 
distinguislr between what is required of them, and what not. 
When tliis Mistake lias once made his Ikaok uneasy to him, 
the Cure is to be applied at the other End. And since 
20 it will be then too late to endeavour to make it a Play 
to him, you must take the contrary Course : C„)bserve what 
Play he is most , delighted with; enjoin that, and make 
him |)lay so many Hours every Day, not as a Punishment 
for playing, but as if, it were the, Business required of him, 
25 Tins, if I mistake not, will ■ in a few Days make him so 
weary of 'his most beloved Sport, that he will prefer his 
Brmk, or nny ‘Hhng to it, especially if it may redeem him 
from any Fart of the ,l"ask ' of Play is set him, and he may 
' be suffered to employ, some Part of the Time destined 
30,10 his TasJt in his Book, or.sudi other Exercise 

as is really useful to him. This , I at least 'th,ink a better 
Cure tlian that 'Forbiddiuig, .(which usiifilly increases the 
Desire) or any other Punishment should be made use of 
to remedy.it; Imr when you. have once glutted his Ap- 
15 petite i^which may , safely , be done in all Things but eating 
".and drinking) 'and. made him surfeit 'of what you wou'id 
have him a.void, you have put into !urn a Principle of 
'Aversion, ami you need not so much fear afterwards his 
longing for the same Thing again. 

40 I 129. This I think is sufficiently evident, that (Buldren 
generally hate to be idle. All the Care then is, tluu their 
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busy Humour should be constantly employ^ in something 
of Use to them ; which, if you will attain, you must make 
what you would have them do a Recreation to them, and 
not a B^isiness. The Way to do this, so that they may 
not perceive you have any Hand in it, is this proposed 5 
here; viz. To make them weary of that which you would 
not have them do, by enjoining atjd making them under 
some Pretence or other do it, till they are surfeited. For 
Example: Does your Son play at Top and Scourge too 
much? Enjoin him to play so raany^Hp^rs every Day, ro 
and look that he do it; and you shall see he will quickly 
be sick of it, and willing to leave it. By this Means making 
the Recreations you dislike a Business to him, he will of him- 
self with Delight betake himself to those Things you would 
have him do, especially if they be proposed as Rewards 15 
for having peribrmed his Task in that Play which is com- 
manded him. For if he be ordered every Day to whip his 
Top so long as to make him sufficiently weary, do you not 
think he will apply himself with Eagerness ^to his Book, 
and wish for it, if you promise it him as a Reward of 20 
having whipped his Top lustily, quite out all the Time 
that is set him?. Children, in the Things they do, if they 
comport with tlieir Age, find little Difference so they may 
be doing: The Esteem they have for one Thing above 
another they borrow from others; so that what those about 25 
them make to be a Reward to them, will really be so. 

By this Art it is in tlieir Governors Choice, whether Scaic/i- 
hoppers shall reward their Dancing,, or Dancing their Scotch- 
hoppers; whether Peg-Top, or Reading; playing at Trap, 
or studying the Globes, shall be more acceptable and 30 
pleasing to them ; all that they desire being to be busy, 
and busy, as they^imagine, in Things of their own Choice, 
and which they receive as Favours from their Parents or 
others for whom they have Respect and with whom they 
would be in Credit A Set of Children thus ordered and 35 
kept from the ill Example of others, would all of them, 

I suppose, with as much Earnestness and Delight, learn 
to read, write, and what else one would have them, as^ 
others do their ordinary Plays: And the eldest being 
thus entered, and this made the Fashion of the Place, 4c 
it would be as impossible to hinder them from learn- 
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iitg the one, as it is ordinarily to keejj then! from, the 

otl^er. ^ ^ 

§ 1, 30* P!ay4!iiiiigS|, I think, ChiUlrcii Should have^ and 
; , of clivers' sorts ; but still to be iiV'the 'CiiHtody 
5 'Tutors or 'some body eiae, whereof 

the Child .should have in his Powur hut one at once, 'and 
should not he suifcrotl to have anoil'ier but mlieii he re- 
stored that, 'rhis teaclK^s tliem l')ctimcsao be careful of 
not losing or spoiling the Things diey have ; wlieroas lienty 
to rmd Variety inJhe.V own keepirigv in;tk*‘H tl.ciu wanton .'uid 
careless, and teaches them from tiio bcginmlig ;t> be S<}uaiv 
derers and Wasters, 'fhese, 1 confess* arc liirlc I'hiags, 
ami such as will seem beneath the taire t.jf a t.iovernor ; but 
notlung that may form Cluidretys l^linds is to he overlooked 
15 and negiected, ami whatsoever introduces Habits, and settles 
Customs in them, deserves the Care and Attenfion of their 
Governors, am! is not a small Thing in its Consc-iuences. 

One Thing more about Chihiren’s fdav' things may be 
\yorth their Parents^ Care, llxottgh it lie agreed they should 
20 have of several vSorts. yet, I think, they should have none 
bought for them. This will hinder that great Variety they 
are 'often overcharged with, which serves only to teach 
the Mind to wander after Change and Stiperfluity, to jje 
unquiet, and perpetually stretching itself after something 
25 more still tlitough it knows not whai, and never to be 
satisfied with what it hath. 'Phe Court that is made to 
People of Condition in such kind of Presents to thhir' 
Children, does the little ones great harm* By it they .are 
taught Pride, Vanity and Covetousness, almost !‘)efore they 
30 can speak : And I have known a yoimg Child so distracted 
with the Number and Variety of his Play-games, that Jie 
tired his Mai<i every 'Day to look thenv.over : and was s'o 
accustomed to Abunrlance, that he' never thought he had 
enough, but was always asking, Wliat more? \Vhat more'?, 
35 What new Thing shall I have? A good Introduction to 
moderate. Desires, and the ready Way to make a coniehted 
happy Man I . , ' , ■ 

, §'■ then shall they have the 'Play-games you 'allow 

""/'tbetpj 'if none must be bought for them?” 1 apswer^. They 
40r.^4y3,tnake them themselves, or at least endeavour !t, an'd, 
^ theitoselves about till then they should have none, and 
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till then they will want none of any great Artifice. A smooth 
Pebble, a Piece of Paper, the Mother’s Bunch of Keys, or 
any Thing they. cannot hurt themselves with, serves as much 
to divert little Children as those miore chargeable and 
curious Toys from the Shops, which are presently put out of 5 
order and broken. Children are never dull, or out of Humour, 
for want of such Play-things, unless they have been used to 
them ] when they *are little, whatever occurs serves the Turn ; 
and as they grow bigger, if they are •not stored by tine 
expensive Folly of others, they will make them themselves. 10 
Indeed, when they once begin to set thenr;elves to work 
about any of their Inventions, they should be taught axul 
assisted ; but should have nothing whilst they lazily sit still, 
expecting to be furnish’d from other hands, without employ- 
ing their own. And if you help them where they are at a 15 
Stand, it will more endear you to them than any chargeable 
Toys you shall buy for them. Play-things which are above 
their Skill to make, as Tops, Gigs, Battledores, and the like, 
which are to be used with Labour, should indeed be procured 
them. These ’tis convenient they should have, not for 20 
Variety but Exercise; but these too should be given them as 
bare as might be. If they had a Top, the Scourge-stick 
and Leather-strap should be left to their own making and 
fitting. If they sit gaping to‘ have such Things drop into 
their Mouths, they should go without them. This will 25 
accustom them to seek for what they want, in themselves 
and in their own Endeavours; whereby they will be taught 
Moderation in their Desires, Application, Industry, Thought, 
Contrivance, and good Husbandry; Qualities that will be 
useful to them when they are Men, and therefore cannot be 30 
learned too soon, nor fixed too deep. All the Plays and 
Diversions of Children should be directed towards good and 
useful Habits, or elSe they will introduce ill ones. Whatever 
they do, leaves some Impression on that tender Age, and 
from thence they receive a Tendency to Good or Evil: And 35 
whatever hath such an Influence, ought not to be neg- 
lected. 

§ is so ready and cheap a Cover far any 

Miscarriage, and $0 much in Fashion among all 
Sorts of People, that a Child can hardly avoid 40 

observing the use is made of it on all Occasions, and so can 
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scarce be kept without great Care frotu gi.'itiug into it* But 
it is? so ill a Quality, and the Mother of no many ill ^nes 
that spawn from it, and take shelter uniler it* tliat a Child 
should be brouglB u|^ in the greatest Abhorrence of it 
S iniagiiiabie. It should be. always {tvhen occasionally it 
(rentes to be mention'd) spoke of before hitt) with the utmost 
Detestation, as a Quality so wholly inconsistent with the 
Name and Chameter of a Centleman, that no !)ody of any 
Credit can bear the Imputation of a I/nr, a, Mark that is 
lojiidgki the utmost j.)isgra€e^ which deljases a Man to^he ^ 
^ lowest Degree bf a'^^sham^ful Meanness» and'rariks him with 
the most contemptible Part of Mankind and the a!)horred 
Rascality; and is not to be endured in any one who would 
converse with People of Condition, or liave any hlsteem 01 
1 $ Reputation in the World The first Time lie is found in 
a ZUf it should ratlin be wondered at as a monstrous 
Thing, in him, than reproved as an ordinary Fault, If 
’that keeps him not from rekpsing, the next Time he must 
be sharply rebuked, and fall into the State of great Dis- 
20 ]>leasure of his Father and Mother and all about him 
w!jo take Notice of it. And if this Way work not the 
Cure, you must come to Blows ;• for after he has been 
thus, warned, ,a premeditated, Zk must always be looked 
upon as Obstinacy, and never be permitted to escape un- 
iS!'5 punislied* 

§. I3«. Children, afraid, to have their Faults seen in 
■ - their naked .Colours, will, like the rest of the 
'*** ^ ' Sons of Adam^ be apt to make Exa^ses. This 
k a Ikult .usually borderiM... upon, and leading to Untruth, 
30 and is mot to fee Jndulgewn them'; but yet it ought to be 
cured , rather with Shame . than Roughness* If therefore, 
when a Child is questioned, for my lliing, his first Answer 
■ be an Ex^use^ ■ y^itn him .soberly , to teh the Truth; and 
then if 'he persists to shuffle it off .with ,a Ea/se/mA.he must 
3 S be chastised,,; 'but if he directly confess, yoti must commend 
, his Ipgeauky, andjardon the Fault, be k what it .will ; and , 
. , prdqnit, so, 'that yoh'heyer so' much as reproach hirn with . 
' br'hiehd0n'.it toj'hxm you would have him 

Practice ma.ke.it 

0 ^|^b||u|d to'-him, you mutt.. take care that It never i^mcure 
»' least Inemvepfetice; .but on the contrary, his own 
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Confession bringing always with it perfect Impunity, should 
be besides encouraged by some Marks of A})probation. If 
his Excuse such at any time that you cannot prove it to 
have any* Falshood in it, let it pass for ’true, and be^sure not 
to shew any Suspicion of it. Let him keep up his Reputa- 5 
tion with you as high as is possible; for when once he finds he 
has lost that, you have lost a great, and your best Hold upon 
him. Therefore let him not think he fias the Character of a 
Liar with you, as long as you can avoid i! without flattering 
him in it. Thus some Slips in Truth may bg over-looked. 10 
But after he has once been corrected for a Lie, you must be 
sure never after to pardon it in him, whenever you find and 
take notice to him that he is guilty of it: For it being a 
Fault which he has been forbid, and may, unless he be 
wilful, avoid, the repeating of it is perfect Perverseness, 15 
and must have the Chastisement due to that Offence. 

§ 133. This is what I have thought concerning the 
general Method of educating a young Gentleman ; which, 
though I am apt to suppose may have some Influence on 
the whole Course of his Education, yet I am far from 20 
imagining it contains all those Particulars which his growing 
Years or peculiar Temper may require. But this being 
premised in general, we shall in. the next Place, descend to a 
more particular Consideration of the several Parts of his 
Education. . 25 

§ 134. That which every Gentleman (that takes any 
care of his Education) desires for his Sort, besides the 
Estate he leaves him, is contaiffd (I suppose) in these four 
Things, Virtue, Wisdom, Ereedmgy^wi Learning* I will 
not trouble my self whether these' .Names do „not some of 30 
them sometimes stand for the same ’Thing, or really include 
one another. It se^es my Tprii here to follow the popular 
Use of these Words, which, t jpresume, is clear enough to 
make me be understood, and I hope there will be no Uiffi- 
cuky to comprehend my Meaning, , L . . 35 

§ 135. I place Virtue as the first and most necessary of 
those Endowments that belong to, a Man or a Gentleman; 
as absolutely requisite to make him valued and beloved by 
others, acceptable or tolerable to himself. Without that,V 
I think, he will be happy neither in this nor the other 4P 
World.' 
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§ ij6. As the FonmhitUm of this, there 
otigiii very early Uf be imprinted on his M'lnd a 
true Notion of the tnde|>endeni Su|ircine Being, 

Auilior aiui Maker of all Tilings, from wlmrn we receive aT 
3 our Gooch who lovt^s us, anyl gives m ali tilings. And con- 
secfiient to tins, instil into him a Love and Ixevcrence of this ' 
Supreme flcing. Tius is enough to begin wiilg wiilioiit going 
to ex^ikiiri this iM.'ittcT any farther j for fear lest liy talking 
too early to liim ofuSpiritH, amljxrlng iniscasyimibly forward 
10 10 make liim ^nruj^asUind the incotri|n*ehefisible Kbit lire of 
that iiirmitc Being, his flead be either tilhd with fake, or 
perplex'd with ii'ninlcirigiblc Notions of 'flim* ix;t him only 
be told upon' Ocaision, that GW ma,de and governs all 
things, liears and sees every thing, arul does al{^ manner of 
15 Good to those that love and obey liim you will find, that 
being told of, such a 6W, other Tlunights will be apt to rise 
up fast enough in his Mind about Him; wludi, as you ob- 
serve them to have any Mistakes, you nnv^t set .right And 
I tliink it wmild be.betler if M.,en generally rested in such an 
20 Idea of ChhI, whiiout being too curious in their Notions 
about, a Being wliiclrall must 'ackncwvledge incomprehen- 
sible; whereby many, who Inive not^Strengih and Clearness 
of Thought \o distingui.di between \rhat they can, and what 
they cannot knoiv, run ihcmscivesinSuperstiuou or Atheism, 
25 making like timmselves, or (because they cannot com- 
pi'clrend any dung else) none at all And I am apt to^think, 
the keeping (duluren rnnstamly Morning and Evening to 
’ Acts of Devaiiou to flnl, as to their Maker, Preserver and 
Ikuiefaetor, in some plain and short Bonn of Ihayerf suitable, 
30 to their Age and Capacity, will be of much more Use to 
them in Koligkm, Knowledge, and Virtue, tlmn to distract 
their llicHights with curious Empiiries mi*.> liis inscrutable 
Essence ami Being* ' 

§ 137,' . /Having by gentle Degrees, as 'you fuid Hni 
33V ", ^ capable of i% setileci such an Idea of God in 

' iris Mind, and taught him to pmj to Him, and 
^ Him as the Author, of his Being, and, of all the ,Good 
'die.-does 'or 'can ' enjoy.; forbear 'any Discourse 'of 'other 
Spirits^ till the meniion of them coming in his way, upon 
occasion licreaflcr to l^e set down, and his reading the 
, 'ScriplureTiisiory, pnt him upon that Emfuiry*. 
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S 138. But even then, and always whilst he is young, 
be rare to preserve his tender Mind from all cMm. 
Impressions and Notions of Spirits and Goblins^ 
or any fearful Apprehensions in the Dark. This he will be 
in danger of from the Indiscretion of Servants, whose usual 5 
Method is to awe Children, and keep them in subjection, 
by telling them of Raw-head and Bloody-boms^ and such 
other Names as carry with them the Ideas of something 
terrible and hurtful, which they have Reason to be afraid 
of when alone, especially in the Dark. Jlliis must be care- 10 
fully prevented : For though by this foolish*^ way, they may 
keep them from little Faults, yet the Remedy is much worse 
than the Disease ; and there are stamped upon their Iniagi- 
nations Ideas that follow them with Terror and Affright- 
ment. Such Btig-bear Thoughts once got into the tender 15 
Minds of Children, and being set on with a strong Impres- 
sion from the Dread that accompanies such Apprehensions, 
sink deep, and fasten themselves so as not easily, if ever, to 
be got out again; and whilst they are there, frequently 
haunt them with strange Visions, making Children Dastards 20 
when alone, and afraid of their Shadows and Darkness all 
their Lives after. I have had those complain to me, when 
Men, who had been thus used when young; that though 
their Reason corrected the wrong Ideas they had taken in, 
and they ^ were satished that there was no Cause to fear 25 
invisible Beings more in the Dark than in the Light, yet 
that these Notions were apt still upon any Occasion to start 
up first in their prepossessed Fancies, and not to be removed 
without some Pains. And to let you see how lasting and 
frightful Images are, tliat take place in the Mind early, I 30 
shall here tell you a pretty remarkable but true Story. 
There was in a Town in the West a Man of a disturbed 
Brain, whom the Boys us^d to teaze when he came in 
their way : This Fellow one Day seeing in the Street one of 
those Lads, that used to vey; him, stepped into a CuileP s 35 
Shop he was near, and there seizing on a naked Sword, 
made after the Boy; who seeing him coming so armed, 
betook himself to his Feet, and ran for his Life, and by 
good Luck had Strength and Heels enough to reach his 
P'atheFs House before the Mad-man could get up to him. 40 
The Door was only latch’d ; and when he had the Latch in 
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his Hand, he Uirn’d about his Hr-ad, to sec ! 10 w near his , 
Pursuer ivas^ who was at the isnt ranee of tiie Ford!, with 
his Sword up ready to strike,; and he had just Time to get 
in, and dap to tlie Door to avoid the .lT.)w, whirdr, though 
5 his Body escaped, his .Mind <iid not. lids frightening Idea 
nuule m deep an Iiupression there, tlmt ii iasted^many 
Years, if not all his Life after. For, lelUng this Story when 
he was a Man, he said, That aftef ti'iat titue till then, he 
never went in at t!*at Dc»or {that he could remember) at any 
thue without looking back, whatevci* Busirtess he had in 
his Hea<h or" how little soever bdore he came thither he 
thouglit of this Miuhmim, 

if Children were let alone, they wouK! be .no more 
afraid in the Dark, than in broad Sun-slune : I'hey would 
tS in their turns as much welcome the one for Sleep as the 
other to play in. I'here should l,>e no Distinction made to 
tisern by any Discourse of more' Danger or terrilde I'kings 
in the one than the other: But if the Folly of any one 
about them should do them this Hami, and make them 
think there is any Difference, between !>eing in the dark and 
winking, you must get k out of thdr Minds as soon as you 
caii ; and let them kno%Vj that God^ who made all things 
good for them, made the 'Night that they might sleep the 
better and the quieter ; ^ and ^ that they being under his 
25 Protection, there is nothing m the dark to hurt them. 
What is to be known 'more of God and good Spirits, is to 
Ik deferdd till the time we shall hereafter mention ; and of 
evil Spirits, be well if you can keep him from wrong 
Fancies,, about them till he m ripe for that sort oif Know- 
30 ledge ’ ^ ' 

§ r39. ' Having imd the,; Foundations of Virtue in a true 
^ „ Notion Of -'.a' God; inch os the Creed wisely 
■ .' ■* ' 'teaches, as far atWds Age"* is oipab'le, and by 
accustoming him to pray 'to 'MiiO ; the ■ next tiling to be 
35 taken care^oGIs toteaphim exactly ^to speaking of 

inclining him to 

' ; . ^,,, "^Let him know , that twenty 

arer soohei’:; to be;: forgiven 'than the simmmg Sf 

And to teach him 

;.^o'be:dm|s others, is to"lay 

i^ly Ihe true^fouittklion'Of Man; al! Injustice 
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generally springing from too great*Love of our selves and 
too^Iittle of others* 

This is all I shall say of this', Matter' in general, ,and is 
enough for laying the first Foundations of Virtue in a 
Child : As he grows up, the Tendency of his natural Incii- 5 
nation must be observed; which, as it inclines him more 
than is convenient on one or t’other side from the right 
Path of Virtue, ought to have proper Remedies applied. 
For few of Adam's Children are so liappy, as not to be 
born with some Byass in their natural Jemper, which it is 10 
the Business of Education either to take^^off, or counter- 
balance. But to enter into Particulars of this, would be 
beyond the Design of this short Treatise of Education. I 
intend not a Discourse of all the Virtues and Vices, how 
each Virtue is to be attained, and every particular Vice by 1 5 
its peculiar Remedies cured : Though I have mentioned 
some of the most ordinary Faults, and the Ways to be used 
in correcting them. 

§ 140. Wisdom I take in the popular Acceptation, for 
a Man’s managing his Business ably and with 20 

foresight in this World. This is the Product of ^ * 
a good natural Temper,* Application of Mind, and Experi- 
ence together, and so abbve the reach of . Children, The 
greatest thing that in them can be done towards it, is to 
hinder them, as much as may be, from being cunning; 25 
which, being the Ape of Wisdom^is the most distant from 
it that can be : And as an Ape for the Likeness it has to a 
Man, wanting what really should make him so, is by so 
much the uglier ; Cunning is only the want of Understand- 
ing, which because it cannot compass its Ends by direct 30 
Ways, would do it by a Trick and Circumvention - and the 
Mischief of it i§^ a cunning Trick helps but once, but 
hinders ever after. No Cdver was . ever made either so big 
or so fine as to hide it self: No body was ever so cunning as 
to conceal their being so: And when they are oncp dis- 35 
covered, every B6dy is shy, every Body distrustful of 
Men; and all the World forwardly Join to oppose and 
defeat them; whilst the open, fair, teffrir Man has every 
body to make way for him, and goes directly to his Busi- 
ness. To accustom a Child to have true Notions of things, 40 
and not to be satisfied till he has them; to raise his Mind 
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to great: and worthy and to, keep him at a Dis- 

tance frotrs FaDl'iood and Cunninge wltic:li lias always a 
liroiid Mjxliire of foil'Hliood in it ; is tlie fittest Preparatioa 
of a Cletlcl for IVmfmL' d*lu! rest, wliidi is t;o lie learned 
5 fratn Mime, Experience, and Observation, and an Acquaint- 
ance witli their lempcrs anri Desiiais, k not f:o be 
e’:xpi:cieri in the Ignorance ami Inadvericnc:y of CliildhoocV 
or ihe inconsiderate lieat and .ITnyvariness of Voiith : All 
that can be flone to^sinis it, during ihin mnipe Age, is, as I 
10 leave sakh to atxm^orn ihmn to 'Tntth'and Sirii.eiity; to a 
suliiiiissioiii toiieason; and as nniidi 'as may he, to '.Reflec- 
tion oil tlieir own Actions. 

§ 141. The tigxt good Quality belonging to aXkntle- 
' _ ^ man, is llicre are two sorts 

15 0f til Mmding:' The one a skapisk Basitfidnessy 

arni the other' a misdavmirt;^ and ITisrcsperi in our 

(Marriage j both which are ruaaded by duly ofiserving this 
one Rule, Mat dMnk m'anly a/ mmdres^ and mdiaikink 
mmniy of others, 

20 § 142. The first part of this Rule must not be under- 

stood in Opiaosition to Mumillty, but to Assurance, We 
ought not to think so well of our selves, as to stand upon 
our own Value,; ami assume to (Uir kdvusa Ih'eference before 
od'tcrs,, lua'aitse of any Advantage wc mny imagine we have 
25 over tlu:m; hut mudestly to take what is offered, when it is 
oor due. Rut yet we ougla to think so well of our selves, as 
to |>erforra tln:rsc* Actions which arc in^'urnbent on, and 
expected of us, witlioui Di.sconiipc*snre or Disorder, in whose 
l:Tesciip soever 'We ,are; ket{nng that Respe€t''and Distance 
30 which is 'due to ' every one^s Rank and Quality. There Ms 
often ' in ''People, especially Chiklrem, a clownislt Shame- 
facednesB before Strangers or th<jsc a,l,iOvc them: They 
arc confounded in their Timugltts, Worrls, and Looks; 
and so lose themscives in that (^IJonfusion as not to be 
35 able to do any thing, or at least not to do it with that 
Freedom atid Gracefulness winch |,>kases, and makes them 
be acceptable. The only cure for tins, as for any other 
Miscarriage, is by use to introduce the ersnirmy 
But since we cannot accustom ourselves to laai verse with 
40,Slmngers and Persons of Quality witliout Inlng in their 
; ^Q^lipanyv nothing can cure this Ikirt of but 
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Change and Variety of Company, and that of Persons 
above us. 

§ 143. As the before-mentioned consists in too great a 
Concern how to behave ourselves towards others ; so the 
other Part of Ill-breeding lies in the Appearance of too 5 
little care of pleasing or shewing Respect to those we have to 
do with. To avoid this these two things are requisite : 
First, a Disposition of the Mind noc to offend others ; and 
Secondly, the most acceptable and agreeable way of ex- 
pressing that Disposition. From the Qpe Men are called lo 
civil ; from the other well-fashioned. The latter of these is 
that Decency and Gracefulness of Looks, Voice, Words, 
Motions, Gestures, and of all the whole outward Demeanour, 
which takes in Company, and makes those with whom we 
may converse, easy and well pleased. This is, as it were, 15 
the Language* whereby that internal Civility of the Mind is 
expressed; which, as other Languages are, being very much 
governed by the Fashion and Custom of every Country, 
must, in the Rules and Practice of it, be learn’d cliiefiy 
from Observation, and the Carriageof those who are allowed 20 
to be exactly well-bred. The other Part, which lies deeper 
than the Outside, is that general Good-will and Regard for 
all People, which makes any one have a care not to shew in 
his Carriage any Contempt, Disrespect, or Neglect of them; 
but to express, according to the Fashion and Way of that 25 
Country, a Respect and Value for them according to their 
Rank and Condition. It is a Disposition of the Mind that 
shews it self in the Carnage, whereby a Man avoids making 
any one uneasy in Conversation, 

I shall take notice of four Qualities, that are most 30 
directly opposite to this first and most taking of all the social ' 
Vertues. And froin some one of these four it is, that Incivility 
commonly has its^ise. I shall set them down, that Chil- 
dren may be preserv’d or recover’d from their ill Influence. 

I, The first is, a natural Roughness^ whicli makes a 35 
Man uncomplaisant to others, so that he has 
no Deference for their Inclinations, Tempers, or 
Conditions. ’Tis the sure Badge of a Clown, not to mind 
what pleases or displeases those he is with ; and yet one may 
often find a Man in fashionable Clothes give an unbounded 40 
swing to his own Humour, and suffer it to justle or over-run any 
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one that stands in its w.^y,- with a pvtkxx infld'hixiicxhow' 
they take it. lliis is a lku;,'diiy that every one six*s and 
abhors, and ru> body cm l.te easy with: And tln-Tefore this 
finds 'bo place: in any' one whO'Woitld be thaiig'iit to have the ^ 
S least Tiin'aiire ' of For the very End and 

Business uf is to supple the naUuvd Siifinw, 

and so soften Men's 'reiujarrs, that Uti*y snr.y hvnd to a Conv 
piiance, arsd accomoKHlatc ihf‘njsclve- u> they have to 
do wide 

10 2, want of due Rc^pef:t, dus<'avcrcd either 

Ht IBooks, Words, or Cdesture: 'This, from whom- 

cmtitmf , 550^ver it comes, brings always IJnea.'-ifmss with 

it For no bo<ly can contentedly Iscar being sligluecl 

3. Cmsermmms^ and finding fault with otliors* has a 
15 ^ ' direct Opposition to Cmii/jx Men, whatever 

they are or are not guilty of, wh)uld not have 
their Faults . disptaykl and set in open Fiew 
and broad Daydight, before their own or otlier People’s 
Eyes 'Blemishes 'affixed to any one always carry Sitame 
a'o with them; And the Discovery, or even bare Irnpittation 
of .any Defect is not born without some UntMisiness. 

/Ar///e'^ is the most refined way of e,x[:K)sing the 
Faults of others? But, because it is usually 
done with, Wit and good language, ami gives Entertainment 
25 to the Company^ ^'People are led into a Mistake, that where 
it keeps within fair Bounds there k no Incivility in it. , And 
,so the Pleasantry’' of this. sort of' Conversation often intro- 
duces it- amongst 'People of '.did' 'tetter Rankp md such 
'falkersi are fivoOmbly-baardi and generidly applauded by 
30 the Laughter of 'the ;%^tendots on their side. But they 
ought to consider, that of the rest of the 

Comp'MTiy is'at the-cosrdf that one whjJs set out in their 
burlesque Colours, ’wh%ilie,irefore m not without Uneasiness, 
./unless 'the 'Su|>JeqCfor #htdi he is rallied be reallyie itself 
35 Matter of' Commendatim^ ■ For 'Ibeo. 'the pleas?mt Ima|es 
■=' an 4 /-^B^py^ntalio 4 ^ the A'mlUrf ca'rrying 

the'mllied Person also 
■lads-', his':; AcepA^ the Diversion. Bm 

. the’:.|||ht; l&hageihe0t' ':of io nice and ticklish a, 

4i$lipin^s,', wheretea/'Etfe/SIip^^ ill, k ttot every 

TidmC t thible'’to would secure themselves 
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from provoking others, especially* all young People, should 
carefully abstain from Raillery^ which by a small Mistake 
or any wrong Turn, may leave upon the Mind of those who 
are made uneasy by it, the lasting Memory of having been 
piquantly, tho’ wittily, taunted for some thing censurable in 5 
them. 

Besides Raillery, Coniradictim is a sort of Censorious- 
ness wherein Ill-breeding often shews it self 
Complaisance does not require that we should ^ 

always admit ail the Reasonings or Relations that the lo 
Company is entertainM with, no, nor sHeiTdy to let pass ail 
that is vented in our Blearing. The opposing the Opinions, 
and rectifying the Mistakes of others, is what Truth and 
Charity sometimes require of us, and Civility does not 
oppose, if it be done with due Caution and Care of Circum- 15 
stances. But there are some People, that one may observe, 
possessed as it were with the Spirit of Contradiction, that 
steadily, and without regard to Right or Wrong, oppose 
some one, or, perhaps, everyone of the Company, whatever 
they say. This is so visible and outrageous a way of 20 
Cmsurmg, that no body can, avoid thinking himself injur’d 
by it All Opposition to what another Man has said, is so 
apt to be suspected oi Censoridusnessi is so seldom 
received without some sort of Humiliation, that it ought to 
be made in tlie gentlest manner, and softest Words can be 25 
found, and such as with the whole Deportment may express 
no Forwardness to contradict. All Marks of Respect and 
good Will ought to accompany it, that whilst we gain the 
Argument, we may not lose , the Esteem of those that 
hear us. 30 

4. Cautiousness is another Fault opposite to CiviUiy ; 
not only because it often produces misbecoming caMUusness. 
and provoking Expressions and Carriage^ but 
because it is a tacit Accusation and Reproach of some 
Incivility taken notice df in those whom we are angry with. 35 
Such a Suspicion or Intimation carinot befboroe by any 
one without Uneasiness. Besides, one anity body dis- 
composes the whole Company, and the Harmony ceases 
upon any such Jarring. 4 , 

The Happiness that all Men so steadily pursues^onsist- 40 
ing in Pleasure, it is easy to see why ' Civil areTn'ore 
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acrept:i.U]c than tin: V'sJfiiK I'Uv SinM‘rit}'4 aad 

gCKH'l iritcri!ia!i of a Man or Wma.ln aii«i or a real 

alotu.’S for tin: ihv:-^v-tnw jIki! is firofliiced 
by his gniVt‘ iiiai solid Repri„‘>oMtatir>ns. Tower ;iiid Riches, 
5 nay Virlue its<4f, arc valiual only as (,',uiiduoiii.v^ iocnir iiapph 
And llieoJore he .rcri^aunenils hoiisoif to another as 
ainiinpr al his iiaf’ijarn.'ss, wIk'o hi the Scrvicon lie rloes him, 
nrilo :■» hr.a uu»’;r.,v In thh \!.rO;:<‘r ilieriL l-!e that 

ko'ovs hoiv lu J'liikc 'dli'-’t' fiv; « ■’ll’..'. wOli e.OOS Without 
I o d'‘isr“hriei him .'h t«^luw ufid --ri'ids' TAt?i:r\s lias thnind the 
true An of ii\“m4 in’ the U’orld, and hmug b<-Uli welciuiie and 
valued* everv dV'/'////r rhereioro is wlisf iu the first 

pku'e should witii ipeat varo be n}a<1e h.'ibitiiul 10 Children 
a, mi young Tovude. 

15 I 144,, 'iliere is another Fault in gooti Manners, and 
iowi/wr /uvtV^’jT 4/ and an obstinate 

persisting ■ to toree U|u,ni anoiher what is not 
his Duev and winil lie' cannot take wiiln^ut Folly or Shame 
'This seems rather a r>e>h.;ru to e‘q/nM' tlian oblige: Oral 
20 leastdkioks 'like' a (Amtesf. fu- Master}, and at best is but^ 
ti'Diiblesoine, and s*? ean Im‘ no Tuit nf fb'c^//b\vv//V,g, which 
has no other Use or Fml 1 /ut u> make Teo|>'le easy and 
satisfied in, their Cemversution with us, ' 1 ‘his is a Fault 
few ' young , Feofiie are a |4 to fall' into ;; hut yet if they ^ are 
25 ever 'guilty of it, or are Hiispmied to iiudme ihatway, they 
shovdd told of it, and wrirne<i ut I'hu^ w/s/a/bv C*m 7 i/f, 
'The thing they slumid endsfavour and aim at in Conver*' 
sation, sliouid i>e to shew Rc-gsect, TAmenu anil CiorKi-wil'h 
by paying w vwry one that connuon f Au'cmony and Regard 
30 wdneh is in Civility due to them, T, o do this without a 
Suspicion of Flattery, Dissimulation, or MiMnnt-ss, is a 
great Skill, w'lurh good Sense, Reason, mnj guoil (.Aunpany, 
can only teach ; Inst is of so much Use m civil idfc, that 
it is %veli wa.)rlh the studying. ■ 

35 § ^ 45 * Though the tnanaging ourselves well in this 

I'htrt of our Behavi<,>«r has the Name of as 

if peenhariy the 'Effect of Education ; yet, as I have .said,, 
yoimg Children should not i-*e much pcr|de'a;d al)oiit i|; 
I mean, aliout putting off their' Hats, mb nuikiiig Legs 
40 moclishly, 'Teach them Humility, am! uy he gpiorTitthirkl, 
if you' can, and this sort of Manners will noi Ise^waiiliiigi 
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Civility being in truth nothing but a Care not to shew any 
Sii^ting or Contempt of any one in Conversation, What 
are the most allow’d and esteem’d Ways of expressing this, 
we have above observ’d. It is as peculiar and different, 
in several Countries of the World, as their Languages ; and 5 
therefore, if it be rightly considered, Rules and Discourses 
made to Children about it, are as useless and impertinent, 
as it would be now and then to ^ive a Rule or^ two of 
the Spanish Tongue to one that converses only with Eng- 
lishmeru Be as busy as you please ^vith Discourses of i o 
Civility to your Son, such as is his Company, such will be 
his Manners. A Plough-man of your Neighbourhood, that 
has never been out of his Parish, read what Lectures you 
please to him, will be as soon in his Language as his 
Carriage a Courtier; that is, in neither will 15 e more polite 15 
than those he uses to converse with : And therefore, of 
this no other Care can be taken till he be of an Age to 
have a Tutor put to him, who must not fail to be a well- 
bred Man. And, in good earnest, if I wei*e to speak my 
Mind freely, so Children do nothing out of Obstinacy, 20 
Pride, and Ill-nature, ’tis no great matter how they put 
off their Hats or make Legs. If you can teach them 
to love and respect other People, they will, as their Age 
requires it, find Ways to express it acceptably to every 
one, according to the Fashions they have been used to ; 25 
And as to their Motions and Carriage of their Bodies, 
a Dancing-Master, as has been said, when it is fit, will 
teach them what is most becoming. In the mean time, 
when they are young, People expect not that Children 
should be over-mindful of these Ceremonies ; Carelessness 30 
is allow’d to that Age, and becomes them as well as Com- 
pliments do gro\gi People : Or, at least, if some very nice 
People will think lit a Fault, I am sure it is a Fault that 
should be over-look’d, and left to Time, a Tutor, and 
Conversation to cure. And therefore I think it not wortli 35 
your while to have your Son (as I often see Children are) 
molested or chid about it: But where there is Pride or 
Jll-nature appearing in his Carrriage, there he must be 
persuaded or shamed out of it 

Though Children, when little, should not be much 40 
perplexed with Rules and ceremonious parts of Breeding, 
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yel there is a ''sort of Uniiiannerliiie^s very apt to grpw 
op with yotirig Feaplt% .'if not early restrairurd, ' and 'that 
/nfirmMim a , Forwardness to others that are 
^ '' ' speaking; and to stop 'them wiih so'me CWi/w- 
S Stmt. Whether the Cuutum of Dispmiiig, and the Repo- 
tatkm of Farts and Leariiing usually given lodi as if it 
were 'the 'only StamJard and KviiUmee of K.iowledge* make 
young «Mcn so ftmvard th wateh to correct others 

In their Discfiursc, hnd nut U* slip any C,)|}|'K)rtunity of 
10 sliewing tluhr I’ulctds : Ho it is* tliat i have found Scholars 
most 'blamed "in this ■ Point d'here cannot he a greater 
Rudeness, than to m/erru/>f m<nhir in tire Cinreiu’ of his 
Discourse*, for if there be not imperunent h'olly in answer- 
ing a Man before we know wdmt he will say, yet it is a 
15 plain Declaration, that we are weary to larar liim talk 
any longer, and luive a Dis-esteem of wlsat he says ; which 
we judging not fit to entertain the Company, desire thetn 
to give Audience to us, who have something to produce 
w*orth their Aticnliom This shews a very great l)i$reHf)ect, 
20 and cannot but be offensive j And yet lijis is what almost 
all Ittiermpfim constantly carries with it To wluch, if 
there be added, as is usual, a S any Mistake, 

or a Cmtimditimn of what has \nm saitl, it is a Mark of 
yet greater Pride and Scifconceiiednass, when we thus 
25 intrude our selves for Teachers, and take upon us either 
to set another right ia his Story, or shew the Mistakes 
of his Judgment . 

I 'do not say this, that I’ think there slmidd be no 
Difference of Opinions in Conversation, nor Oppo.siuon 
30 in MciVs DIsoouibcs S' ' This, wmid be "to take away the 
greatest Advaa,ta|;e of''Sodety, and the Improvements are 
to be made by' ingenious Company p wl^t^^re the light is 
to got from';tb€ opposite Arguings of Men of Farts, 
shewing the'' different §ides of Things .aod their va.rioiis 
35 Aspects and .Probabilities,' would be quite lost^ if every one 
were obliged to assent" 10,;’ and say after the first Speaker* 
nris. npf .ibe'nwning Diisem from 'another, that I 
speak' 'kgamst*' but: of doing it Voung Men 

■ should'' 'be ' 'tMighl ’'nolTto ’be forward to their 

40 Opkibns^-'nnkss 'askedi .or when others have done, and 
■ are. sitenl,; ''m 4 then only by 'way of Enquiry, not Instruct 
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tion. The positive asserting, and tl^ magisteriai Air sbould 
be avoided ; and when a general Pause of the whole Com- 
pany affords an Opportunity, they may modestly put in 
their Question as Learners. ' . 

This becoming Decency will not cloud their Parts, nor 5 
weaken -the Strength of their Reason; but bespeak the 
more favourable ^Attention, and give what they say the 
greater Advantage. An ill Argument, or ordinary Obser- 
vation, thus introduced, with some civil Preface of Defe- 
rence and Respect to the Opinions of others, will procure 10 
them more Credit and Esteem, than the Siarpest Wit, or 
profoundest Science, with a rough, insolent, or noisy Man- 
agement, which always shocks the Hearers, leaves an ill 
Opinion of the Man, though he get the better of it in the 
Argument. 15 

This therefore should be carefully watched in young 
People, stopp’d in the Beginning, and the contrary Habit 
introduced in ail their Conversation. And the rather, 
because Forwardness to talk, frequent Interruptions in 
arguing, and loud Wrangling^ are too often observable 20 
amongst grown People, even of Rank, amongst us. The 
Indians^ whom we call barbarous, observe much more 
Decency and Civility in their Discourses and Conversaition, 
giving one another a fair silent HeaVing till they have quite 
done ; and then answering them calmly, and without Noise 25 
or Passion. And if it be not so in this civiliz’d Part of the 
World, we must impute it to a neglect in Education, which 
has not yet reform’d this antient Piece of Barbarity amongst 
us. Was it not, think you, an entertaining Spectacle, to 
see two Ladies of Quality accidentally seated on the op- 30 
posite Sides of a Room, set round with. Company, fall into 
a Dispute, and grow so eager in it, that in the 
Heat of the Controversy, edging by 'Degrees . 
their Chairs forwards, they were in a little time got up close 
to one another in the middle of the Room ; where they 35 
for a good while managed the Dispute as fiercely as two 
Game-Cocks in the Pit, without . minding or taking any 
notice of the Circle, which could not all the while forbear 
smiling? This I was told by a Person of Quality, who 
was present at the Combat, and did not romit to reflect 4^ 
upon the Indecencies that Warmth in Dispute often runs 
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i^ple intoT^ich, Custom' makes too frequent^ 

Education should take the more care of. Iheie is no 
body but condemns this in others, though they overlook 
ft in themselves; and many who are sensible of it in them- 
■ selves, and resolve against it, cannot yet get nd of an ill 
’ Custom, which Neglect in their Education has suffer d to 

settle into an Habit. . , . r-t , 

S 146 What has been above said concerning 
^ would perhaps, if it were well reflected on, 

Comtany. . ^ Prospect, and let us see how 

much farther its^’Influence reaches. ’Tis not the Modes of 
Civility alone, that are imprinted by Conversation: ^ The 
Tincture of Company sinks deeper that the Out-side; and 
possibly, if a true Estimate were made of the Morality and 
Religions of the World, we should find that the far greater 
part of Mankind received even those Opimeiis and Cere- 
monies they would die for, rather from the Fashions of their 
Countries, and the constant Practice of those about them, 
than from any Conviction of their Reasons. I mention 
20 this only to let you see of what Monient I think Company is 
to your Son in all the Parts of his Life, and therefore how 
mu^ that one Part is to be weighed and provided for; it 
being of greater Force to work upon him, than all you can do 

besides, wonder, perhaps, that I put Learning 

last, especially if I tell you I think it the least 
Learning^ may secm Strange in the Mouth of 

a bookish Man; and this ma.king usually the chief, if not 
only bustle and stir about Children, this being ahnost that 
10 alone which is thought on, when People talk of Education, 
^ makes it the greater Paradox. When I consider, what ado 
is made about a little Latin and Greek, how many Years are 
spent in it, and what a Noise and Business it makes to no 
. Purpose, l ean hardly forbear thinking that ^ 

31; children still live in fear of the School-masters Rod, which 
they look on as the only Instrument of Education; as a 
Language or two to be its whole Business. How else is it 
possible that a Child should be chain’d to the Oar seven, 
eight, or ten of the best Years of his Life, to get a Language 
40 or two, which, I think, might be had at a great dea cheaper 
rate bffPains and Time, and be leam’d almost in playing ? 


25 
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Forgive me therefore if I say, \ cannot with Patience 
thinfc, that a young Gentleman should be put into the 
Herd, and be driven with a Whip and Scourge, as if he 
were to run the Gantlet through the several Classes, ad 
capiendum ingenii cultum. What then ? say you, would you 5 
not have him write and read? Shall he be more ignorant 
than the Clerk of our Parish, who takes Hopkins and 
Sternhold for the best Poets in the'^World, whom yet he 
makes worse than they are by his ill '•Reading? Not so, 
not so* fast, I beseech you. Reading Writing and 10 
Learning I allow to be necessary, but yet not the chief 
Business. I imagine you would think him a very foolish 
Fellow, that should not value a virtuous or a wise Man 
infinitely before a great Scholar. Not but that I think 
Learning a gi'eat Help to both in well-disposed Minds ; but 15 
yet it must be Confess’d also, that in others not so dispos’d, 
it helps them only to be the more foolish, or worse Men. I 
say this, that when you consider of the Breeding of your 
Son, and are looking out for a School-Master or a Tutor, 
yoti would not have (as is li^uai) Latin and Logick only in 20 
your Thoughts. Learning must be had, but in the second 
Place, as subservient only to greater Qualities. Seek out 
somebody that may know how discreetly to frame his 
Manners : Place him in Hands where you may, as much as 
possible, secure his Innocence, cherish and nurse up the 25 
good, and gently correct and weed out any bad Inclinations, 
and settle in him good Habits. This is the main Point, and 
this being provided for, Learning may be had into the 
Bargain, and that, as I think, at a very easy rate, by Methods 
that may be thought on. So 

§ 1 48. When he can talk, ’tis time he should begin to 
learn to read. But as to this, give me leave ^seadm^. 
here to inculcate again, what is very apt to 
be forgotten, viz. That great care is to be taken, that it be 
never made as a Business to him, nor he look on it as a 35 
Task. We naturally, as I said, even from our Cradles, love 
Liberty, and have therefore an Aversion to many things for 
no other Reason but because they are enjoin’d us. I have 
always had a Fancy that Learning might be made a Play and 
Recreation to Children; and that they might be brought tO: 40 
desire to be tahght, if it were proposed to them as a thing of 

Q. , 9 , 
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Honour, Credit, Delight, and Recreation, or as a Rejvard 
for doing something else; and if they were never chid or 
corrected for the neglect of it. That which confirms me in 
this Opinion, is, that amongst the Portuguese, ’tis so much a 
5 Fashion and Emulation amongst their Children, to learn 
to read and write, that they cannot hinder them from it: 
They will learn it one Jrom another, and as intent on it, 
as if it were forbidden them. I remember that being at a 
Friend’s House, whose younger Son, a Child in Coats, was 
10 not easily irou^-t-io his Book (being taught to read at home 
by his Mother) I advised to try another Way, than re- 
quiring it of him as his Duty ; we therefore, in a Discourse 
on purpose amongst our selves, in his Hearing, but without 
takin g any notice of him, declared, That it was the Privilege 
15 and Advantage of Heirs and elder Brothers, to be Scholars; 
that this made them fine Gentlemen, and beloved by every 
Body: And that for younger Brothers, ’twas a Favour to 
admit them to Breeding ; to be taught to read and ivrite, 
was more than came to their share; they might be ignorant 
20 Bumpkins and Clowns, if they pleased. This so wrought 
upon the Child, that afterwards he desired to be taught; 
would come himself to his Mother to learn, and would not 
let his Maid be quiet till she heard him his Lesson. I doubt 
not but some Way like this might be taken with other Chil- 
25 dren; and when their Tempers are found, some Thoughts 
be instill’d into them, that might set them upon desiring of 
Learning themselves, and make them seek it as another 
sort of Play or Recreation. But then, as I said before, it 
must never be imposed as a Task, nor made a Trouble to 
30 them. There may be Dice and Play-things, with the Letters 
on them to teach Children the Alphabet by playing; and 
twenty other Ways may be found, suitable to their particular 
Tempers, to make this kind of Learning a Sport to them. 

§ 149. Thus Children may be cozen’d into a Knowledge 
35 of the Letters; taught to read, without perceiving it to be 
any thing but a Sport, and play themselves into that which 
others are whipp’d for. Children should not have any thing 
like Work, or serious, laid on them; neither their Minds, 
nor Bodies will bear it It injures their Healths; and their 
40 being forced and tied down to their Books in an Age at 
enmity with all such Restraint, has, I doubt not, been the 
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Rearison, why a great many have hated Books and Learning 
all their Lives after. 'Tis like a Surfeit, that leaves an 
Aversion behind hot to be removed. 

§150. I have therefore thought, that if Flay- things 
were fitted to this Purpose, as they are usually to none, 5 
Contrivances might be made to teach Children to read^ whilst 
they thought they were only playing. « For Example, what if 
an Ivory-Ball were made like that of thg Royal-oak Lottery, 
with thirty two Sides, or one rather of twenty four or twenty 
five Sides; and upon several of those Sidjrs^asted on an A, ro 
upon several others B, on others C, and on others DPI 
would have you begin with but these four Letters, or 
perhaps only two at first; and when he is perfect in them, 
then add another; and so on till each Side having one 
Letter, there bp on it the whole Alphabet This I would 15 
have others play with before him, it being as good a sort of 
Play to lay a Stake who shall first throw an A or B, as who 
upon Dice shall throw Six or Seven. This being a Play 
amongst you, tempt him not to it, lest you make it Busi- 
ness; for I would not have him understand ^tis any thing 20 
but a Play of older People, and I doubt not but he will 
take to it of himself. And that he may have the more 
Reason to think it is a Play, that he is sometimes in 
favour admitted to, when the Play is done the Ball 
should be laid up safe out of his Reach, that so it may 25 
not, by his having it in his keeping at any time, grow 
stale to him. 

§ 1 5 1. To keep up his Eagerness to it, let him think 
it a Game belonging to those above him: And when, by 
this Means, he knows the Letters, by changing them into 30 
Syllables, he may learn to ready without knowing how he 
did so, and never* have any Chiding or Trouble about it, 
nor fail out with Books because of the hard Usage and 
Vexation they have caus’d him. Children, if you observe 
them, take abundance of Pains to learn several Games, 35 
which, if they should be enjoined them, they would abhor 
as a Task and Business. I know a Person of great Quality, 
(more yet to be honoured for his Learning and Virtue than 
for his Rank and high Place) who by pasting on the six 
Vowels (for in our Language Y is one) on the six Sides of 40* 
a Die, and the remaining eighteen Consonants on the Sides - 

9—2 
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of three other Dice, has made this a Flay for his Children, 
that he shall win who, at one Cast, throws most Words on 
these four Dice ; whereby his eldest Son, yet in Coats, has 
piafd himself into spellmg^ with great Eagerness, and with- 
5 out once having been chid for it or forced to it. 

§ 152. I have seen little Girls exercise whole Hours 
together and take al^undance of Pains ^to be expert at 
Dibstones as they cg,ll it. Whilst I have been looking on, 
I have thought it wanted only some good Contrivance to 
10 make them all that Industry about something that 

might be more useful to them ; and methinks *tis only the 
Fault and Negligence of elder People that it is not so. 
Children are much less apt to be idle than Men ; and Men 
are to be blamed if some Part of that busy Humour be not 
15 turned to useful Things; which might be rnade usually as 
delightful to them as those they are employed in, if Men 
would be but half so forward to lead the Way, as these 
little Apes would be to follow. I imagine some wise 
Portuguese heretofore began this Fashion amongst the Chil- 
20 dren of his Country, where I have been told, as I said, it is 
impossible to hinder the Children from learning to read and 
write: And in some Parts of Frame they teach one another 
to sing and dance from the Cradle. 

§ 153. The Letters pasted upon the Sides of the Dice, 
25 or Polygon, were best to be of the Size of those of the 
Folio Bible, to begin with, ^ and none of them Capital Let- 
ters ; when once he can* read what is printed in such 
Letters, he will not long be ignorant of the great ones : 
And in the Beginning he should not be perplexed with 
30 Variety. With this Die also, you might have a Play just 
like the Royal Oak, which would be another Variety, and 
play for Cherries or Apples, dsrc, * • 

§ 154. Besides these, twenty other Plays might be 
invented depending on Letters^ which those who like this 
35 Way, may easily contrive and get made to this Use if they 
will But the four Dice above-mention’d I think so easy 
and useful, that it will be hard to find any better, and there 
will be scarce need of any other. 

§ 3:55. Thus much for learning to 7 *eady which let him 
'^'40 never be driven to, nor chid for; cheat himrinto'it if you 
'':can, but make it, not a 'Business for him. '^Tis Better it be 
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a '^ar later before he can reaf tfian that he should this 
Way get an Aversion to Learning. If you have any Con- 
tests* with him, let it be in Matters of Moment, of Truth, 
and good Nature; but lay no Task on him about ABC. 
Use your Skill to make his Will supple and pliant to 5 
Reason : Teach him to love Credit and Commendation ; to 
abhor being thought ill or meanly of^ especially by You and 
his Mother, and then the rest will come all easily. But I 
think if you will do that, you must not ^shackle and tie him 
up with Rules about indifferent Matter-s^or rebuke him 10 
for every little Fault, or perhaps some that to others would 
seem great ones ; but of this I have said enough already. 

§ 156. When by these gentle Ways he begins to read, 
some easy pleasant Book, suited to his Capacity, should be 
put into his Hands, wherein the Entertainment that he 15 
finds might draw him on, and reward his Pains in Reading, 
and yet not such as should fill his Head with perfectly use- 
less Trumpery, or lay the Principles of Vice and Folly. 

To this Purpose, L think JEsofs Fables the best, which 
being Stories apt to delight and entertain a Child, may yet 20 
afford useful Reflections to a grown Man ; and if his 
Memory retain them all his Life after, he will not repent 
to find them there, amongst his manly Thoughts and serious 
Business. If his jEsop has Pictures in it, it will entertain 
him much the better, and encourage him to read, when it 25 
carries the Increase of Knowle(|ge with it : For such visible 
Objects Children hear talked of in vain and without any 
Satisfaction whilst they have no Ideas of them; those 
Ideas being not to be had from Sounds, but from the 
Things themselves or their Pictures. And therefore I 30 
think as soon as he begins to spell, as many Pictures of 
Animals should be got him as can be found, with the 
printed Names to them, which at the samevTime will invite 
him to read, and afford him Matter of Enquiry and Know- 
ledge. Reynard the Fox is another Book I think may be 35 
made use of to the same Purpose. And if those about him 
will talk to him often about the Stories he has read, and 
hear him tell them, it will, besides other Advantages, add 
Encouragement and Delight to his Reading, when he finds 
there is some Use and Pleasure in it. These Baits seem 40 
wholly neglected in the ordinary Method; and 'tis usually 
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long before Learners find any Use or Pleasure in reading, 

which may tempt them to it, and so take Books only for 
fashionable Amusements, or impertinent Troubles, good for 
nothing. 

5 § 157* The Lord’s Prayer, the Creeds, and Ten Com- 

mandments, ’tis necessary he should learn perfectly by 
heart j but, I think, not by reading them himself in his 
Primer, but by somefiody’s repeating them to him, even 
before he can read. * But learning by heart, and learnmg to 
10 7 xad^ should think be mix’d, and so one made to 

clog the other. But his learning to read should be made as 
little Trouble or Business to him as might be. 

What other Books there are in English of the Kind of 
those above-mentioned, fit to engage the Liking of Children, 
15 and tempt them to read, I do not know: But am apt to 
think, that Children being generally delivered over to the 
Method of Schools, where the Fear of the Rod is to inforce, 
and not any Pleasure of the Employment to invite them to 
learn, this Sort of useful Books, amongst the Number of 
20 silly ohes that are' of all Sorts, have yet had the Fate to be 
neglected; and nothing that I know has been considered 
of this Kind out of the ordinary Road of the Horn-book, 
Primer, Psalter, Testament, and Bible. 

§ 158. As for the Bible, which Children are usually 
25 employ’d in to exercise and improve their Talent in reading, 
I think the promiscuous reading of it through by Chapters 
as they lie in Order, is so fjtr'from being of any Advantage 
to Children, either for the perfecting their Reading, or prin- 
cipling their Religion, that perhaps a worse could not be 
30 found. For what Pleasure or Encouragement can it be to 
a Child to exercise himself in reading those Parts of a Book 
where he understands nothing? And how little are the 
Law of Moses, the Song of Solomon, the Prophecies in the 
Old, and the Epistles and Apocalypse in the New Testa- 
35 ment, suited to a Child’s Capacity? And though the 
History of the Evangelists and the Acts have something 
easier, yet, taken all together, it is very disproportional to 
the Understanding of Childhood. I grant that the Prin- 
ciples of Religion are to be drawn from thence, and in the 
40 Words of the Scripture ; yet none should be propos’d to a 
Child, but such as are suited to a Child’s Capacity and 
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Notions. But ’tis far from this Wrea.d through the whole 
Blok, and that for reading's sake. i\nd what an odd jumble 
of Thoughts must a Child have in his Head, if he have any 
at all, such as he should have concerning Religion, %vho in 
his tender Age reads all the Parts of the Bible indifferently 5 
as the Word of God without any other Distinction i I am 
apt to think, that this in some Men has been the very 
Reason why they never had clear aiM distinct Thoughts of 
it all their Lifetime. • 

§ 159. And now I am by chance fall en on this Subject, 10 
give me leave to say, that there are some tkrts of the Scrip- 
ture which may be proper to be put into the Hands of a 
Child to engage him to read such as are the Story of 
Joseph and his Brethren, of David and Goliah, of David 
and Jonatha 7 t, &c. and others that he should be made to 15 
read for his Instruction, as that, What you would have 
others do unto you^ do you the same tmto them; and such 
other easy and plain moral Rules, which being fitly chosen, 
might often be made use of, both for Reading and Instruc- 
tion together ; and so often read till they are throughly 20 
fixed in the Memory ; and then afterwards, as he grows ripe 
for them, may in their Turns on fit Occasions be incul- 
cated as the standing and sacred Rules of his Life and 
Actions. But the Reading of the whole Scripture indif- 
ferently, is what I think very inconvenient for Children, 25 
till after having been made acquainted with the plainest 
fundamental Parts of it, they have got some kind of general 
View of what they ought principally to believe and practise ; 
which yet, I think, they ought to receive in the very Words 
of the Scripture, and not in such as Men prepossess’d by 30 
Systems and Analogies are apt in this Case to make use of 
and force upon them. Dr. Worthington, to avoid this, has 
m^ade a Catechism, which has all its Answers in the precise 
Words of the Scripture ; a Thing of good Example, and 
such a sound Form of Words as no Christian can except 35 
against as not fit for his Child to learn. Of this, as soon 
as he can say the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, the ten Command- 
ments, by Heart, it may be fit for him to learn a Question 
every Day, or every Week, as his Understanding is able to 
receive and his Memory to retain them. And when he has 40 
this Catechism perfectly by Pleart, so as readily and roundly 
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to a^er to any Ques^on in the whole Book, it ma)?^ be 
convenient to lodge in his Mind the remaining moral Rules 
scatter’d up and down in the Bible, as the best lExerdse of 
Ms Memory, and that which may be always a Rule to him, 
S ready at Hand, in the whole Conduct of his Life.^ 

§ 160. When he can read English well, it will be 
seasonable to enter him in Wniing: And here 
wnhng. Thing should be taught him is to hold 

his Pen right; and this he should be perfect in before he 
10 should be suffered to put it to Paper: For not only Chil- 
dren but any SoSy else that would do any Thing well, 
should never be put upon too much of it at once, or be set 
to perfect themselves in two Parts of an Action at the same 
Time, if they can possibly be separated. I think the 
IS Italian Way of holding the Pen between the Thumb and 
the Fore-finger alone, may be best ; but in this you may 
consult some good Writing-master, or any other Person 
who writes well and quick. When he has learn’d to hold 
his Pen right, in the next Place he should learn liow to 
20 lay his Paper, and place his Arm and Body to it. These 
Practices being got over, the Way to teach him to write 
without much Trouble, is to get a Plate graved with the 
Characters of such a Hand as you like best : But you must 
remember to have them a pretty deal bigger than he should 
25 ordinarily write; for every one naturally comes by Degrees 
to write a less Hand than he at first %vas taught, but never 
a bigger. Such a Plate being graved, let several Sheets of 
good Writing-paper be printed off with red Ink, which he 
has nothing to do but go over with a good Pen fiird with 
30 black Ink, which will quickly bring his Hand to the For- 
mation of those Characters, being at first shewed where to 
begin, and how to form every Letter. And when he can 
do that well, he must then exercise on fair Paper ; and so 
may easily be brought to write the Hand you desire. 

35 § 16 1. When he can write well and quick, I think it 

Drawin ^* 5^7 be Convenient not only to continiie the 
rawing, , .Writing, blit also to 

improve the Use of if farther in' Drawing; a T’hiiig very- 
useful to a Gentleman in several Occasions ; but especially 
40 if he travel, as that which helps a Man often to express, in 
' a few Lines well put together, what a whole Sheet of Paper 
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in Writing would not be able to rejfresent and make intelli- 
gible. How many Buildings may a Man see, how many 
Machines and Habits meet with, the Ideas whereof would 
be easily retain'd and communicated by a little Skill in 
Drawing; which being committed to Words, are in danger 5 
to be lost, or at best but ill retained in the most exact 
Descriptions ? 1 do not mean that I would have your Son 

a perfect Painter ; to be that to any tolerable Degree, will 
require more Time than a young Crentleman can spare 
from his other Improvements of greater foment But so ro 
much Insight into Perspective and Skill in Drawings as will 
enable him to represent tolerably on Paper any thing he 
sees, except Faces, may, I think, be got in a little Time, 
especially if he have a Genius to it; but where that is 
wanting, unless it be in the things absolutely necessary, it is 15 
better to let liim pass them by quietly, than to vex him 
about them to no Purpose : And therefore in this, as in all 
other things not absolutely necessary, the Rule holds, Nil 
invita Minerva, 

IF I. Short-hand^ an Art, as I have been told, known 20 
only in England^ may perhaps be thought worth shcri^hand. 
the learning, both for Dispatch in what Men 
write for their own Memory, and Concealment of what 
they would not have lie open to every Eye. For he that 
has once learn'd any Sort of Character, may easily vary it 25 
to his own private Use or Fancy, and with more Contrac- 
tion suit it to the Business he would employ it in. Mr. 
PicP%, the best contriv'd of any I have seen, may, as I 
think, by one who knows and considers Grammar well, be 
made much easier and shorter. But for the learning this 30 
compendious Way of Writing, there will be no need hastily 
to look out a Master; it will be early enough when any 
convenient Opportunity offers itself at any Time, after his 
Hand is well settled in fair and quick Writing. For Boys 
■ have but little use of Short-hand, -and should by no means 35 
practise it till they write perfectly well, and have throughly 
fixed the Habit of doing so. 

§ 162. As soon as he can speak English, 'tis time for 
him to learn some other Language. This no 
body doubts of, when French is propos’d. And - 40 

the Reason is, because People are accustomed to the right 
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Way of teaching that llnguage, which is by talking it jnto 
Children in constant Conversation, and not by grammatical 
Rules. The Zatm Tongue would easily be taught the 
same Way, if his Tutor, being constantly with him, would 
5 talk nothing else to him, and make him answer still in the 
same Language. But because French is a living Language, 
and to be used more in speaking, that<» should be first 
learned, that the yet fliant Organs of Speech might be 
accustomed to a dtJe Formation of those Sounds, and he 
10 get the Flabit of^pronouncing French well, which is the 
harder to be done the longer it is delaykl 

§ 163. When he can speak and read French well, which 
Latin Method is usually in a Y ear or two, he 

should proceed to ZaCin^ which 'tis a wonder 
15 Parents, when they have had the Experiment in French^ 
should not think ought to be learned the ^ame way, by 
talking and reading. Only Care is to be taken whilst he is 
learning these foreign Languages, by speaking and reading 
nothing else with his Tutor, that he do not forget to read 
20 English, which may be preserved by his Mother or some 
body else hearing him read some chosen Parts of the 
Scripture or otlier English Book every Day. 

§ 164. Zaiin I look upon as absolutely necessary to a 
Gentleman ; and indeed Custom, which prevails over every 
25 thing, has made it so much a Part of Education, that even 
those Children are whipp'd to it, and made spend many 
Hours of their precious Time uneasily in Zal/n, who, after 
they are once gone from School, are never to have more to 
do with it as long as tliey live. Can there be any thing 
30 more ridiculous, than that a Father should waste his own 
Money and his Son's Time in setting him to learn the 
Ecman Zanguage, when at the same Time lie designs him 
for a Trade, wherein he having no use of Zaiin, fails not 
to forget that little which he brought from School^ and 
35 which 'tis ten to one he abhors for the ill Usage it procured 
him? Could it be believed, unless we had every where 
amongst us Examples of it, that a 'Child should be forced 
to learn the Rudiments of a Language which he is never to 
use in the Course of Life that he is designed to, and neglect 
40 all the ' while the writing a good .Hand and casting' Ac- 
counts, whidx-are of great Advantage in all Conditions of 
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Lif^ and to most Trades indisp^sably necessary? But 
though these Qualifications^ requisite to Trade and Com- 
merce and the Business of the World, are seldom or never 
to be had at Grammar-Schools, yet thither not only Gentle- 
men send their younger Sons, intended for Trades, but 5 
even Tradesmen and Farmers fail not to send their Chil- 
dren, though they have neither Intention nor Ability to 
make them Scholars. If you ask tSem why they do this, 
they think it as strange a Question ^ if you should ask 
them, Why they go to Church. Custom ^rves for Reason, 10 
and has, to those who take it for Reason, so consecrated 
this Method, that it is almost religiously observed by them, 
and they stick to it, as if their Children had scarce an 
orthodox Education unless they learned Lilly's Grammar. 

§ 165. But how necessary soever Latm be to some, 15 
and is thought to be to others to whom it is of no manner 
of Use and Service ; yet the ordinary Way of learning it in 
a Grammar-School is that which having had Thoughts 
about I cannot be forward to encourage. The Reasons 
against it are so evident and cogent, that they have pre- 20 
vailed with some intelligent Persons to quit the ordinary 
Road, not without Success, though the Method made use of 
was not exactly what I imagine the easiest, and in short is 
this. To trouble the Child with no Gra?nmar at all, but to 
have Latin^ as English has been, without the Perplexity of 25 
Rules, talked into him ; for if you will consider it, Latin is 
no more unknown to a Child, when he comes into the 
World, than English: And yet he learns English without 
Master, Rule, or Grammar ; and so might he Latin too, as 
Tully did, if he had some body always to talk to him in 30 
this Language. And when we so often see a French 
Woman teach an English Girl to speak and read Fre 7 ich 
perfectly in a Year or two, without any Rule of Grammar, 
or any thing else but prattling to her, I cannot but wonder 
how Gentlemen have overseen this Way for their Sons, and 35 
thought them more dull or incapable than their Daughters. 

§ 166. If therefore a Man could be got, who himself 
speaking good Latin, would always be about your Son, talk 
constantly to him, and suffer him to speak or read nothing 
else, this would be the true and genuine Way, and that 40 
which I would propose, not only as the easiest and best, 
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wherein a Child raightj without Pains or Chiding, a 
Language, which others are wont to be whipt for at School 
six or seven Years together : Put also as that, wherein at 
the same Time he might have his Mind and Manners 
5 formed, and he be instructed to boot in several Sciences, 
such as are a good Part of Geography, Astronomy, Chrono- 
logy, Anatomy, besides ^some Parts of ffistdry, and alf other 
Parts of Knowledge of Things that fall under the Senses 
and require little more than Memory. For there, ^ if we 
lo would take the Way, our Knowledge should begin, and 
in those Things be laid the Foundation; and not in the 
abstract Notions of Loglck and Meterphysichs, which are 
litter to amuse than inform the Understanding in its first 
setting out towards Knowledge. When young Men have 
15 had their Heads employ'd a while in those abstract Specu- 
lations without finding the. Success and Improvement, or 
that Use of them, which they expected, they are apt to 
have mean Thoughts either of Learning or themselves; 
they are tempted to quit their Studies, and throw away 
20 their Books as containing nothing but hard Words and 
empty Sounds; or else, to conclude, that if there be any 
real Knowledge in them, they themselves have not Under- 
standings capable of it. That this is so, perhaps I could 
assure you upon my own Experience. Amongst other 
25 Things to be learned by a young Gentleman in this Method, 
whilst others of his Age are wholly taken up with Zatm 
and Languages, I may also set down Geometry for one; 
having known a young Gentleman, bred something after 
this Way, able to demonstrate several Propositions in 
30 Euclid before he was ’ thirteen, 

§ 167. But if such a Man cannot be got, who speaks 
good Latin, and being able to instruct your Son in all these 
Parts of Knowledge, will undertake it by this Method ; the 
next best is to have him taught as near this Way as may be, 
35 which is by taking some easy and pleasant P>ook, such as 
ASsofs Fables, and writing English 'Pranslation (made as 
literal as it can be) in one Line, and the Latin Words which 
answer each of them, just over it in another. These let him 
read every Day over and over again, till he perfectly under- 
40 stands the Latin; and then go on to another Fable, till he 
be also perfect in that, not omitting what he is already 
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perfect in, but sometimes reviewing that, to keep it in his 
Memory. And when he comes to write, let these be set 
him for Copies, which with the Exercise of his Hand will 
also advance him to Latin, This being a more imperfect 
Way than by talking Latin unto him j the Formation of the S 
Verbs first, and afterwards the Declensions of the Nouns 
and Pronouns peifectly learned by Heart, may facilitate his 
Acquaintance with the Genius and’’ Manner of the Latin 
Tongue^ %vhich varies the Signification of Verbs and Nouns, 
not as the Modern Languages do by Particles prefix'd, but 10 
by changing the last Syllables, More tfiSn this of Gram- 
mar, I think he need not have, till he can read himself 
Sanctii Minerva, with Scioppius and Perizonius^% Notes. 

In teaching of Children, this too, I think, is to be 
observed, that in most Cases where they stick, they are 15 
not to be fardier puzzled by putting them upon finding it 
out themselves ; as by asking such Questions as these, 
(piz,) Which is the Nominative Case, in the Sentence they 
are to construe; or demanding what aufero signifies, to 
lead them to the Knowledge what abstulere signifies, 20 
when they cannot readily tell. This wastes Time only in 
disturbing them; for whilst they are learning, and apply 
themselves with Attention, they are to be kept in good 
Humour, and every Thing made easy to them, and as plea- 
sant as possible. Therefore whereever they are at a Stand, 25 
and are willing to go forwards, help them presently over the 
Difficulty, without any Rebuke or Chiding, remembring, 
that where harsher Ways are taken, they are the Effect only 
of Pride and Peevishness in the Teacher, who expects Chil- 
dren should instantly be Masters of as much as he knows ; 30 
whereas he should rather consider, that his Business is to 
settle in them Habits, not angrily to inculcate Rules, which 
serve for little in the Conduct of our Lives ; at least are of 
no use to Children, who forget them as soon as given. In 
Sciences where their Reason is to be exercised, I will not 35 
deny but this Method may sometimes be varied, and 
Difficulties proposed ouC^purpose to excite Industry, and 
accustom, the Mind to employ its own Strength and Saga- 
city in Reasoning. But yet, ,I guess, this is not to be done 
to Children, whilst very young, nor at their Entrance upon 40 
any Sort of Knowledge: Then every Thing of itself is 
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difficult, and the great Use and Skill of a Teacher is to 
make all as easy as he can : But particularly in learning of 
Languages there is least Occasion for posing of Children. 
For Languages being to be learned by Rote, Custom and 
5 Memory, are then spoken in greatest PerfectioHj when all 
Rules of Grammar are utterly forgotten. I grant the Gram- 
mar of a Language is sometimes very carefally to be studied, 
but it is not to be studied but by a grown Man, when he 
applies himself to the understanding of any Language criti- 
10 cally, which is ^Idom the Business of any but professed 
Scholars. This I think will be agreed to, that if a Gentle- 
man be to study any Language, it ought to be that of his 
own Country, that he may understand the Language which 
he has constant Use of, with the utmost Accuracy. 

15 There is yet a further Reason, why Masters and Teach- 
ers should raise no Difficulties to their Scholars; but on 
the contrary should smooth their Way, and readily help 
them forwards, where they find them stop. Children's 
Minds are narrow and weak, and usually susceptible but of 
20 one Thought at once. Whatever is in a Child's Flead, fills 
it for the time, especially if set on with any Passion. It 
should therefore be the Skill and Art of the 'readier to 
clear their Heads of all other Thoughts whilst they are 
learning of any Thing, the better to make room for what he 
25 would instill into them, that it may be received with Atten- 
tion and Application, without which it leaves no Impression. 
The natural Temper of Children disposes their Minds to 
wander. Novelty alone takes them; whatever that presents, 
they are presently eager to have a 'Paste of, and are as soon 
30 satiated with it. They quickly grow weary of the same 
thing, and so have almost their whole Delight in Change 
and Variety. It is a Contradiction to the natural State of 
Childhood for them to fix their fleeting Thoughts. Whether 
this be owing to the Temper of their ‘Brains,' or the Quick- 
35 ness or Instability of their animal Sj)irits, over which the 
Mind has not yet got a full Command ; this is visible, that 
it is a Pain to Cliildren to keej) their 1 'hoiights steady to 
any thing. A lasting continued Attention is one of the 
hardest Tasks can be imjiosed on them ; and therefore, he 
40 that requires their Application, should endeavour to make 
what he proposes as grateful and agreeable as possible ; at 
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lea^ he ought to take care not td' join any displeasing or 
frightful Idea with it. If they come not to their Books 
with some Kind of Liking and Relish, ’tis no wonder their 
Thoughts should be perpetually shifting from what disgusts 
them; and seek better Entertainment in more pleasing 5 
Objects, after w^hich they will unavoidably be gadding, 

'Tis, I knowythe usual Method of Tutors, to endeavour 
to procure Attention in their Scholars, and to fix their 
Minds to the Business in Hand, by Rebukes and Correc- 
tions, if they find them ever so little waiMering. But such 10 
Treatment is sure to produce the quite contrary Effect. 
Passionate Words or Blows from the Tutor fill the Child’s 
Mind with Terror and Affrightment, 'which immediately 
takes it wholly up, and leaves no Room for other Impres- 
sions. I believe there is no body that reads this, but may 15 
recollect w^haf Disorder hasty or imperious’ Words from his 
Parents or Teachers have caused in his Thoughts; how for 
the Time it has turned his Brains, so that he scarce knew 
what was said by or to him. He presently lost the Sight of 
what he was upon, his Mind was filled with Disorder and 20 
Confusion, and in that State was no longer capable of 
Attention to any thing else. 

’Tis true, Parents and Governors ought to settle and 
establish their Authority by an Awe over the Minds of 
those under their Tuition; and to rule them by that: But 25 
when they have got an Ascendant over them, they should 
use it with great Moderation, and not make themselves 
such Scare-crows that their Scholars should always tremble 
in their Sight Such an Austerity may make their Govern- 
ment easy to themselves, but of very little use to their 30 
Pupils. ’Tis impossible Children should learn any thing 
whilst their Thoughts are possessed and disturbed with any 
Passion, especially Fear, which makes the strongest Impres- 
sion on their yet tender and weak Spirits. Keep the Mind 
in an easy calm Temper, when you would have it receive 35 
your Instructions or any Increase of Knowledge. ’Tis as 
impossible to draw fair and regular Characters on a trem- 
bling Mind as on a shaking Paper. 

The great Skill of a Teacher is to get and keep the 
Attention of his Scholar ; whilst he has that, he is sure to 40 
advance as fast as the Learner’s Abilities will carry him; 
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and without that, all his^Bustie and Pother will bTtolit^ 
or no Purpose. To attain this, he should make the Child 
comprehend (as much as may be) the Usefulness of what 
he teaches him, and let him see, by what lie has learnt 
5 that he can do something which he could not do before ■ 
something, which gives him some Power and real Advan’ 
tage above others who are ignorant of it. To this he should 
add Sweetness in all'his Instructions, and by a certain 
Penderness in his wliole Carriage, make the Child sensible 
10 that he loves him and designs nothing but his Good, the 
only way to begefLove in the Child, which will make him 
heaiken to his Lessons, and relish what he teaches him 
Nothing but Obstinacy should meet with any Imperious- 
ness or rough Usage. All other Faults should be corrected 
15 with a gentle Hand; and kind engaging Words will work 
better and more effectually upon a willing Mind, and even 
prevent a good deal of that Perversene.ss which rough and 
imperious Usage often produces in well disposed and gene- 
rous Minds, iis tpe. Obstinacy and wilful Neglects must 
20 be mas ered, even though h cost Blows to do it : But I S 
apt to think Perverseness in the Pupils is often the Effect of 
Frowardness in the Tutof ; and that most Children wJuld 
seldom have deserved Blows, if needless and misapplied 
Roughness had noUaught them Ill-nature, and given d em 
25 an Aversion for their Teacher and all that comes'S hfm 
, I*i^<^ertency, Forgetfulness, Unsteadine.ss, and Wand- 
ring of Thought, are the natural Faults of Childhood • and 
therefore, where they are not observed to be wilful are to 
be mention d softly, and gain’d upon by Time. If everv 
30 Shp of this kind produces Anger and Rating, the Occasions 
^,5 Corrections will return so often, thS ?he 

Pi^nn^, ^ and Uneasiness to his 

Pupils. Which one thing is enough to hinder their profitina 

35 tiL of Instmc 

Let the Awe he has got upon their Minds be so tem 

of Tenderness Md Good- 
lOotyi and make 

than find a Pleasure in complying with his Dictates n’hic 
40 will bring them with Satisfaction to their 'I'utor -make thim 
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them, and takes Pains for their Goo|i : This will keep their 
Thoughts easy and free whilst they are with him, the only 
Temper wherein the Mind is capable of receiving new 
Informations, and of admitting into it seif those Impres- 
sions, which, if not taken and retained, all that they and 5 
their Teachers do together is lost Labour; there is much 
Uneasiness and little Learning. 

§ 168. When by this Way of •interlining Latin and 
English one with another, he has got# a moderate Know- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue^ he may then be advanced a 10 
little farther to the reading of some other'^'easy Z^2://;2-Book, 
such as Justin or Eutropius ; and to make the Reading and 
Understanding of it the less tedious and difficult to him, let 
him help himself if he please with the English Translation. 

Nor let the Objection that he will then know it only by 15 
rote, fright any one. This, when well consider’d, is not of 
any Moment against, but plainly for this Way of learning a 
Language. For Languages are only to be learned by rote; 
and a Man who does not speak English 01 Latin perfectly 
by rote, so that having thought of the thing he would speak 20 
of, his Tongue of Course, without Thought of Rule or 
Grammar, falls into the proper Expression and Idiom of 
that Language, does not speak it well, nor is Master of it. 
And I would fain have any one name to me that Tongue, 
that any one can learn, or speak as he should do, by the 25 
Rules of Grammar. Languages were made not by Rules 
or Art, but by Accident, and the common Use of the 
People. And he that will speak them well, has no other Rule 
but that ; nor any thing to trust to, but his Memory, and 
the Habit of speaking after the Fashion learned from those, 30 
that are allowed to speak properly, which in other Words is 
only to speak by rote. 

It will possibly be asked here, is Grammar then of no 
Use? and have those who have taken so much Pains in 
reducing several Languages to Rules and Observations ; 35 
who have writ so much about Declensions and Conjugations^ 
about Concords and Syntaxis^ lost their Labour, and hem 
learned to no purpose ? I say not so ; Grammar has its 
Place too. But this I think I may say, There is more stir 
a great deal made with it than there needs, and those are 40 
tormented about it, to whom it does not at all belong ; I 
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mean Children, at the^Age wherein they are iisiudly ^per- 
plexed wdth it in Grammar-Schools. 

There is nothing more evident, than thni Languages 
learnt by rote serve well enough for the common Affairs of 
5 Life and ordinary Commerce. Nay, Persons of Quality of 
the softer Sex, and such of them as have spent their Time 
in well-bred Company, shew us, that this plain natural Way, 
without the least StuBy or Knowledge of Grmmiiar^ can 
carry them to a gr^at Degree of Elegancy and Politeness 
loin their Language: And there are Ladies who, without 
knowing what Tenses and Fartidpies, Adverbs and Freposi- 
tions are, speak as properly and as correctly (they might 
take it for an ill Compliment if I said as any Country 
School-Master) as most Gentlemen who have been bred up 
15 in the ordinary Methods of Grammar-Schools. Grammar 
therefore we see may be spared in some Cases. The Ques- 
tion then will be, To w^hom should it be 'taught, and when? 
To this 1 answer; 

1. Men learn Languages for the ordinary Intercourse 
20 of Society and Communicatioir of Thoughts in common 

Life, without any farther Design in die Use of them. And 
for this Purpose, the original Way of learning a I.anguage 
by Conversation not only serves well enough, but is to be 
preferred as the most expedite, proper and natural. There- 
25 fore, to this Use of Language one may answer, That Gram- 
mar is not necessary. This so many of my Readers must 
be forced to allow, as understand what I here say, and who 
conversing with others, understand them without having 
ever been taught the Grammar of the E?tglish Tongue. 
30 Which I suppose is the Case of incomparably the greatest 
Part of English Men, of whom I have never yet known any 
one wdio learned his Mother-Tongue by Rules. 

2. Others there are, the greatest part of whose Busi- 
ness in this World is to be done with their Tongues and 

35 with their Pens ; and to these it is convenient, if not neces- 
sary, that they should speak proj)erly and correctly, wdiereby 
they may let their Thoughts into other Men’s Minds the 
more easily, and with the greater Impression. Upon this 
account it is, that any sort of Speaking, so as will make 
40 him be understood, is not thought enough for a Gentleman. 
He ought to study Grammar amongst the other Helps of 
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speaking well, but it must be tht Grammar of his own 
Tongue, of the Language he uses, that he may understand 
his own Country Speech nicely, and speak it properly, 
without shocking the Ears of those it is addressed to, with 
Solecisms and offensive Irregularities. And to this Purpose 5 
Grammar is necessary ; but it is the Grammar only of tlielr 
own proper Tongues, and to those only who would take 
Pains in cultivating their Language, ^nd in perfecting their 
Stiles. Whether all Gentlemen should*not do this, I leave 
to be considered, since the want of Propriety and gram- xo 
matical Exactness is thought very misbecoming one of that 
Rank, and usually draws on one guilty of such Faults the 
Censure of having had a lower Breeding and worse Com- 
pany than suits with his Quality. If this be so, (as I 
suppose it is) it will be Matter of Wonder why young 15 
Gentlemen are forced to learn the Grammars of foreign and 
dead Languages, and are never once told of the Grammar 
of their own Tongues : They do not so much as know 
there is any such thing, much less is it made their Business 
to be instructed in it Nor is their own Language ever 20 
proposed to them as worthy their Care and cultivating, 
though they have daily Use of it, and are not seldom, in the 
future Course of their Lives, judged of by their handsome 
or awkward way of expressing themselves in it. Whereas 
the Languages whose Grammars they have been so much 25 
employed in, are such as probably they shall scarce ever 
speak or write ; or if, upon Occasion, this should happen, 
they should be excused for the Mistakes and Faults they 
make in it. Would not a Chinese who took notice of this 
way of Breeding, be apt to imagine that all our young 30 
Gentlemen were designed to be Teachers and Professors of 
the dead Languages of foreign Countries, and not to be 
Men of Business in their own? 

3. There is a third Sort of Men, who apply themselves 
to two or three foreign, dead, and (which amongst us are 35 
called the) learned Languages, make them their Study, and 
pique themselves upon their Skill in them. No doubt, 
those who propose to themselves the learning of any Lan- 
guage with this View, and would be critically exact in it, 
ought carefully to study the Grammar of it I would not 40 
be mistaken here, as if this were to undervalue Greek and 
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Latin. I grant these "are Languages of great Use ^and 
Excellency, and a Man can have no place among the 
Learned in this Part of the World, who is a Stranger to 
them. But the Knowledge a Gentleman would ordinarily 
5 draw for his Use out of the Roman and Greek Writers, I 
^ think he may attain without studying the (.kammars of 
those Tongues, and by bare reading, may come to under- 
stand them sufficientll^ for all his Purposes. How much 
farther he shall at ^ny time be concerned to look into the 
10 Grammar and crj|:ical Niceties of either of these Tongues, 
he himself will be able to determine when he comes to pro- 
pose to himself the Study of any thing that shall require it 
Which brings me to the other Part of the Enquiry, viz. 

When Grammar should he taught 2 

15 To which, upon the premised Grounds, the Answer is 
obvious, viz. 

That if Grammar ought to be taught at any time, it must^ 
be to one that can speak the Language already ; how else' 
can he be taught the Grammar of it? This at least is 
20 evident from the Practice of the wise and learned Nations 
amongst the Antients. They made it a Part of Education to 
cultivate their own, not foreign Tongues. The Greeks 
counted ail other Nations barbarous, and had a Contempt 
for their Languages. And tho’ the Greek Learning grew in 
25 Credit amongst the Romans., towards the End of their Com- 
monwealth, yet it was the Roman Tongue that was made the 
Study of their Youth: Their own Language they -were to 
make use of, and therefore it was their own Language they 
were instructed and exercised in- 
30 But, more particularly to determine the proper Season 
for Grammar, I do not see how it can reasonably be made 
any one’s Study, but as an Introduction to Rhetorick; when 
it is thought Time to put any one upon the Care of polish- 
ing his Tongue, and of speaking better than the Illiterate, 
35 then is the I’ime for him to be instructed in the Rules of 
Grammar, and not before. For Grammar being to teach 
Men not to speak, but to speak correctly and according to 
the exact Rules of the Tongue, which is one Part of Ele- 
gancy, there is little Use of the one to him that has no 
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Need of the other ; where Rhet|)rick is not necessary, 
Grammar may be spared. I know not why any one should 
waste his Time, and beat his Head about the Latin Grammar, 
who does not intend to be a Critick, or make Speeches and 
write Dispatches in it. When any one finds in himself a 5 
Necessity or Disposition to study any foreign Language to 
the bottom, and *.0 be nicely exact in the Knowledge of it, 
it will be time enough to take a grafimmatical Survey of it. 

If his use of it be only to understand* some Books writ in 
it, without a critical Knowledge of the Tongue itself, reading to 
alone, as I have said, will attain this End, without charging 
the Mind with the multiplied Rules and Intricacies of 
Grammar. 

§ 169. For the Exercise of his Writing, let him some- 
times translate Latin into English : But the learning of 1 5 
Latin being nothing but the learning of Words, a very un- 
pleasant Business both to young and old, join as much 
other real Knowledge with it as you can, beginning still 
with that which lies most obvious to the Senses ; such as is 
the Knowledge of Minerals^ Plants and Animals, and 20 
particularly Timber and Fruit-Trees, their Parts, and Ways 
of Propagation, wherein a great deal may be taught a Child 
which will not be useless to the Man: But more especially 
Geography, Astronomy, and Anatomy, But whatever you 
are teaching him, have a care still that you do not clog him 25 
with too much at once ; or make any thing his Business but 
downright Virtue, or reprove him for any thing but Vice, or 
some apparent Tendency to it. 

§ 170, But if after all his Fate be to go to School to 
get the Latin Tongue, ’twill be in vain to talk to you 30 
concerning the Method I think best to be observ’d in 
Schools; you must submit to that you find there, not expect 
to have it changed for your Son ; but yet by all Means 
obtain, if you can, that he be not employed in making 
Latm Themes and Decla??iations, and least of all, Verses 35 
of any Kind. You may insist on it, if it will do any good, 
that you have no Design to make him either a Latin Orator 
or Poet, but barely would have him understand perfectly a 
Latm Author; and that you observe, those who teach any 
of the modern Languages, and that with Success, never 40 
amuse their Scholars to make Speeches or Verses either in 
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French or Italian^ their Business being Language barely, iand 
not Invention. 

§ 1 71. But to tell you a little more fully 
Tk«mes, j would not have him exercised in making 

5 of Themes and Verses, i. As to Themes, they have, I 
confess, the Pretence of something useful, which is to teach 
People to speak handsomly and well on any Subject ; which, 
if it could be attainecf this way, I own would be a great 
Advantage, there being nothing more becoming a Gentleman, 
10 nor more useful in all the Occurrences of Life, than to be 
able, on any Occasion, to speak well and to the Purpose. 
But this I say, that the making of Themes, as is usual at 
Schools, helps not one Jot towards it : For do but consider 
what it is, in making a Theme, that a young Lad is employed 
15 about; it is to make a Speech on some Latin Saying; as 
Omnia vincit amor) or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, &^c. 
And here the poor Lad, who wants Knowledge of those 
Things he is to speak of, which is to be had only from Time 
and Observation, must set his Invention on the Rack, to say 
20 something where he knows nothing; which is a sort of 
Egyptian Tyranny, to bid them make Bricks who have not 
yet any of the Materials. And therefore it is usual in such 
Cases for the poor Children to go to those of higher Forms ' 
with this Petition, Pray give me a little Sense) which, whether 
25 it be more reasonable or more ridiculous, is not easy to 
determine. ■ Before a Man can be in any Capacity to speak 
oh any Subject, ’tis necessary he be acquainted with it; 
or else it is as foolisli to set him to discourse of it, as to 
set a blind Man to talk of Colours, or a deaf Man of Musick. 
30 And would you not think him a little crack'd, who would 
require another to make an Argument on a moot Point, who 
understands nothing of our Laws? And what, I pray, do 
School-Boys understand concerning those Matters which are 
used to be proposed to them in their Themes as Subjects to 
35 discourse on, to whet and exercise their Fancies? 

J 172. In the next Place, consider the Language that 
their Themes are made in : 'Tis Latin, a Language foreign 
in their Country, and long since dead every where: A 
Language which your Son, 'tis a thousand to one, shall 
40 never have an Occasion once to make a Speech in as long 
as he' lives,, after he comes to be a,, Man; and a Language 
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wherein the„Manner of expressing dne’s self is so far differ- 
ent from oars, that to be perfect in that would very little 
improve the Purity and Facility of his English Stile. Besides 
that, there is now so little Room or Use for set Speeches 
in our own Language in any Part of our English Business, 5 
that I can see no Pretence for this Sort of Exercise in our 
Schools, unless it can be supposed, that the making of set 
Latin Speeches should be the Way to teach Men to speak 
well in English extempore. The Way ^ that, I should think 
rather to be this : That there should be propos’d to young 10 
Gentlemen rational and useful Questions, suited to their Age 
and Capacities, and on Subjects not wholly unknown to 
them nor out of their Way : Such as these, when they are 
ripe for Exercises of this Nature, they should exte 7 npore^ 
or after a little Meditation upon the Spot, speak to, without 15 
penning of any thing: For I ask, if we will examine the 
Effects of this Way of learning to speak well, who speak 
best in any Business, when Occasion calls them to it upon 
any Debate, either those who have accustomed themselves to 
compose and write down beforehand what they would say; 20 
or those, who thinking only of the Matter, tp understand 
that as well as they can, use themselves only to speak 
extempore I And he that shall judge by this, will be little apt 
to think, that the accustoming him to studied Speeches and 
set Compositions, is the Way to fit a young Gentleman for 25 
Business. 

§ 173. But perhaps we shall be told, ’tis to improve and 
perfect them in the Latm Tongue. Tis true, that is their 
proper Business at School; but the making of The^nes is not 
the Way to it: That perplexes their Brains about Invention 30 
of things to be said, not about the Signification of Words to 
be learn’d; and when they are making a Theme^ ’tis 
Thoughts they search and sweat for, and not Language. But 
the Learning and Mastery of a Tongue being uneasy and 
unpleasant enough in itself, should not be cumbred with any 35 
other Difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. In 
fine, if Boys' Invention be to be quicken'd by such Exercise, 
let them make The 77 ies in English.^ where they have Facility 
and a Command of Words, and will better see what kind of 
Thoughts they have, when put into their own Language. 40 
And if the Latm Tongue be to be learned, let it be done 
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the easiest Way, with ouf toiling and disgusting the Mine! by 
so uneasy an Employment as that of making Speeches joined 
to it. 

§ 174. If these may be any Reasons against Children’s 
5 making Latin Themes at School, I have much 

more to say, and of more Weight, against their 
making Verses \ Verses of any Sort: For if he has no Genius 
to Poetry^ ’tis the most unreasonable thing in the World to 
torment a Child and^ waste his Time about that which can 
ro never succeed; and if he have a poetick Vein, ’tis to me 
the strangest thing in the World that the Father should de- 
sire or suffer it to be cherished or improved. Methinks the 
Parents should labour to have it stifled and suppressed as 
much as may be; and I know not what Reason a Father 
15 can have to wish his Son a Poet, who does not desire to 
have him bid Defiance to all other Callings and Business ; 
which is not yet the worst of the Case; for if he proves a suc- 
cessful Rhymer, and gets once the Reputation of a Wit, I 
desire it may be considered what Company and Places he 
20 is like to spend his Time in, nay, and Estate too: For it is 
very seldom .s^en, that any one discovers Mines of Gold or 
Silver in Parnassus. ’Tis a pleasant Air, but a barren Soil; 
and there are very few Instances of those who have added to 
their Patrimony by any thing they have reaped from thence. 
25 Poetry and Gaming, which usually go together, are alike in 
this too, that they seldom bring any Advantage but to those 
who have nothing else to live on. Men of Estates almost 
constantly go away Losers ; and ’tis well if they escape at a 
cheaper rate than their whole Estates, or the greatest Part of 
30 them. If therefore you would not have your Son the Fiddle 
to every jovial Comimny, without whom the Sparks could 
not relish their Wine nor know how to pass an Afternoon 
idly; if you would not have him to waste his Time and 
Estate to divert others, and contemn the dirty Acres left him 
35 by his Ancestors, I do not think you will much care he 
should be a Poety or that his School-master should enter 
him in versifying. But yet, if any one will think Poetry a 
desirable Quality in his Son, and that the Study of it would 
raise his Fancy and Parts, he must needs yet confess, that to 
40 that End reading the excellent Greek and Roman Poets is of 
more Use than making bad Verses of his own, in a Lan- 
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gur#ge that is not his own. And he fvdiose Design it is to ex- 
cel in Efiglish Poetry, would not, I guess, think the Way to 
it were to make his first Essays in Latin Verses. 

§ 175, Another thing very ordinary in the vulgar Method 
of Grammar-Schools there is, of which I see no . 5 

Use at all, unless it be to baulk young Lads in 
the Way to learning Languages, which, in my Opinion, 
should be made as easy and pleasant as may be: and that 
which was painful in it, as much as possible quite removed. 
That which I mean, and here complain of, is, their being eo 
forced to learn by heart, great Parcels of the Authors which 
are taught tlienij wdierein I can discover no Advantage at 
all, especially to the Business they are upon. Languages 
are to be learned only by Reading and Talking, and not by 
Scraps of Authors got by heart ; which when a Man’s Head 15 
is stuffed with, he has got the just Furniture of a Pedant, 
and ’tis the ready Way to make him one ; than which there 
is nothing less becoming a Gentleman. For what can be 
more ridiculous, than to mix the rich and handsome Thoughts 
and Sayings of others with a deal of poor Stuff of his own ; 20 
which is thereby the more exposed, and has no other Grace 
in it, nor Avill otherwise recommend the Speaker, than a 
thread-bare Russet Coat would, that was set off with large 
Patches of Scarlet and glittering Brocade. Indeed, where a 
Passage comes in the way, whose Matter is worth Remem- 25 
brance, and the Expression of it very close and excellent, (as 
chere are many such in the antient Authors) it may not be 
amiss to lodge it in the Mind of young Scholars, and with 
such admirable Strokes of those great Masters sometimes 
exercise the Memories of School-Boys. But their learning of 30 
their Lessons by Heart, as they happen to fall out in their 
Books, without Choice or Distinction, I know not what it 
serves for, but to mispend their Time and Pains, and give 
them a Disgust and Aversion to their Books, wherein they 
find nothing but useless Trouble. 35 

§ 176. I hear it is said, That Children should be em- 
ploy’d in getting things by heart, to exercise and improve 
their Memories. I could wish this were said with as much 
Authority of Reason, as it is with Forwardness of Assurance, 
and that this Practice were established upon good Observa- 40 
tion more than old Custom : For it is evident, that Strength 
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of Memory is owing toar. happy Constitution, and not to any 
habitual Improvement got by Exercise. ^ 'Tis true, what tlie 
Mind is intent upon, and, for fear of letting it slip, often im- 
prints afresh on itself by frequent ReOection, that it is apt to 
5 retain, but still according to its own natural Strength of Reten- 
tion, An Impression made on Bees-wax or Lead, will not 
last so long as on Brass or Steel. Indeed, 'if it be renew'd 
often, it may last the longer ; but every new reflecting on it 
is a new Impression/ and 'tis from thence one is to reckon, 
10 if one would know how long the Mind retains it. But the 
learning Pages of Lathi by Pleart, no more fits the Memory 
for Retention of any thing else, than the graving of one 
Sentence in Lead makes it the more capable of retaining 
firmly any other Characters. If such a sort of Exercise of 
1 5 the Memory were able to give it Strength, and improve our 
Parts, Players of all other People must needs have the best 
Memories and be the best Company. But whether the 
Scraps they have got into their Heads this way, make them 
remember other things the better ; and whether their Parts 
20 be improved proportionably to the Pains they have taken in 
getting by heart others' Sayings, Experience will shew. 
Memory is so necessary to all Parts and Conditions of Life, 
and so little is to be done without it, that we are not to fear 
it should grow dull and useless for want of Exercise, if Ex- 
25 ercise would make it grow stronger. But I fear this Faculty 
of the Mind is not capable of much Help and Amendment 
in general by any Exercise or Endeavour of ours, at least 
not by that used upon this Pretence in Grammar-Schools. 
And if Xerxes was able to call every common Soldier by 
30 Name in his Army that consisted of no less than an hundred 
thousand Men, I think it may be guessed, he got not this 
wonderful Ability by learning his Lessons by heart when he 
was a Boy. This Method of exercising and improving the 
Memory by toilsome Repetitions without Book of what they 
35 read, is, I think, little used in the Education of Prinpes, 
which if it had that Advantage is talked of, should be as 
little neglected in them as in the meanest School-Boys : 

' Princes having as much nqed of good Memories as any Men 
living, and have generally an equal Share in this Faculty 
40 with other Men ; though it has never been taken care of this 
Way. What the Mind is intent upon and careful of, that it 
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reiTiembers best, and for the Reason above-mentioned : To 
which, if Method and Order be joined, all is done, I think, 
that can be, for the Help of a weak Memory; and he that 
will take any other Way to do it, especially that of charging 
it with a Train of other Peoples’ Words, which he that learns 5 
cares not for, will, I guess, scarce find the Profit answer half 
the Time and Pains employ’d in it, 

I do not mean hereby, that there^should be no Exercise 
given to Children’s Memories. I tlrink their Memories 
should be employ’d, but not in learning by rote whole 10 
Pages out of Books, which, the Lesson being once said, 
and that Task over, are delivered up again to Oblivion and 
neglected for ever. This mends neither the Memory nor 
the Mind. What they should learn by heart out of Authors, 

I have above mentioned : And such wise and useful Sen- 15 
tences being once given in charge to their Memories, they 
should never be suffer’d to forget again, but be often called 
to account for them ; whereby, besides the Use those Say- 
ings may be to them in their future life, as so many good 
Rules and Observations, they will be taught to reflect 20 
often, and bethink themselves what they have to remember, 
which is the only way to make the Memory quick and 
useful. The Custom of frequent Reflection will keep their 
Minds from running adrift, and call their Thoughts home 
from useless unattentive Roving : And therefore I think 25 
it may do well, to give them something every Day to 
remember, but something still, that is in itself worth the 
remembring, and what you would never have out of Mind, 
whenever you call, or they themselves search for it. This 
will oblige them often to turn their Thoughts inwards, than 30 
which you cannot wish them a better intellectual habit. 

§ 177. But under whose Care soever a Child is put to 
be taught during the tender and flexible Years 
of his Life, this is certain, it should be one 
who thinks Latin and Language the least Part of Educa- 35 
tion; one who knowing how much Virtue and a well- 
temper’d Soul is to be preferred to any sort of Learning or 
Language, makes it his chief Business to form the Mind of 
his Scholars, and give that a right Disposition; which if 
once got, though all the rest should be neglected, would in 40 
due Time produce all the rest; and which, if it be not 
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got and settled so as to keep out ill and vicious HaUits, 
languages and Sciences and all the other Accomplishments 
of Education, will be to no Purpose but to make the worse 
or more dangerous Man. And indeed whatever Stir there 
5 is made about getting of Latin as the great and difficult 
Business, his Mother may teach it him herself, if she will 
but spend two or three Hours in a Da3r with him, and 
make him read the Evangelists in Latin to her ; For she 
need but buy a Latin Testament, and having got some 
10 body to mark the last Syllable but one where it is long in 
Words above two Syllables, (which is enough to regulate 
her Pronunciation, and Accenting the Words) read daily in 
the Gospels^ and then let her avoid understanding them in 
Latin if she can. And when she understands the Evan- 
15 gelists in Latin, let her, in the same Manner read yEsop's 
Fables, and so proceed on to Euiropius, Justin, and other 
such Books. I do not mention this, as an Imagination of 
what I fancy may do, but as of a thing I have known done, 
and the Latin Tongue with Ease got this way. 

20 But, to return to what 1 was saying : He that takes on 
him 'the Charge of bringing up yodng Men, especially 
young Gentlemen, should have something more in him 
than Lafhi, more than even a Knowledge in the Liberal 
Sciences: He should be a Person of eminent Virtue and 
25 Prudence, and with good Sense, have good Humour, and 
the Skill to carry himself with Gravity, Ease and Kindness, 
in a constant Conversation with his Pupils. But of this I 
have spoken at large in another Place. 

§ 1 78. At the same Time that he is learning French 
30 and Latin, a Child, as has been said, may also be entePd 
in Aritlwictick, Geography, Chro7ioIogy, IJisto?y, and Geo- 
^mctry too. For if these be taught him in French or Latm, 
when he begins once to understand either of these Tongues, 
he will get a Knowledge in these Sciences, and the Lan- 
35 guage to boot 

Geography I think should be begun with : For the 
Geograiti > of the Figure of the Globe, the Situa- 

tion and Boundaries of the four Parts of the 
World, ancLthUt of particular Kingdoms and Countries, 
40 being only an lixercise of the Eyes and Memory, a Child 
with Pleasure will learn and retain them. And tliis is so 
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certain, that I now live in the Hquse with a Child whom 
his Mother has so well instructed this Way in Geography^ 
that he knew the Limits of the four Parts of the World, 
could readily point, being askM, to any Country upon the 
Globe, or any County in the Map of E 7 igla 7 id ; knew all 5 
the great Rivers, Promontories, Straits and Bays in the 
World, and could find the Longitude and Latitude of any 
Place, before he was six Years old. * These things, that he 
will thus learn by Sight, and have bt rote in his hlemory, 
are not all, I confess, that he is to learn upon the Globes. 10 
But yet it is a good Step and Preparation to it, and will 
make the Remainder much easier, when his Judgment is 
grown ripe enough for it : Besides that,* it gets so much 
Time now; and by the Pleasure of knowing Things, leads 
him on insensibly to the gaming of Languages. 15 

§ 179. When he has the natural Parts of the Globe 
well fix’d in his Memory, it may then be time ^ 

to begin Arithmetick. By the natural Parts of 
the Globe, I mean the several Positions of the Parts of the 
Earth and Sea, under different Names and Distinctions of 20 
Countries, not coming yet to those artificial and imaginary 
Lines which have been invented, and are only suppos’d for 
the better Improvement 'of that Science. 

§ 180. A^ithnietick is the easiest, and consequently the 
first Sort of abstract Reasoning, which the Mind commonly 25 
bears or accustoms itself to : And is of so general Use in 
all Parts of Life and Business, that scarce any Thing is to 
be done without it This is certain, a Man cannot have 
too much of it, nor too perfectly : He should theretore 
begin to be exercis’d in Countmg, as soon, and as far, as he 30 
is capable of it ; and do something in it every Day, till he 
is Master of the Art of Numbers. When he understands 
Addition and Subtraction^ he then may be advanced farther 
in Geography, after he is acquainted with the Poles, Zones, 
Pa 7 ’allel Circles, and 'Meridians, be taught Longitude and 35 
Latitude, and by them be made to understand the Use of 
Maps, and by the Numbers placed on their Sides, to know 
the respective Situation of Countries, and how to find them 
out on the Terrestrial Globe. Wl^ich when he can readily 
do, he may then be entered in the Celestial; Astronomy. 
and there going over ail the Circles again, with 
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a more particular Observation of the Ecliptick, or Zodi^ck, 
to fix them all very clearly and distinctly in his Mind, he 
may be taught the Figure and Position of the several Con* 
stellations, which may be shewed him first upon the GiobCj 
5 and then in the Heavens. 

When that is done, and he knows pretty well the Con- 
stellations of this our Hemisphere, it may be time to give 
him some Notions of this our planetary World f and to 
that Purpose, it may^not be amiss to make him a Draught 
10 of the Copernican System, and therein explain to him the 
Situation of the Planets, their respective Distances from 
the Sun, the Centre of their Revolutions. This will pre- 
pare him to understand the Motion and Theory of the 
Planets, the most easy and natural Way. For since Astro- 
15 nomers no longer doubt of the Motion of the Planets about 
the Sun, it is fit he should proceed upon that Hypothesis, 
which is not only the simplest and least perplexed for a 
Learner, but also the likeliest to be true in itself. But in 
this, as in all other Parts of Instruction, great Care must 
20 be taken with Children, to begin with that which is plain 
and simple, and to teach them as little as can be at once, 
and settle that well in their Heads before you proceed to 
the next, or any thing new in that Science. Give them 
first one simple Idea, and see that they take it right, and 
25 perfectly comprehend it before you gq any farther, and then 
add some other simple Idea which lies next in your Way to 
what you aim at ; and so proceeding by gentle and insen- 
sible Steps, Children without Confusion and Amazement 
will have their Understandings opened and their Thouglits 
30 extended farther than could have been ex[)ected. And 
when any one has learned any thing himself, there is no 
such Way to fix it in his Memory, and to encourage him to 
go on, as to set him to teach it others. 

§ 1 8 1. When he has once got such an acquaintance 
35 Globes, as is abovemen tioned, he may 

be fit to be tried in a little Geometry ; wherein 
I think the six first Books of Euclid enough for him to be 
taught. For I am in some doubt, whether more to a Man 
of Business be necessary or useful. At least, if he have a 
40 Genius and Inclination to it, being entcrkl so far by his 
Tutor, Ee Will be able to go on of himself without a Teacher. 
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^The Globes therefore must be^ studied, and that dili- 
gently; and I think may be begun betimes, if the Tutor 
will be but careful to distinguish what the Child is capable 
of knowing, and what not ; for which this may be a Rule 
that perhaps will go a pretty way, viz, that Children may be 5 
taught any Thing that falls under their Senses, especially 
their Sight, as fer as their Memories only are exercised: 
And th&s a Child very young may learn, which is the 
jEquator^ which the Meridia 7 i^ &c.» which Europe^ and 
which Englmd^ upon the Globes, as soon almost as he ro 
knows the Rooms of the House he lives in, if Care be 
taken not to teach him too much at once, nor to set him 
upon a new Part, till that which he is upon be perfectly 
learned and fixed in his Memory. 

§ 182. With Geography, Chronology ought to go hand 15 
in hand. I mean the general Part of it, so that 
he may have in his Mind a View of the whole 
Current of Time, and the several considerable Epochs that 
are made use of in History. Without these two, History, 
which is the great Mistress of Prudence and civil Know- 20 
ledge, and ought to be the proper Study of a Gentleman, or 
Man of Business in the World; without Geography and 
Chronology^ I say, History will be very ill retain’d, and very 
little useful; but be only a Jumble of Matters of Fact, 
confusedly heaped together without Order or Instruction, 25 
’Tis by these two that the Actions of Mankind are ranked 
into their proper Places of Time and Countries, under 
which Circumstances they are not only much easier kept in 
the Memory, but in that natural Order, are only capable to 
afford those Observations which make a Man the better 30 
and the abler for reading them. 

§ 183. When I speak of Chronology as a Science he 
should be perfect in, I do not mean the little Controversies 
that are in it These are endless, and most of them of so 
little Importance to a Gentleman, as not to deserve to be 35 
enquir’d into, were they capable of an easy Decision. And 
therefore all, that learned Noise and Dust of the Chrono- 
logist is wholly to be avoided. The most useful Book I 
have seen in that Part of Learning, is a small Treatise of 
Stramhius, which is printed in Twelves, under the Title of 40 
Breviarlum Chronologictmi, out of which may be selected all 
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that is Decessary to be taught a young Gentleman concern- 
ing Chrofiology; for all that is in that I'reatise a Learner 
need not be cumbred with. He has in him the most 
remarkable or useful Epochs reduced all to that of the 
5 ynliciu Period^ which is the easiest and plainest and surest 
Method that can be made use of in Chronology, To this 
Treatise of Slraiichius^ Helviciis^ Tables may be added, as 
a Book to be turned to^on all Occasions. 

§ 184. As nothing teaches, so nothing delights more 
JO than History. The first of these recommends 

istory. Study of grown Men, the latter makes 

me think it the fittest for a young Lad, who as soon as he 
is instructed in Chronology, and acquainted with the several 
Epochs in use in this Part of the World, and can reduce 
15 them to the Julian Period, should then have some Latin 
History put into his Hand. The Choice should be directed 
by the Easiness of the Stile; for whereever he begins, 
Chronology will keep it from Confusion; and the Pleasant- 
ness of the Subject inviting him to read, the Language will 
20 insensibly be got without that terrible Vexation and Un- , 
easiness which Children suffer where they are put into 
Books beyond their Capacity; such as are the Roman 
Orators and Poets, only to learn the Roman Language. 
When he has by reading master’d the easier, such perhaps 
25 as Justin, Eutropius, Qidntius Curtius, &^c, the next Degree 
to these will give him no great Trouble: And thus by a 
gradual Progress from the plainest and easiest Historians, 
he may at last come to read the most difficult and sublime 
of the Latin Authors, such as are dully, Virgil, and 
30 Horace. 

§ 185. The Knowledge of Virtue, all along from the 
Biki ks keginning, in all the Instances he is capable of, 
nuc^s, taught him more by Practice than Rules; 

and the Love of Re])utation, instead of satisfying his Appe- 
35 tite, being made habitual in him, I know not whether he 
should read any other Discourses of Morality but what he 
finds in the Bible ; or have any System of Ethicks put into 
his Hand till he can read Tullfs Ojfficcs not as a School- 
Boy to learn Latin, but as one that would be informed in 
40 the Principles and Precepts of Virtue for the Conduct of 
his Life. 
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186. When he has pretty wel] digested Tullfs Offices^ 
and added to it, Puffendorf de Officio Hominis 

Civis^ it may be seasonable to set him upon 
Grotius de yure Belli 6^ Fads, or, which perhaps is the 
better of the two, Puffendorf de yure naturcdi Gentium; 5 

wherein he will be instructed in the natural Rights of Men, 
and the Origm?a.l and Foundations of Society, and the 
Duties resulting from thence. Thi 5 general Part of Civil- 
Law and History, are Studies which •a Gentleman should 
not barely touch at, but constantly dw'ell upon, and never 10 
have done 'with. A virtuous and well-behaved young Man, 
that is well- versed in the gdieral Part of the Civil-Law 
(which concerns not the Chicane of private Cases, but the 
Affairs and Intercourse of civilized Nations in general, 
grounded upon Principles of Reason) understands Latin 15 
well, and can "write a good Hand, one may 'turn loose into 
the World with great Assurance that he will find Employ- 
ment and Esteem every where. 

§ 187. It would be strange to suppose an English 
Gentleman should be ignorant of the of 20 

his Country. This, whatever Station he is in, 
is so requisite, that from a Justice of the Peace to a 
Minister of State I know no Place he can well fill with- 
out it. I do not mean the chicane or wrangling and 
captious Part of the Law: A Gentleman, whose Business 25 
is to seek the true Measures of Right and Wrong, and 
not the Arts how to avoid doing the one, and secure him- 
self in doing the other, ought to be as far from such a 
Study of the Law, as he is concerned diligently to apply 
himself to that wherein he may be serviceable to his 30 
Country. And to that Purpose, I think' the right Way for 
a Gentleman to study our Law, which he does not design 
for his Calling, is to take a Vie'w of our English Constitu- 
tion and Government in the antient Books of the Co^nmon- 
Law, and some more modern Writers, who out of them 35 
have given an Account of this Government And having 
got a true Idea of that, then to read our History, and with 
it join in every King’s Reign the Laws then made. This 
will give an Insight into the Reason of bur Statutes, and 
shew the true Ground upon which they came to be made, 40 
and what Weight they ought to have. 
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§ 188. Rhetorick Logick being the Arts that in the 
ordinary Method usually follow immediately 
R^torick. after Grammar, it may perhaps be wondered 
' that I have said so little of them. The Reason 

5 is, because of the little Advantage young People receive by 
them : For I have seldom or never observed any one to get 
the Skill of Reasoning well, or speaking diandsomely, by 
studying those Rules which pretend to teach it : And there- 
fore I would have a J^ung Gentleman take a View of them 
10 in the shortest Systems could be found, without dweliing 
long on the Contemplation and Study of those Formalities. 

' Right Reasoning is founded on something else than the 
Predicammts and Predicables, and does not consist in talk- 
ing in Mode and Figure it self. But Tis beside my present 
15 Business to enlarge upon this Speculation. To come there- 
fore to what we have in hand ; if you would have your Son 
reaso7i well, let him read Chillmgworth ; and if you would 
have him speak well, let him be conversant in Tully, to give 
him the true Idea of Eloquence; and let him read those 
20 Things that are well writ in EngHs/i, to perfect his Style in 
the Purity of our Language. 

§ 189, If the Use and End of right Reasoning, be to 
have right Notions and a right Judgment of Things, to 
distinguish betwixt Truth and Faishood, Right and Wrong, 
25 and to act accordingly; be sure not to let your Son be bred 
up in the Art and Formality of disputing, either practising 
it himself, or admiring it in others ; unless instead of an 
able Man, you desire to have him an insignificant Wrangler, 
Opiniator in Discourse, and priding himself in contradicting 
30 others ; or, which is worse, questioning every Thing, and 
thinking there is no such Thing as Truth to be sought, but 
only Victory, in disputing. There cannot be any thing so 
disingenuous, so misbecoming a Gentleman or any one 
who pretends to be a rational Creature, as not to yield to 
33 plain Reason and the Conviction of clear Arguments. Is 
there any thing more inconsistent with Civil Conversation, 
and the End of all Debate, than not to take an Answer, 
though never so full and satisfactory, but still to go on with 
the Dispute as long as equivocal Sounds can furnish (a 
40 medius terminus) a Term to wrangle with on the one Side, 
or a Distinction on the other ; whether pertinent or imper- 
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tingnt, Sense or Nonsence, agreejjig with or contrary to 
what he had said before, it matters not. For this, in short, 
is the Way and Perfection of logical Disputes, that the 
Opponent never takes any Answer, nor the Respondent 
ever 5deids to any Argument This neither of them must 5 
do, whatever becomes of Truth or Knowledge, unless he 
will pass for a peor baffled Wretch, and lie under the Dis- 
grace of* not being able to maintaiil whatever he has once • 
affirm’d, which is the great Aim andf Glory in disputing. 
Truth is to be found and supported by a mature and due 10 
Consideration of Things themselves, and not by artificial 
Terms and Ways of arguing : These lead not Men so much 
into the Discovery of Truth, as into a captious and falla- 
cious Use of doubtful Words, which is the most useless and 
most offensive Way of talking, and such as least suits a 15 
Gentleman or*a Lover of Truth of any thing in the World. 

There can scarce be a greater Defect in a Gentleman 
than not to express himself well either in Writing or Speak- 
ing. But yet I think I may ask my Reader, whether he 
doth not know a great many, who live upon their Estates, 20 
and so with the Name should have the Qualities of Gentle- 
men, who cannot so much as tell a Story as they should, 
much less speak clearly and persuasively in any Business. 
This I think not to be so much their Fault, as the Fault of 
their Education ; for I must, without Partiality, do my 25 
Countrymen this Right, that where they apply themselves, 

I see none of their Neighbours outgo them. They have 
been taught Rhetorick, but yet never taught how to express 
themselves handsomely with their Tongues or Pens in the 
Language they are always to use; as if the Names of the 30 
Figures that embellish’d the Discourses of those who 
understood the Art of Speaking, were the very Art and 
Skill of Speaking well. This, as all other Things of Prac- 
tice, is to be learn’d, not by a few or a great many Rules 
given, but by Exercise and Application according to good 35 
Rules, or rather Patterns, till Habits are got, and a Facility 
of doing it well. 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amiss to 
make Children, as soon as they are, capable of . 
it, often to tell a Story of any Thing they know ; 40 

and to correct at first the, most, remarkable Fault they are 

II — 2 
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in putting it together. When that 

Fault is cured, then to shew them the next, and so on, till 
one after another, all, at least the gross ones, are mended. 
When they can tell Tales pretty well, then it may be the 
S Time to make them write them. Ihe Fables of /hsop,jR.f^ 

^ only Book almost that I know fit for Children, may afford 
them Matter for this E.xercise of writing English, as wdl as 
for reading and translating, to enter diem m Latin 
Tongue. When the?^ have got past the I'aults of Grammar 
10 and can join in a continued coherent Discourse the several 
Parts of a Story, wiihout bald and iinhandsoine Foinis of 
Transition (as is usual) often repeated, he that desires to 
perfect them yet farther in this, ivhich is the first Step to 
speaking well and needs no Invention, may have Recourse 
m to Tully, and by putting in Practice those Rules which that 
Master of Eloquence gives in his first Book' de Inventime, 

S 20, make them know wherein the Skill and Graces of an 
handsome Narrative, according to the several Subjects and 
Designs of it. He* Of encH of wbicli [Rules nt Rxstmples 
20 may be found out, and therein they may be shewn how 
others have practised them. The antieht Glassick Authors 
afford Plenty of such Examples, which they should be made 
not only to translate, but have set before them as Patterns 

for their daily Imitation. _ ^ , -.t. i 

25 When they understand how to write English with due 
Connexion, Propriety, and Order, and are pretty well 
Masters of a tolerable narrative Style, they may be advanced 
to writing of Letters ; wherein they should not be put upon 
any Strains of Wit or Compliment, but taught to express 
50 their own plain easy Sense, without any Incoherence, Con- 
fusion or Roughness. And when they are perfect in this, 
they may, to raise their Thpughts, have set before them the 
Example of VoituTcs^ for the Entertainment of their Friends 
at a Distance, with Letters of Compliment, Mirth, Railleiy 
55 or Diversion ^ and as the best Pattern 

whether for Business., nr Conversation. The writing of 
Letters has sd much to'^o m all the Occurrences of human 
Life, that no Gentleman can avoid shewing 
; himself in this kind of Writing. Occasions will 
40 daily force him to make tMs Use of his Pen, which, besides 
the Consequences that, ip his Affairs, his well or ill mana- 
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gin^ of it often draws after it, ahmys lays him open to a 
severer Examination of his Breeding, Sense, and Abilities, 
than oral Discourses; whose transient Faults dying for 
the most Part with the Sound that gives them Life, and so 
not subject to a strict Review, more easily escape Obser- S 
vation and Censure. 

Had the Methods of Education ^been directed to their 
right End, one would have thought this so necessary a Part 
could not have been neglected whilst Themes and Verses 
in Latin ^ of no use at ail, were so constantly every where 10 
pressed, to the racking of Childrens Inventions beyond 
their Strength and hindering their chearful Progress in 
learning the Tongues^ by unnatural Difficulties. But Cus- 
tom has so ordain’d it, and %yho dares disobey? And would 
it not be very unreasonable to require of a learned Country 15 
School-Master (who has all the Tropes and Figures in 
JFarnabjfs Rhetorick at his ^Fingers’ Ends) to teach his 
Scholar to express himself handsomely in English, when it 
appears to be so little his Business or Thought, that the 
Boy’s Mother (despised, ’tis like, as illiterate for not haying 20 
read a System of Logick and Rhetoric^) outdoes him in it ? 

To write and speak correctly^gives a Grace and gains a 
favourable Attention to what one has to say : And since ’tis 
English that an English Gentleman will have constant use 
of, that is the Language he should chiefly cultivate, and 25 
wherein most Care should be taken to polish and perfect 
his Style. To speak or write better Latin than English, 
may make a Man be talk’d of, but he would find it more to 
his Purpose to express himself well in his own Tongue, 
that he uses every Moment, than to have the vain Com- 30 
mendation of others for a very insignificant Quality. This 
I find universally neglected, and no Care taken any where 
to improve young Men in their own Language, that they 
may throughly understand and be Masters of it, If any 
one among us have a Facility or Purity more than ordinary 35 
in his Mother Tongue, it is owing, to Chance, or his Genius, 
or any thing rather than to his Education or any Care of 
bis Teacher. To mind what English his Pupil speaks or 
writes, is below the Dignity qf one bred up amongst Greek 
and Latin, though he have but little of them himself. 40 
These are the learned Languages fit only for learned Men 
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to meddle with and teadi; English is the Language of ^ the 
illiterate Vulgar : Tho’ yet we see the Polity of some of our 
Neighbours hath not thought it beneath the publick Care 
to promote and reward the Improvement of their own 
5 Language. Polishing and enriching their Tongue is no 
small Business amongst them ; it hath Colleges and Stipends 
appointed it, and theje is raised amongst them a great 
Ambition and Emulation of writing correctly : And we see 
what they are come to by it, and how far they have spread 
10 one of the worst Languages possibly in this Part of the 
World, if we look upon it as it was in some few Reigns 
backwards, whatever it be now. The great Men among 
the Romans were daily exercising themselves in their own 
Language; and we find yet upon Record the Names of 
15 Orators, who taught some of their Emperors ^ though 
it were their Mother Tongue. 

Tis plain the Greeks were yet more nice in theirs. All 
other Speech was barbarous to them but their own, and no 
foreign Language appears to have been studied or valued 
20 amongst that learned and acute People ; ’ tho’ it be past 
doubt that they borrowed their Learning and Philosophy 
from abroad. 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin; I 
think they ought to be studied, and the Latin at least 
25 understood well by every Gentleman. But whatever foreign 
Languages a young Man meddles with (and the more he 
knows the better) that which he should critically study, and 
labour to get a Facility, Clearness and Elegancy to express 
himself in, should be his own; and to this Purpose h© 
30 should daily be exercised in it 

§ 190. Natural Philosophy ^ as a speculative Science, I 
imagine we have none, and perhaps I may 
i^iihslphy, think I have Reason to say we never shall be 
able to make a Science of it. The Works of 
35 Nature are contrived by a Wisdom, and operate by Ways 
too fiir surpassing our Faculties to discover or Capacities 
to conceive, for us ever to be able to reduce them into a 
Science. Natural Philosophy being the Knowledge of the 
Principles, Properties and Operations of Things as they are 
40 in themselves, I imagine there are two Parts of it, one 
comprehending Spirits^ with their Nature and Qualities, 
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ar?<i the other Bodies. The first qf these is usually referred 
to Metaphy sicks : But under what Title soever the Considera- 
tion of Spirits comes, I think it ought to go before the 
Study of Matter and Body, not as a Science that can be 
methodized into a System, and treated of upon Principles 5 
of Knowledge; but as an Enlargement of our Minds 
towards^a truer‘*‘and fuller Comprehension of the intellectual 
World to which we are led both by "Reason and Revelation. 
And since the clearest and largest E^scoveries we have of 
other Spirits, besides God and our own Souls, is imparted 10 
to us from Heaven by Revelation, I think the Information 
that at least young People should have of them, should be 
taken from that Revelation. To this Purpose, I conclude, 
it would be well, if there were made a good History of the 
Bible, for young People to read; wherein if every Thing 15 
that is fit to be put into it, were laid down in its due Order 
of Time, and several Things omitted which are suited only 
to riper Age, that Confusion which, is usually produced by 
promiscuous reading of the Scripture, as it lies now bound 
up in our Bibles, would be avoided. A.nd also this other 20 
Good obtained, that by reading of it constantly, there would 
be instilled into the Minds of Children a Notion and Belief 
of Spirits, they having so much to do in all the Transactions 
of that History, which will be a good Preparation to the 
Study of Bodies. For without the Notion and Allowance 25 
of Spirit, our Philosophy will be lame and defective in one ; 
main Part of it, when it leaves out the Contemplation of 
the most excellent and powerful Part of the Creation. 

§ 19 1. Of this History of the Bible, I think too it would 
be well if there were a short and plain Epitome made, 3^ 
containing the chief and most material Hea<^, for Children 
to be conversant in as soon ’as they can read. This, though 
it will lead them early into some Notion of Spirits, yet it is 
not contrary to what I said above, That I would not have 
Children troubled, whilst young, with Notions of Spirits ; SS 
whereby my Meaning was, That I think it inconvenient that 
their yet tender Minds should receive early Impressions of 
Goblins, Spectres, and Apparitions, wherewith their Maids 
and those about them are apt to fright them into a Com- 
pliance with their Orders, which often proves a ^eat Incon- 40 
venience to them all their Lives after, by subjecting their 
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Minds to Frights, fear^l Apprehensions, Weakness and 
Superstition ; which when coining abroad into the World 
and Conversation they grow weary and ashamed of, it not 
- seldom happens, that to make, as they think, a thorough 
5 Cure, and ease themselves of a Load which has sat so heavy 
on them, they throw away the Thoughts of all Spirits 
together, and, so run into the other, but woi^se, extr^am. 

§ 3:92. The Reasofi why I would have tliis premised to 
Shdy of Bodies^ a^id the Doctrine of the Scriptures well 
10 imbibed before young Men be entered in Natural Fhilo* 
sophy, is, because Matter, being a thing that all our Senses 
are constantly conversant with, it is so apt to possess the 
Mind, and exclude all other Beings but Matter, that Preju- 
dice, grounded on such Principles, often leaves no room 
15 for the Admittance of Spirits, or the allowing any such 
Things as immaterial Beings in. re rum naturd ; when yet it 
is evident that by mere Matter and Motion none of the 
great Phsenomena of Nature can be resolved, to instance 
but in that common one of Gravity, which I think impos- 
20 sible to be explained by any natural Operation of Matter, 
or any other Law of Motion, but the positive Will of a 
superior Being so ordering it And therefore since the 
Deluge cannot be well explained witliout admitting some- 
thing out of the ordinary Course of Nature, I propose it to 
25 be considered whether God’s altering the Centre of Gravity 
in the Earth for a Time (a Thing as intelligible as Gravity 
it seif, which perhaps a little Variation of Causes unknown 
to us would produce) will. not. more easily account for 
N0aM$> Flood than any Hypothesis yet made use of to 
30 solve it I , hear the great Objection to this, is, that it 
would prOdile^ but a partial Deluge. But the Alteration of 
the Centre of Gravity once allowed, ’tis no hard Matter to 
conceive that the Divine' Power, might, make the Centre of 
Gravity, plac’d at a due Distance from the Centre of the 
35 Earth, move round it in a. convenient Space of Time, whereby 
the Flood would became .universal, and, as I think, answer 
all the Ph0enomena‘ 'of, the. Deluge as delivered by Moses, 
at an easi^^i.R^te, than;.thbse'many hard' Suppositions that 
■ 'are ,of to ' But this is not* a Place for 

40 thatt;;Atgut^^ only rnentioned by the bye, 

to'"Mldvir The Necessity” of;' having Recourse, To something 
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beyond bare Matter and its Motion in the Explication of 
Nature; to which the Notions of Spirits and their Power, 
as delivered in the Bible, where so much is attributed to 
their Operation, may be a fit Preparative, reserving to a 
fitter Opportunity a fuller Explication of this Hypothesis, 5 
and the Application of it to all the Parts -^of the Deluge, and 
any Difficulties 'can be supposed in the History of the 
Flood, as recorded in the Scrip ture^- 

§ X93. But to return to the StuSy of Natural Philo- 
sophy, Tho’ the World be full of Systems of it, yet I 10 
cannot say, I know any one which can be taught a young 
Man as a Science wherein he may be sure to find Truth 
and Certainty, which is what all Sciences give an Expec- 
tation of. I do not hence conclude, that none of them are 
to be read. It is necessary for a Gentleman in this learned 15 
Age to look into some of them to fit himself for Conver- 
sation : But whether that of Des Cartes be put into his 
Hands, as that which is most in Fashion, or it be thought 
fit to give him a short View of that and several others also, 

I think the Systetns of Natural Philosophy that have ob- 20 
tained in this Part pf the World, are to be read more to 
know the Hypotheses^ and to understand the Terms and 
Ways of talking of the several Sects, than y'ith Hopes to 
gain thereby a comprehensive, scientifical and satisfactory 
Knowledge of the Works of Nature. Only this may be 25 
said, that the modern Corpusculdrians talk in most Things 
more intelligibly than the Peripateticks,, who possessed the 
Schools immediately before them. He that would^ look 
further back, and acquaint himself with the several Opinions 
of the Antients, may consult Dr. CudwpriHs hitellectual 30 
System, wherein that very learned Author hath with such 
Accurateness and Judgment collected and explained^ the 
Opinions of the Philosophers, that what Principles 

they built on, and what were the chief Hypotheses that 
divided them, is better to be seen in him than any where 35 
else that I know. But I would not deter any one from the. 
Study of Nature because all the Knowledge we have or 
possibly can have of it cannot be brought into a Science. 
There are very many Things in it that are convenient and 
necessary to be known to a Gentleman ; and a great many 40 
other that will abundantly reward the Pains of the Curious 
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with Delight and Advai^tage. But these, I think, are rather 
to be found amongst such Writers as have employed them- 
selves in making rational Experiments and Observations 
than in starting barely speculative Systems. Such Writings 
5 therefore, as many of Mr. Boyli% are, with others that have 
writ of Husbandry^ JPlanting^ Gcirdemng and the^ like, may 
be fit for a Gentleman, when he has a little acquainted him- 
self with some of the Systems of the Ncttural Phtloso;phy 

in Fashion. ^ ^ t i 

TO § 194. Though the Systems of Phy sicks that I have met 
with, afford little Encouragement to look for Certainty or 
Science in any Treatise which shall pretend to give us a 
Body of Natural Philosophy from the first Principles of 
Bodies ^ in general, yet the^ incomparable Mr. Newton has 
1 1; shewn, how far Mathematicks applied to some Parts of 
Nature may, upon Principles that Matter of Fact justify, 
carry us in the K.nowiedge of some, as I may so call them, 
particular Provinces of the incomprehensible Universe. And 
if others could give us so good and clear an Account of 
20 other Parts of Nature, as he has of this our Planetary 
World, and the most considerable Pha^nomena observable 
in it, in his admirable Book, Philosophiae naturalis^ Principia 
Mathemaiica, we might in Time hope to be furnished with 
more true and certain Knowledge in several Parts of this 
25 stupendous Machine, than hitherto we could have expected. 
And though there are very few that have Mathematicks 
enough to understand his Demonstrations, yet the most 
accurate Mathematicians who have exarninkl them allowing 
them to be such, his Book will deserve to be read, and give 
30 no small Light and Pleasure to those, who, willing to under- 
stand the Motions, Properties, and Operations of the great 
Masses of Matter, in this our solar System, will but carefully 
mind his Conclusions, which may be depended on as Propo- 
' sitions well proved. 

33 § 195. This is, in short, what I have thought concerning 

a young Gentleman’s Studies; wherein it will 
possibly be wonder’d that I should omit Greek, 
since amongst the Grecians is to be found the Original as 
it were, and' Foundation of all that Learning which we have 
40 in this Part of the World. I grant it so; and will add, 
That no Man can pass for a Scholar that is ignorant of the 
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Grtek Tongue. But I am not here considering the Edu- 
cation of a profess’d Scholar, but ol a Gentleman, to whom 
Latin and French, as the World now goes, is by every one 
acknowledg’d to be necessary. When he comes to be a Man, 
if he has a mind to carry his Studies farther, and look into 5 
the Greek Learning, he will then easily get that Tongue 
himself:, And if he has not that Inclination, his learning 
of it under a Tutor will be but lost Labour, and much of 
his Time and Pains spent in that which will be neglected 
and thrown away as soon as he is at Liberty. For how 10 
many are there of an hundred, even amongst Scholars them- 
selves, who retain the Greek they carried from School; or 
ever improve it to a familiar reading and perfect under- 
standing of Greek Authors ? 

To conclude this Part, which concerns a young Gentle- 15 
man’s Studies^ his Tutor should remember, that his Business 
is not so much to teach him all that is knowable, as to raise 
in him a Love and Esteem of Knowledge ; and to put him 
in the right Way of knowing and improving himself when 
he has a Mind to it 20 

The Thoughts of a judicious Author on the Subject of 
Languages, I shall here give the Reader, as near as I can, 
in his own Way of expressing them : He says, * ** One can 
‘‘scarce burden Children too much with the ^ 

“Knowledge of Languages. They are useful Meetirsaiusi^^ 2 ^ 
“to Men of all Conditions, and they equally P-577, 

“ open them the Entrance, either to the most profound, or 
“the more easy and entertaining Parts of Learning. If this 
“irksome Study be put off to a little more advanced Age, 

“ young Men either have not Resolution enough to apply it 3® 
“out of Choice or Steadiness to carry it on. And if any 
“one has the Gift of Perseverance, it is not without the 
“Inconvenience of spending that Time upon Languages, 

“ which is destined to other Uses: And he confines to the 
“ Study of Words that Age of his Life that is above it, and 35 
“requires Things; at least it is the losing the best and 
“ beautifullest Season of one’s Life. This large Foundation 
“ of Languages cannot be well laid but when every thing 
“ makes an easy and deep Impression on the Mind ; when 
“ the Memory is fresh, ready, and tenacious ; when the 40 
“Head and Heart are as yet free from Cares, Passions, 
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“and Designs; and ttese on whom the Child depends 
“ have Authority enough to keep him dose to a long con- 
“ tinned Application. I am persuaded that the small nurn- 
“ her of truly Learned, and the Multitude of superficial 
5 “ Pretenders, is owing to the neglect of this/’ 

I think every Body will agree with this observing Gentle- 
man, that Languages a^e the proper Study of our hvst Years. 
But ^tis to be consider’d by the Parents and Tutors, what 
Tongues ’tis fit the Child should learn. For it must be 
10 confessed, that it is fruitless Pains and loss of Time, to 
learn a Language which in the Course of Life that he is 
designed to, he is never like to make use of, or which one 
may guess by his Temper he will wdiolly neglect and lose 
again, as soon as an Approach to Manhood, setting him 
15 free from a Governor, shall put him into the Plands of his 
own Inclination, which is not likely to allot any of his Time 
to the cultivating the learned Tongues, or dispose him to 
mind any other Language but what daily Use or some 
particular Necessity shall force upon him. 

20 But yet, for the sake of those who are designed to be 
Scholars, I will add what the same Author subjoins to make 
good his foregoing Remark. It will deserve to be con- 
sidered by all who desire to be truly learned, and therefore 
may be a fit Rule for Tutors to inculcate and leave with 
25 their Pupils to guide their future Studies. 

“The Study, jdjyj of the original Text can never be 
“sufficiently recommended. Tis the shortest, surest, and 
“ most agreeable way to all sorts of Learning. Draw from 
“the Spring-head, and take not things at second Hand. 
30 “ Let the Writings of the great Masters be never laid aside, 
“ dwell upon them, settle them in your Mind, and cite 
“them upon occasion; make it your Business throughly to 
“ understand them in their full Extent and all their Cir- 
“ cumstances : Acquaint your self fully with the Principles 
35 “of, original Authors; bring them to a Consistency, and 
“then do you your self make your Deductions. In this 
“State were the first Commentators, and do not you rest 
“ till you bring yourself to the same. Content not yourself 
“ with those borrowed Lights, nor guide yourself by their 
40 “ Views but where, your own fails you and leaves you in 
“ tfeMark. Their Explications are not your’s, and will give 
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you the slip. On the contrary, your own Observations are 
the Product of your own Mind, ’vSiere they will abide and 
be ready at hand upon all Occasions in Converse, Con- 
saltation, knd Dispute. Lose not ^ the , Pleasure it is to see 
“that you are not stopped in your reading but by Diffi- 5 
“ culties that are invincible ; where the Commentators and 
“ Scholiasts themselves are at a stand and have nothing to 
“ say. Those copious Expositors oP other Places, who with 
“ a vain and pompous Overflow of ^Learning poured out 
“ bn Passages plain and easy in themselves, are very free of 10 
“th# Words and Pains, where there is no need. Con- 
“vince your self fully by this ordering your Studies, that 
“ ’tis nothing but Men's Laziness which hath encouraged 
“Pedantry to cram rather than enrich Libraries, and to 
“bury good Authors under Heaps of Notes and Com- 15 
“ mentaries, und you will perceive that Sloth herein hath 
“ acted against itself and its own Interest by multiplying 
Reading and Enquiries, and encreasing the Pains it en- 

“ deavoured to avoid.’' ^ ^ 

This, tho’ it may seem to concern none but direct 20 
Scholars, is of so great moment for, the tight 
ordering of their Education and, Studies, that I . 
hope I shall not be blamed for inserting of it here ; especially 
if it be considered, that it may be of use to Gentlemen too, 
when at any time they have a mind to go deeper than the 25 
Surface, and get to themselves a solid, satisfactory, and 
masterly Insight in any Part of Learning. . ^ -K-r 

Order and Constancy are said to make the great Dif- 
ference between one Man and another: This I am sure, 
nothing so much clears a Learner’s Way, helps him so much 30 
on in it, and makes him go so easy and so far in any Enquiry, 
as a good Method, His Governor should take Pains to make 
him sensible of this, accustom him to Order, and teach mm 
Method in all the Applications of his Thoughts ; shew him 
wherein it lies, and the Advantages of it j acquaint hini with 35 
the several sorts of it, either from General to Particulars, 
or from Particulars to what is more general; exercise him 
in both of them, and make him see in what Cases ^ch 
different Method is most proper, and to what Ends it best 

40 

History tlie Order of Time should govern, in PhUo- 
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sophical Enquiries that uf Nature, which in ail Progression 
is to fifo from the Place one is then m, ’to that which joins 
and lies next to it ; and so it is in the Mind, from the 
Knowledge it stands possessed of already , to that ^ which 
c lies next, and is coherent to it, and so on to what it aims 
^ at by the simplest and most uncompounded Parts it can 
divide the Matter into. To this Purpose, if will be of great 
Use to his Pupil to accustom him to distmguisli well, that 
is to have distinct Motions, whereever the Mind can find 
10 any real Difference; but as carefully to _avoid Distinctions 
where he has not distinct and dilfeient clear Ideas. 

§ 196. Besides what is to be had from Study and 
Books, there are other Acconiplishmenis necessary _ for a 
Gentleman, to be got by Exercise, and to which 1 ime is 
I e to be allowed, and for which Masters must be had. 

Dancing being that which gives graceffil Motions all 
the Life, and above all things Manliness, and 
Dancing. ^ becoming Confidence to young Children, I 
think it cannot be learned too early, after they are once 
20 of an Age and Strength capable of it. But you must be 
sure to have a good Master, that knows, and can teach, 
what is graceful and becoming, and what gives a Freedom 
and Easiness to all the Motions of the Body. One that 
teaches not this, is worse than none at all: Natural Un- 
25 fashionableness being much better than apish affected Pos- 
tures ; and I think it much more passable, to put off the 
Hat and make a Leg like an honest Country Gentleman 
than like an ill-fashioned Dancing-Master. For as for the 
jigging Part, and ' the Figures of Dances, I count that 
30 little or nothing, farther than as it tends to perfect graceful 
ClX 7'yiCt.' 

§ 197. Mustek is thought to have some Affinity with 
, , Dancing, and a good Hand upon some Instru- 
ments is by many People mightily valued. But it 
wastes so much of a young Man’s Time to gain but a mode- 
rate Skill in it ; and engages often in such odd Company, that 
many think it much better spared : And I have amongst Men 
of Parts and Business so seldom heard any one commended 
or esteemed for having an Excellency in Mustek, that 
40 amongst all those things that ever came into the List of 
Accomplishments, I think I may give it the last Place. 
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OuK short Lives will not serve us for the Attainment of all 
Things ; nor can our Minds be alw%s intent on something 
to be learned. The Weakness of our Constitutions both of 
Mind and Body, requires that we should be often unbent : 
And he that will make a good use of any Part of his Life, 5 
must allow a large Portion of it to Recreation. At least, 
this must^ not b*e denied to young People ; unless whilst 
you with too much Plaste make th&i old, you have the 
Displeasure to set them in their Graves or a second Child- 
hood sooner than you could wish. And therefore, I think, 10 
that the Time and Pains allotted to serious Improvements, 
should be employed about things of most Use and Conse- 
quence, and that too in the Methods the most easy and 
short that could be at any rate obtained: And perhaps, 
as I have above said, it would be none of the least Secrets of 1 5 
Education, to make the Exercises of the Body and the Mind 
the Recreation one to another. X doubt not but that some- 
thing might be done in it, by a prudent Man, that would 
well consider the Temper and Inclination of his Pupil. For 
he that is wearied either with Study or Dancing does not 20 
desire presently to go to sleep, but to do something else 
which may divert and delight him. But this must be always 
remembred, that nothing can come into the Account of 
Recreation^ that is not done with Delight 

§ 198. Fencmg^ and Riding the Great Horse, are looked 25 
upon so necessary Parts of Breeding, that it would be 
thought a great Omission to neglect them ; the latter of 
the two being for the most part to be learned only in 
great Towns, is one of the best Exercises for Health, which 
is to be had in those Places of Ease and Luxury^ And 30 
upon that Account makes a fit Part of a young Gentle- 
man's Employment during his Abode there. And as far 
as it conduces to give a Man a firm and graceful Seat on 
Horseback, and to make him able to teach his Horse to 
stop and turn quick, and to rest on his Hanches, is of Use 35 
to a Gentleman both in Peace and War. But whether it 
be of moment enough to be made a Business of, and de- 
serve to take up more of his Time than should barely for 
his Health be employed at due Intervals in some such 
vigorous Exercise, I shall leave to the Discretion of Parents 40 
and Tutors ; who will do well to remember, in all the Parts 
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of Education, that mo^t Time and Application is to, be 
bestowed on that whic i is like to be of greatest Conse- 
quence and frequentest Use in the ordinary Course and 
Occurrences of that Life the young Man is designed for. 

5 § 199* As for Fencing, it seems to me a good Exer- 

cise for Health, but dangerous to the Life; 

Fenci7ig. Confidence of their SkMi bein^ apt to 

engage in Quarrels thfose that think they have learned to 
use their Swords. This Presumption makes them often 
10 more touchy tlian needs on Point of Honour and slight 
or no Provocations, Young Men, in their warm Blood, 
are forward to think they have in vain learned to fence, 
if they never shew their Skill and Courage in a Duel ; 
and they seem to have Reason. But how many sad 
15 Tragedies that Reason has been the Occasion of, the 
Tears of many a Mother can witness. A miin that cannot 
fence, will be more careful to keep out of Bullies' and 
Gamesters’ Company, and will not be half so apt to stand 
upon Punctilios, nor to give Affronts, or fiercely justify 
20 them when given, which is that wdiich usually, makes the 
Quarrel And when a Man is in the Field, a moderate 
Skill in Fencing rather exposes him to the Sword of his 
Enemy than secures him from it And certainly a Man 
of Courage who cannot fence at all and therefore will put 
25 all upon one Thrust and not stand parrying, has the odds 
against a moderate Fencer, especially if he has Skill in 
Wrestling* And therefore, if any Provision be to be made 
against such Accidents, and a Man be to prepare his Son for 
Duels, I had much rather mine should be a good Wrestler 
30 thag an ordinary Fencer, which is the most a Gentleman 
cai{ attain to in it, unless he will be constantly in the Fencing- 
ScSool and every Day exercising. But since Fencing and 
Riding the Great Horse are so generally looked upon as 
necessary Qualifications in the breeding of a Gentleman, it 
35 will be hard “wholly to deny any one of that Rank these 
Marks of Distinction. I shall leave it therefore to the 
Father to consider, how far the Temper of his Son and the 
Station hq is like to be ..in, will allow or encourage him to 
comply with Fashions which, having very little to do with 
40 Civil Life, were yet formerly unknown to the most warlike 
^ j^'ations,^nd seem to have added little of Force or Courage 
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to*those who have received them j unless we will think 
martial Skill or Prowess have beeh improved by Duelling, 
with which Fencing came into, and with which I presume it 
will go out of the World. 

§ 200. These are my present Thoughts concerning 5 
Learning an.d Accomplishments, The great Business of all 
is Virtue and Wisdom : 

Nullum numeii ahest si sit mPrudentia, 

Teach him to get a Mastery over his Inclinations, and sub- 
mit his Appetite to Reaso?i. This being obtained, and by 10 
constant Practice settled into Habit, the hardest Part of 
the Task is over. To bring a young Man to this, I know 
nothing which so much contributes as the Love of Praise 
and Commendation, which should therefore be instilled 
into him by ali Arts imaginable. Make his Mind as sensible 15 
of Credit and Shame as may be ; and when you have done 
that, you have put a Principle into him, which will influence 
his Actions when you are not by, to which the Fear of 
a little Smart of a Rod is not comparable, and which will 
be the proper Stock whereon afterwards to graff the true 20 
Principles of Morality and Religion. 

§ 201. I have one thing more to add, which as soon 
as I mention I shall run the danger of being travel 
suspected to have forgot what I am about, and 
what I have above written concerning Education all tending 25 
towards a Gentleman’s Calling, with which a Trade seems 
wholly inconsistent. And yet 1 cannot forbear to say, I 
would have him learn a Trade^ a manual Trade \ nay, two 
or three, but one more particularly. 

§ 202. The busy Inclination of Children being always 30 
to be directed to something that may be useful to them, 
the Advantages proposed from what they are set about 
may be considered of two Kinds ; i. Where the Skill itself 
that is got by Exercise is worth the having. Thus Skill 
not only in Languages and learned Sciences, but in Painting, 35 
Turning, Gardening, tempering and working in Iron, and 
all other useful Arts is worth the having. ^ 2. Where the 
Exercise itself, without any Consideration, is necessary or 
useful for Health. Knowledge in some things is so neces- 
sary to be got by Children whilst they are young, that some, 40 
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Part of their Time is to be allotted to their Improvement 
in them, though those f, Employments contribute nothing 
at all to their Health. Such are Reading and Writing and 
all other sedentary Studies for the cultivating of the Mind, 
5 which unavoidably take up a great Part of Gentlemen’s 
Time, quite from their Cradles. Other inemual Arts, which 
are both got and exercised by Labour, many^of them 
by that Exercise not o'iily increase our Dexterity and Skill, 
but contribute to our "Health too, especially such as employ 
10 us in the open Air. In these, then, Health and Improve- 
ment may be join’d together; and of these should some 
fit ones be chosen, to be made the Recreations of one 
whose chief Business is with Books and Study. In this 
Choice the Age and inclination of the Person is to be con- 
15 sidered, and constraint always to be avoided in bringing 
him to it For Command and Force may often create, 
but can never cure, an Aversion : And whatever any one 
is brought to by Compulsion, he will leave as soon as he 
can, and be little profited and less recreated by, whilst he 
20 is at it 

§ 203- That which of all others would please me best, 

. . would be a jPabzter, were there not an Argument 
Pmnitng. against it not easy to be answered. First, 

ill Painting is one of the worst things in the World ; and 
25 to attain a tolerable Degree of Skill in it, requires too much 
of a Man’s Time. If he has a natural Inclination to it, 
it will endanger the Neglect of all other more useful Studies 
to give way to that; and if he have no Inclination to it, 
all the Time, Pains and Money shall be employed in it, 
30 will be thrown away to no purpose. Another Reason 
why I am not for Painting in a Gentleman, is, because it is 
a sedentary Recreation, which more employs the Mind 
than the Body. A Gentleman’s more serious Employment 
I look on to be Study ; and when that demands Relaxation 
35 and Refreshment, it should be in some Exercise of the Body, 
which unbends the Thought, and confirms the Health and 
Strength. For these two Reasons I am not for 

§ 204. In the next place, for a Country Gentleman 
I should propose one, or rather both these, 

^ Qfxrdenin^ or Husbandry in general, and work- 

ing in Wood, as a CarJ>enter, Joiner, or Turner, these being 
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fit, and healthy Recreations for a man of Study ^ 

or Business. For since the IS^iind endures 
not to be constantly employed in the same Thing or 
Way, and sedentary or studious Men should have some 
Exercise, that at the same Time might divert their Minds 5 
and employ their Bodies, I know none that could do it 
better for a Country Gentleman than these two^ the one 
of them affording him Exercise wheft the Weather or Season 
keeps him from the other. Beside^ that, by being skilFd 
in the one of them, he will be able to govern and teach 10 
his Gardener; by the other, contrive and make a great 
many things both of Delight and Use : Though these I 
propose not as the chief End of his Labour, but as Temp- 
tations to it; diversion from his other more serious 
Thoughts and Employments by useful and healthy manual 15 
Exercise being what I chiefly aim at in it. 

§ 205. The great Men among the Ancients understood 
very well how to reconcile manual Labour with Affairs of 
State, and thought it no lessening to their Dignity to make 
the one the Recreation to the other. . That indeed which 20 
seems most generally to have employed and diverted their 
spdre Hours, was Agriculture. Gideon among the Jews 
was taken from Threshing, as well as Cincinnaius amongst 
the Romans from the Plough, to command the Armies of 
their Countries against their Enemies; and ^tis plain their 25 
dexterous handling of the Flayl or the Plough, and being 
good Workmen with these Tools, did not hinder their Skill 
in Arms, nor make them less able in the Arts of War or 
Government. They were great Captains and Statesmen 
as well as Husbandmen. Cato Major, who had with great 30 
Reputation born all the great Offices of the Commonwealth, 
has left us an Evidence under his own Hand, how much 
he was versed in Country Affairs ; . and, as I remember, 
Cyrus thought Gardening so little beneath the Dignity and 
Grandeur of a Throne, that he shew’d Xe 7 Wphon a large 35 
Tield of Fruit-Trees ail of his own planting. The Records 
of Antiquity, both among Jews and Gentiles, are full of 
Instances of this kind, if it were necessary to recommend 
useful Recreations by Examples. 

§ 206. Nor let it be thought that I mistake, when I 40 
call these or the like Exercises of manual Arts, Diver- 
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sions or Recreations: Fof Recreation is not being idle /.as 
every one mJ-y observe) but easing the wearied 
Recreattims. Change of Busincss : and he that think? 

Diversion may not lie in hard and painful Labour, forgets 
5 the early Rising, hard Riding, Heat, Cold and Hunger of 
Huntsmen, which is yet known to be the constant Recrea- 
tion of Men of the greatest Condition. Diiving, Flaniing^ 
Inoculating, or any the^'like profitable Employments, would 
be no less a Diverswti than any of the idle Sports in 
10 Fashion, if Men could but be brought to delight in them, 
which Custom and Skill in a Trade will quickly bring any 
one to do. And I doubt not but there are to be found 
those, who being frequently called to Cards or any other 
Play by those they could not refuse, have been more tired 
1 5 with these Recreations than with any the most serious Em- 
ployment of Life, though the Play has been' such as they 
have naturally had no Aversion to, and with which they 
could willingly sometimes divert themselves. 

§ 207. Play, wherein Persons of Condition, especially 
20 Ladies, waste so much of their Time, is a plain Instance to 
me that Men cannot be perfectly idle ; they must be doing 
something; for how else could they sit so many Hours 
toiling at that which generally gives more Vexation than 
Delight to People whilst they are actually engag'd in it? 
25 'Tis certain, Gaming leaves no Satisfaction behind it to 
those who reflect when it is over, and it no way profits 
either Body or Mind : As to their Estates, if it strike so 
deep as to concern them, it is a Trade then, and not a 
Recreation, wherein few that have any thing else to live 
30 on thrive : And at best, a thriving Gamester has but a 
poor Trade on't, who fills his Pockets at the Price of his 
Reputation. 

Recreation belongs not to People who are Strangers to 
Business, and are not wasted and wearied with the Em- 
35 ploymeiit of their Calling. The Skill should be, so to order 
their Time of Recreation, that it may relax and refresh the 
Part that has been exercised and is tired, and yet do some- 
thing which besides the present Delight and Ease, may 
produce what will afterwards be profitable. It has been 
40 nothing but the Vanity and Pride of Grcalness and Riches, 
that has brought unprofitable and dangerous Pastimes (as 
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they are called) into Fashion, and persuaded People into 
a Belief, that the learning or pu'^iing their Hands to any 
thing that was useful, could not be a Diversion fit for a 
Gentleman. This has been that -which has given Cards^ 
Dice and Drmkmg so much Credit in the World : And 5 
a great many throw away their spare Hours in them, 
through ^the Pievalency of Custom, and want of some 
better Employment to fill up the Vacancy of Leisure, more 
than from any real Delight is to be Vound in them. They 
cannot bear the dead Weight of unemployed Time lying lo 
upon their Hands, nor the Uneasiness it is to do nothing 
at all : And having never learned any laudable manual Art 
wherewith to divert themselves, they have recourse to those 
foolish or ill Ways in Use, to help off their Time, which a 
rational Man, till corrupted by Custom, could find very 15 
little Pleasure in. 

§ 208. I say not this, that I would never have a young 
Gentleman accommodate himself to the innocent Diversions 
in fashion amongst those of his Age and Condition. I am 
so far from having him austere and morose to that Degree, 20 
that I would persuade him to more than ordinary Com- 
plaisance for all the Gaieties and Diversions of those he 
converses with, and be averse or testy in nothing they 
should desire of him, that might become a Gentleman and 
an honest Man. Though as to Cards and Dice^ I think 25 
the safest and best way is never to learn any Play upon 
them, and so to be incapacitated for those dangerous Temp- 
tations and incroaching Wasters of useful Time. But Allow- 
ance being made for idle and jovial Co 7 iversation and all 
fashionable becoming Recreations ; I say, a young Man will 30 
have time enough from his serious and main Business, to 
learn almost any Trade. Tis want of Appli- 
cation, and not of Leisure, that Men are not 
skilful in more Arts than one ; and an Hour in a Day, con- 
stantly employed in such a way of Diversion.^ will carry a 35 
Man in a short Time a great deal farther than he can 
imagine : Which, if it were of no other Use but to drive 
the common, vicious, useless, and dangerous Pastimes out 
of Fashion, and to shew there was no need of them, would 
deserve to be encouraged. If Men from their Youth were 40 
weaned from that sauntring Humour wherein some out of 
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Custom let a good Part of their Lives run uselessly away, 
without either Business Or Recreation, they would find time 
enough to acquire Dexteriiy and Skill in Inmdmls of T/iings, 
which, though remote from their proper Callings, would not 
5 at all interfere with them. And therefore, I think, for this, 
as w^ell as other Reasons before-mentioned, a lazy, listless 
Humour, that idly dreams away the Days, -is of others 
the least to be indulgeci or permitted in young People. It 
is the proper State of one sick and out of order in his 
io Health, and is tolerable in no body else of what Age or 
Condition soever. 

§ 209. To the Arts above-mentioned may be added 
Perfuming^ Varnishhig, Graving, and several Sorts of working 
in Iron, Brass, and Silver; and if, as it happens to most 
15 young Gentlemen, that a considerable part of his Time be 
spent in a great Town, he may learn to cut, polish, and set 
precious Sfo?ies, or employ himself in grinding and polishing 
Optical Glasses. Amongst the great Variety there is of in- 
genious manual Arts, ’twill be impossible that no one should 
20 be found to please and delight him, unless he be either idle 
or debauched, wLich is not to be supposed in a right way 
of Education. And since he cannot be always employ’d in 
Study, Reading and Conversation, there will be many an 
Hour, besides what his Exercises will take up, which, if not 
25 spent this Way, will be spent worse. For I conclude, a 
young Man will seldom desire to sit perfectly still and idle ; 
or, if he does, ’tis a Fault that ought to be mended. 

§ 210. But if his mistaken Parents, frighted with the dis- 
graceful Names of Mechanick and Trade, shall have an Aver- 
30 sion to any thing of this kind in their Children ; yet there is 
one thing relating to Trade, which, when they consider, they 
will think absolutely necessary for their Sons to learn. 

Merchants" Accompis, tho’ a Science not likely to help 
a Gentleman to get an Estate, yet possibly there 
35 tking of more Use and Efficacy, to 

. make him preserve the Estate he has. ^Tis 
seldom observed, that he who keeps an Accompt of his 
Income and Expenccs, and thereby has constantly under 
view the Course of his domestick Affairs, lets them run to 
40 ruin : And I doubt not but many a Man gets behind-hand 
before he is aware, or runs farther on when he is once in, 
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for want of this Care, or the Skill to do it. I would there- 
fore advise ail Gentlemen to learg. perfectly Jlfercha?its^ Ac-- 
coinpts^ and not to think it is a Skill that belongs not to 
them, because it has received its Name from, and has been 
chiefly practised by Men of Traffick. 5 

§ 21 1. When my young Master has once got the Skill 
of keeping Acccnmts (which is a Business of Reason more 
than Arrthmetick) perhaps it will •not be amiss that his 
Father from thenceforth require hifi to do it in all his 
Concernments. Not that I would have him set down every 10 
Pint of Wine or Play that costs him Money ; the general 
Name of Expences will serve for such things well enough : 
Nor would I have his Father look so narrowly into these 
Accompts, as to take occasion from thence to criticise on 
his Expences; he must remember that he himself was once 15 
a young Man, and not forget the Thoughts he had then, 
nor the Right his Son has to have the same, and to have 
Allowance made for them. If therefore I would have the 
young Gentleman oblig’d to keep an Account, it is not at 
all to have that way a Check upon his Expences (for what 20 
the Father allows him, he ought to let him be fully Master 
of) but only, that he might be brought early into the Custom 
of doing it, and that it might be made familiar and habitual 
to him betimes, which will be so useful and necessary to be 
constantly practised the whole Course of his Life. A Noble 25 
Venetian, whose Son wallowed in the Plenty of his Father^s 
Riches, finding his Son’s Expences grow very high and 
extravagant, ordered his Cashier to let him have for the 
future no more Money than what he should count when he 
received it. This one would think no great Restraint to 30 
a young Gentleman’s Expences; who could freely have as • 
much Money as he would tell. But yet this, to one that was 
used to nothing but the Pursuit of his Pleasures, proved a 
very great Trouble, which at last ended in this sober and 
advantageous Reflection : If it be so much Pains to me 35 
barely to count the Money I would spend, what Labour 
and Pains did it cost my Ancestors, not only to count, but 
get it? This rational Thought, suggested by this little 
Pains impos’d upon him, wrought so effectually upon his 
Mind, that it made him take up, and from that time for- 40 
wards prove a good Husband. This, at least, every Body 
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must allow, that nothing is likelier to keep a Man within 
compass, than the haviifg constantly before his Eyes the 
State of his Affairs in a regular Course of Accom/f. 

§ 212. The last Part usually in Education is Travel, 
5 Travel commonly thought to finish the Work, 

and complete the Gentleman. I confess Travel 
into foreign Countries has great Advantages, but the time 
usually chosen to send young Men abroad, is, I "think, of 
all other, that which r«2nders them least capa])le of reaping 
10 those Advantages. Those which are propos’d, as to the 
main of them, may be reduced to these two; first, Lan- 
guage, secondly, an Improvement in Wisdom and Prudence, 
by seeing Men, and conversing with People of Tempers, 
Customs and Ways of Living, different from one another, 
15 and especially from those of his Parish and Neighbourhood. 
But from sixteen to one and twenty, which is the ordinary 
Time of Travel, Men are, of all their Lives, the least suited 
to these Improvements. The first Season to get Foreign 
Languages, and form the Tongue to their true Accents, I 
20 should think, should be from seven to fourteen or sixteen, 
and then too a Tutor with them is useful and necessary, 
who may with those Languages teach them other Things. 
But to put them out of their Parents’ View at a great Dis- 
tance under a Governor, %vhen they think themselves to be 
25 too much Men to be governed by others, and yet have not 
Prudence and Experience enough to govern themselves, 
what is it, but to expose them to all the greatest Dangers 
of their whole Life, when they have the least Fence and 
Guard against them? ’Till that boiling boisterous Part of 
30 Life comes in, it may be hoped the Tutor may have some 
Authority: Neither the Stubbornness of Age, nor the Temp- 
tation or Examples of others, can take him from his Tutor’s 
Conduct till fifteen or sixteen : But then, when he begins 
to comfort himself with Men, and thinks himself one ; when 
35 he comes to relish and pride himself in manly Vices, and 
thinks it a shame to be any longer under the Controul and 
Conduct of another, what can be hoped from even the most 
careful and discreet Governor, when neither he has Power 
to compel, nor his Pupil a Disposition to be persuaded; 
40 but on the contrary, has the Advice of warm Blood and 
px'evailihg Fashion, to hearken fo the Temptations of his 
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Companions, just as wise as nimself, rather than to the 
Persuasions of his Tutor, who now looked on as an 
Enemy to his Freedom ? And when is a Man so like to 
miscarry, as when at the same time he is both raw and 
unruly? This is the Season of all his Life that most re- 5 
quires the Eye and Authority of his Parents and Friends to 
govern it Thd Fiexibleness of the former Part of a Man’s 
Age, not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable and safe ; and in the iftter-part, Reason and 
Foresight begin a little to take Place, and mind a Man of 10 
his Safety and Improvement The Time therefore I should 
think the fittest for a young Gentleman to be sent abroad^ 
would be, either when he is younger, under a Tutor, whom 
he might be the better for; or when he is some Years older, 
without a Governor ; when he is of Age to govern himself, 1 5 
and make Observations of w’-hat he finds in other Countries 
worthy his Notice, and that might be of Use to him after 
his Return ; and when too, being throughly acquainted 
with the Laws and Fashions, the natural and moral Advan- 
tages and Defects of his own Country, he has something to 20 
exchange with those abroad, from whose Conversation he 
hoped to reap any Knowledge. 

§ 213 [Wanting]. 

§ 214. The ordering of Travel otherwise, is that, I 
imagine, which makes so many young Gentlemen come 23 
back so little improved by it. And if they do bring home 
with them any Knowledge of the Places and People they 
have seen, it is often an Admiration of the worst and vain- 
est Practices they met with abroad ; retaining a Relish and 
Memory of those Things wherein their Liberty took its 30 
first Swing, rather than of what should make them better 
and wiser after their Return. And indeed how can it be 
otherwise, going abroad at the Age they do under the Care 
of another, who is to provide their Necessaries, and make 
their Observations for them? Thus under the Shelter and 35 
Pretence of a Governor, thinking themselves excused from 
standing upon their own Legs or being accountable for 
their own Conduct, they very seldom trouble themselves 
with Enquiries or making useful Observations of their own. 
Their Thoughts run after Play and Pleasure, wherein they 40 
take it as a Lessening to be controll’d ; but seldom trouble 
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themselves to examine the Designs, observe the Address, 
and consider the Arts, Tempers, and Inclinations of Men 
they meet with; that so they may know how to comport 
themselves towards them. Here he that travels with them 
5 is to screen them ; get them out when they have run them- 
selves into the Briars; and in all their Miscarriages be 
answerable for them. , ' . 

§ 215. I confess, the Knowledge of Men is so great a 
Skill, that it is not to be expected a young Man should 
10 presently be .perfect in it But yet his gving abroad is to 
little purpose, if Travel does not sometimes open his Eyes, 
make him cautious and wary, and accustom him , to look 
beyond the Outside, and, under the inoffensive Guard of a 
civil and obliging Carriage, keep himself free and safe in 
15 his Conversation with Strangers and all sorts of People 
without forfeiting their good Opinion, He that is sent out 
to travel at the Age, and with the Thoughts of a Man 
designing to improve himself, may get into the Conversa- 
tion and Acquaintance of Persons of Condition where he 
20 comes ; which, tho’ a Thing of most Advantage to a Gen- 
tleman that travels, yet I ask, amongst our young Men 
that go abroad under Tutors, what one is there of an hun- 
dred, that ever visits any Person of Quality? Much less 
makes an Acquaintance with such, from whose Conversation 
25 he may learn what is good Breeding in that Country, and 
what is worth Observation in it ; tho’ from such Persons it 
is, one may learn more in one Day, than in a YeaPs Ram- 
bling from one Inn to another. Nor indeed, is it to be 
wondered; for Men of Worth and Parts will not easily 
30 admit the Familiarity of Boys who yet iieed the Care of a 
Tutor; thoVa young Gentleman and Stranger, appearing 
like a Man, and shewing a Desire to inform himself in the 
Customs, Manners, Daws, and Government of the Country 
he is in, will find welcome Assistance and Entertainment 
35 amongst the best and most knowing Persons every where, 
who will be ready to receive, encourage and countenance 
an ingenuous and inquisitive Foreigner. 

§ 2x6, This, how true, soever it, be, will not' I fear 
alter the Custom, which has cast,, the Time of Travel upon 
40 the worst Part of a Man’s, Life ;, but for Reasons not taken 
from their Improvement The young Lad must not be 
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vesitured abroad at eight or ten, for fear of what may happen 
to the tender Child, tho’ he then rims ten times less Risque 
than at sixteen or eighteen. Nor must he stay at home 
till that dangerous, heady Age be over, because he must be 
back again by one and twenty, to marry and propagate. 5 
The Father cannot stay any longer for the Portion, nor the 
Mother fcr a new Set of Babies to play with ; and so my 
young Master, \vhatever comes on* it, must have a Wife 
looked out for him by that Time he is of Age ; tho’ it would 
be no Prejudice to his Strength, his Parts, or his Issue, if it 10 
were respited for some Time, and he had leave to get, 
in Years and Knowledge, the Start a little of his Children, 
who are often found to tread too near upon the Heels of 
their 'Fathers, to the no great Satisfaction either of Son 
or Father. But the young Gentleman being got “within 15 
View of Matrimony, ’tis Time to leave him to his Mistress. 

§ 2 1 7. Tho^ I am now come to a Conclusion of what 
obvious Remarks have suggested to me con- 
cerning Education, I would not have it thought 
that I look on it as a just Treatise on this Subject There 20 
are a thousand other Things that may need Consideration ; 
especially if one should take in the various Tempers, different 
Inclinations, and particular Defaults, that are to be found in 
Children, and prescribe proper Remedies. The Variety is so 
great that it would require a Volume; nor would that reach it 25 
Each Man’s Mind has some Peculiarity, as well as his Face, 
that distinguishes him from all others ; and there are pos- 
sibly scarce two Children who can be conducted by exactly 
the same Method. Besides that, I think a Prince, a Noble- 
man, and an ordinary Gentleman’s Son, should have 30 
different Ways of Breeding. But having had here only 
some general Views in Reference to the main End and 
Aims in Education, and those designed for a Gentleman’s 
Son, whom, being then very little, I considered only as white 
Paper, or Wax, to be moulded and fashioned as one pleases ; 35 
I have touched little more than those Heads which I 
judged necessary for the Breeding of a young Gentleman 
of his Condition in general \ and have now published these 
my occasional Thoughts with this Hope, that tho’ this be 
far from being a complete Treatise on this Subject, or such 40 
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as that every one may find what will just fit his Child in 
it, yet it may give some £mall Light to those, whose Concern 
for their dear little Ones makes them so irregularly bold, 
that they dare venture to consult their own Reason in the 
5 Education of their Children, rather than wholly to rely upon 
old Custom. 
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WORKING SCHOOLS. 

Locke’s plan is as follows: “The children of labouring people are 
an ordinary burden to the parish, and are usually maintained in 
idleness, so that their labour also is generally lost to the public till 
they are twelve or fourteen years old. 

The most effectual remedy for this that we are able to conceive, 
and which we therefore humbly propose, is, that, in the fore-mentioned 
new law to be enacted, it be further provided that working schools be 
set up in every parish, to which the children of all such as demand 
relief of the parish, above three and under fourteen years of age, 
whilst they live at home with their parents, and are not otherwise 
employed for their livelihood by the allowance of the overseers of the 
poor, shall be obliged to come. 

By this means the mother will be eased of a great part of her 
trouble in looking after and providing for them at home, and so be at 
the more liberty to work ; the children will be kept^ in much better 
order, be better provided for, and from infancy be inured to work, 
which is of no small consequence to the making of them sober and 
industrious all their lives after ; and the parish will be either eased of 
this burden or at least of the misuse in the present management of it. 
For, a great number of childx'en giving a poor man a title to an allow- 
ance from the parish, this allowance is given once a week or once a 
month to the father in money, which he not seldom spends on himseir 
at the alehouse, whilst his children, for whose^ sake he had it, are leit 
to suffer, or perish under the want of necessaries, unless the charity oi 

neighbours relieve them. ^ i u 

VVe humbly conceive that a man and his wife in health m&y be 
able by their ordinary labour to maintain themselves and two children. 
More than two children at one time under the age of three years will 
seldom happen in one family. If therefore ail the children above three 
years old be taken off from their hands those who have never so many, 
whilst they remain themselves in health, will not need any allowance 

for them. , 

We do not suppose that children of three years old will be able at 
that age to get their livelihoods at the working school, but we are sure 
that what is necessary for their relief will more effectually nave that 
use if it be distributed to them in bread at that school than ii it be 
given to their fathers in money. What they have at home from their 
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parents is seldom more than bread and water, and that, many of them, 
very scantily too. If therefore care be taken that tlicy have each of 
them their beUy-full of bread daily at school, they will be in no clanger 
of famishing, but, on the contrary, they will he healthier and stronger 
than those who are bred otherwise. Nor will this practice cost the 
overseers any trouble ; for a baker may be agreed with to furnish and 
bring into the school-house every day the allowance of bread necessary 
for all the scholars that are there. And to this may be also added, 
without any trouble, in cold weather, if it be thought needful, a little 
warm water-gruel ; for the same fire that warms the room may be 
made use of to boil a pot of it- 

From this method the children will not only rea]> the fore -men- 
tioned advantages with far less charge to the parish than what is now 
done for them, but they will be also thereby the more obliged to come 
to school and apply themselves to work, because otherwise they will 
have no victuals, and also the benefit thereby both to themselves and 
the parish will daily increase ; for, the earnings of their labour at 
school every day increasing, it may reasonably be concluded that, 
computing all the earnings of a child from three to fourteen years of 
age, the nourishment and teaching of such a child during tluit whole 
time will cost the parish nothing ; whereas there is no child now which 
from its birth is maintained by the parish but, before the age of four- 
teen, costs the parish ^^“50 or £ 60 . 

Another advantage also of bringing children thus to a working 
school is that by this means they may be al)liged to come constantly to 
church every Sunday, along with their schoolmasters or dames, whereby 
they may be brought into some sense of religion ; whereas ordinarily 
now, in their idle and loose way of breeding up, they are as utter 
strangers both to religion and morality as they are to industry. 

In order therefore to the more elfectual carrying on of this work to 
the advantage of this kingdom, we further humbly propose that these 
schools be generally for spinning or knitting, or some otlier part of the 
woollen manufacture, unless in countries [that is, districts] where the 
place shall furnish some other materials fitter for the employment of 
such poor children ; in which places the choice of those materials for 
their employment may be left to the prudence and direction of the 
guardians of the poor of that hundred. And that the teachers in these 
schools be paid out of the poor^s rate, as can be agreed. 

This, though at first setting up it may cost the parish a little, yet 
we humbly conceive (the earnings of the children abating the charge of 
their maintenance, and as much work being required 01 each of them 
as they are reasonably able to perform) it will quickly pay its own 
charges with an overplus. , 

1'hat, where the number of the poor children of any parish is greater 
than for them all to be employed in one school thc*y be there divided 
into two, and the boys and girls, if thought convenient, taught and kept 
to work separately. 

That the handicraftsmen in each humired be bound to take every 
other of their respective apprentices from amongst the boys in some 
one of the schools in the said hundred without any money ; which boys 
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th^ may so take at what age they please, to be bound to them till the 
age of twenty-three years, that so the length of time may more than 
make amends for the usual sums that ar#given to handicraftsmen with 
such apprentices. 

That those also in the hundred who keep in their hands land of 
their own to the value of £2$ per annum, or upwards, or who rent 
£go per annum or upwards, may choose out of the schools of the said 
hundred what bojr each of them pleases, to be his apprentice in 
husbandry4>n the same condition. 

That whatever boys are not by this m^ans bound out apprentices 
before they are full fourteen shall, at i 5 ie Easter meeting of the 
guardians of each hundred every year, be bound to such gentlemen, 
yeoman, or farmers within the said hundred as have the greatest 
number of acres of land in their hands, who shall be obliged to take 
them for their apprentices till tlie age of twenty- three, or bind them 
out at their own cost to some handicraftsmen; provided always that no 
such gentleman, yeoman, or farmer shall be bound to have two such 
apprentices at a time. 

That grown people also (to take away their pretence of want of 
work) may come to the said working schools to learn, where work 
shall accordingly be provided for them. 

That the materials to be employed in these schools and among 
other the poor people of the parish be provided by a common stock in 
each hundred, to be raised out of a certain portion of the poor^s rate 
of each parish as requisite ; which stock, we humbly conceive, need be 
raised but once j for, if rightly managed, it will increase.” (F. B. ii, 383.) 


APPENDIX B. 

LOCKE’S OTHER EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS. 

In Locke’s works we find besides the Thoughts and the Conduct of 
the Understanding (the last a posthumous chapter for the Essay), 1st, 
** Instructions for the conduct of a young Gentleman;” end, “Some' 
Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman,” Besides 
these Lord King, in his Lfe of Locke, gives us an excellent essay, 
“Of Study” collected from Locke’s Journals, Of these! three the 
last only is of importance, j 

In the first the young gentleman is recommended to study the Bible 
and then other books. “The knowledge of the Bible and the business 
of his own calling is enough for an ordinary man; a gentleman ought 
to go further,” Locke is also very emphatic as usual about “ good 
breeding. ” 

In the Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman 
we have some good advice about the subject, but of course the books 
named are in a few cases only the books which are read now. “ Reading 
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IS lor the improvement of the underslaiidiii". Thv. improvement of the 
understanding is for two ends : rst, for our own incr(*ase of know- 
ledge ; end, to enable us tO' deliver and make out that knowledge 
to others.” The gentleman’s “proper calling is the service of his 
country, and so is most properly concerned in moral and political know- 
ledge ; and thus the studies which more immediately belong to his 
calling are those which treat of virtues and vices, of civil society and 
the arts of government, and will take in also law andn hi.story. ” 

But without right reasoning true knowledge is not gotd-)y reading 
and studying. “Men of^much reading are greatly learned, but may 
be little knowing.” 

“ The gentleman should attend to the art of speaking well, which 
consists chiefly in two things, viz. perspicuity and right reasoning.” 
These Locke would have acquired not so niiich^ by rules as by 
examples, though some rules may be studied in Cicero, Quiniiliaii, 
and others. For right reasoning “I should propose the constant 
reading of Chillingworth.” 

Locke recommends the reading of travels, always a favourite study 
with him. 

“There is another use of reading which is for diversion and delight. 
Such are poetical writings, especially dramatic, if they be free from 
profaneness, obscenity, and what corrupts good manners ; for such 
pitch should not be handled. Of all the books of fiction I know none 
that equals Cervantes’ History of Don QnixoteP 

The remarks on SUufy were written in France in Locke’s Journal, 
and probably for his own eye only ; but it seems a pity that so excellent 
an essay was not published and generally studied. As it has never 
appeared except in the Lifot I give it (with small omissions; here. It 
is the following : 


OF STUDY, 

The end of study is knowledge, and the end of knowledge prac- 
tice or communication. ’Tis true, delight is commonly joined u itli all 
improvements of knowledge ; but when we study only for that end, 
it is to be considered rather as diversion than business, and so is to be 
reckoned among our recreations. 

The extent of knowledge or things know’abie is so vast, our duration 
here so short, and the entrance by which the knowledge uf things gets 
into our understanding so narrow, that the time of our whole life 
would be found too short, withotit the necessary allowances for childhood 
and old age (which are not capable of much improvcnhmt), for the 
refreshment of our bodies and unavoidable avocations, and in most con- 
ditions for the ordinary employment of their callings, wlnc-h if they 
neglect, they cannot eat nor live; I say that the whole time of our life, 
without these necessary defalcations, is not enough to acquaint ns with 
all those things, I will not say which we are capable of knowing, but 
which it would not be only convenient but very advantageous to kmnv. 
He that will consider how many tioubts anti difficulties have remained in 
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theynmds of the most knowing men after long and studious inquiry ; how 
much m those several provinces of knowledge they have surveyed, they 
; how many other prSvinces of the “ mundus intelli- 
pbills, as I ma^ call it, they never once travelled on, will easily consent 
to the disproportionateness of our time and strength to this greatness of 
business, of knowledge taken in its full latitude, and which, if it be not 

necessary to it, and so interwoven 
with It, that we cart make little further progress in doing, than we do in 
knowing— £St least to little purpose— acting without understanding being 
usually at best but lost labour. ^ ^ 

It therefore much behoves us to improve the best we can our time 
and talent in this respect, and since we have a long journey to go, and the 
days a<ife but short, to take the straightest and most direct road we can 
lo this purpose, it may not perhaps be amiss to decline some things that 
are likely to bewilder us, or at least lie out of our way. ist. As all that 
maze of words and phrases which have been invented and employed only 
to instruct and amuse people in the art of disputing, and will be found 
perhaps, when looked into, to have little or no meaning; and with this 
kind of stuff the lories, physics, ethics, metaphysics, and divinity of the 
schools are thought by some to be too much filled. This I am sure, that 
where we leave distinctions without finding a difference in things ; where 
we make variety of phrases, or think we furnish ourselves with argu- 
ments without a progress in the real knowledge of things, we only fill 
our heads with empty sounds, which however thought to belong to lim- 
ing and knowledge, will no more improve our understandings and 
strengthen our reason, than the noise of a jack will fill our bellies or 
strengthen our bodies : and the art to fence with those which are called 
subtleties, is of no more use than it would be to be dexterous in tying and 
untying knots in cobwebs. Words are of no value nor use, but as they 
are the signs of things ; when they stand for nothing they are less than 
cyphers, for instead of augmenting the value of those they are joined 
with, they lessen it, and make it nothing; and where they have not a 
clear distinct signification, they are like unusual or ill-made figures that 
confound our meaning. 

2nd. An aim and desire to know what hath been other men’s 


opinions. Truth needs no recommendation, and error is not mended by 
it; and in our inquiry after knowledge, it as little concerns us what other 
men have thought, as it does one who is to go from Oxford to London, 
to know what scholars walked quietly on foot, inquiring the way and sur- 
veying the countr}^ as they went, who rode post after their guide without 
minding the way he went, who were carried along muffled up in a coach 
with their company, or where one doctor lost or went out of his way, or 
where another stuck in the mire. If a traveller gets a knowledge of the 
ripjht way, it is no matter whether he knows the infinite windings, bye- 
ways, and turnings where others have been misled ; the knowledge of 
the right secures him from the wrong, and that is his great business. 
And so rnethinks it is in our pilgrimage through this world; men’s 
fancies have been infinite even of the learned, %nd the histojy of them 
endless: and some not knowing whither they would go, have kept going, 
though they have only moved; others have followed only their own 
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imagination, though they meant right, which ii 4 an errant which with the 
wisest leads us through strange^, mazes. Interest has hliiuied some and 
prejudiced others, xvho have yet marched coniulently on; and however 
out of the way, they have thought themselves most in tlje right. I 
do not say this to undervalue the light we receive from others, or to 
think there are not those who assist us mightily in our emicavours after 
knowledge; perhaps without books we shoiifd be as igiiorant as tlie 
Indians, wliose minds are as ill clad as their bodies ; ‘]>ut I think it is an 
idle and useless thing to make it one’s business to stindy wha? have been 
other men’s sentiments in fhings where reason is only to be judge, on 
purpose to be furnished with them, and to be al)Ie to cite llieni on all occa- 
sions. However it be esteemed a great part of learning, yet to a man 
that considers how little time he has, and how much work to dc, how 
many things he is to learn, how many doubts to clear in religion, how 
many rules to establish to himself in morality, how much pains to lie 
taken with himself to master his unruly desires and passions, how to 
provide himself against a thousand cases and accidents tliat will happen, 
and an infinite deal more both in his general and particular calling; 1 
say to a man that considers this well, it will not seem much his laisiness 
to acquaint himself designedly with the various conceits of men that are 
to be found in books even upon subjects of moment. I deny not but the 
knowing of these opinions in all their variety, contradiction, and extrava- 
gancy, may serve to instruct us in the vanity and ignorance of mankind, 
and both to humble and caution us upon that consideration ; l)ut this 
seems not reason enough to me to engage purposely in this study, and in 
our inquiries after more material points, we shall meet with enough of 
this medley to acquaint us with the weakness of man’s undersianding. 

3 rd Purity of language, a polished style, or exact criticism in 
foreign languages — thus I think Greek and Latin may be called, as 
well as French and Italian, — and to spend much time in these may 
perhaps serve to set one off in the world, and give one the reputation of 
a scholar. But if that be all, methiiiks it is labouring for an outside ; 
it is at best but a handsome dress of truth or falsehood that one busies 
oneself about, and makes most of those who lay out their time this w^ay 
rather fashionable gentlemen, than wise or useful men. 

There are so many advantages of speaking one’s own language well, 
and being a master in it, that let a man’s calling Ije what it will, it 
cannot but be worth our taking some pains in it ; but it is by no means 
to have the fii'st place in our studies: but he that makes good language 
subservient to a, good life and an instrument of virtue, is doubly enabU;d 
to do good to others. 

When I speak against the laying out our time and study on criticisms, 
I mean such as may serve to make us great masters in Pindar and Pi r- 
sius, Herodotus and Tacitus ; and 1 must always be undtjrstood to except 
all study of languages and critical learning, that may ai<l us in under- 
standing the Scri|)tures ; for they being an eternal foundation of truth, 
as inunpdii^ely coming from the Fountain .ofTruth, whatever doth help us 
to undetltimd their truesfce, doth well deserve our pains and study, 

ArUiqipty and hisloiy, as far as they are designed (udy t<j fur« 
uV with storyk.aud talk. For the stories of Alexander inn,! (,ke.sar, tio 
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fafiiiher than they instruct us in the art of living well, and furnish us with 
observations of wisdom and prudence, are not one jot to be preferred to 
the history of Robin Hood, or the Seven*\Vise Masters. I do not deny 
but history is very useful, and very instructive of human life ; but if it 
be studied only for the reputation of being an historian, it is a very 
empty thing ; and he that can tell all the particulars of Herodotus and 
Plutarch, Curtius and Livy, without making any other use of them, may 
be an ignorant man with a good memory, and with all his pains hath 
only filled^ his head with Christmas tales^ And which is worse, the 
greatest part of history being made up of w^'s and conquests, and their 
style, especially the Romans’, speaking of valour as the chief if not the 
only virtue, we are in danger to be misled by the general current and 
business of history, and looking on Alexander and &sar, and such like 
heroes, as the highest instances of human greatness, because they each of 
them caused the death of several 100,000 men, and the ruin of a much 
greater number, overran a great part of the earth, and killed the inha- 
bitants to possess themselves of their countries— we are apt to make 
butchery and rapine the chief marks and very essence of human greatness. 
And if civil history be a great dealer of it, and to many readers thus useless, 
curious and difficult inquirings in antiquity are much more so ; and the 
exact dimensions of the Colossus, or figure of the Capitol, the ceremonies 
of the Greek and Roman marriages, or who it was that fiirst coined 
money ; these, I confess, set a man well off in the world, especially 
amongst the learned, but set him very little on in his way. 

5th. Nice questions and remote useless speculations, as where the 
earthly Paradise was— or what fruit it was that was forbidden — where 
Lazarus’s soul was whilst his body lay dead — aird what kind of bodies 
we shall have at the Resurrection ? &c. &c. 

These things well-regulated will cut off at once a great deal of 
business from one who is setting out into a course of study ; not that all 
these are to be counted utterly useless, and lost time cast away on them. 
The four last may be each of them the full and laudable employment of 
several persons who may with great advantage make languages, history, 
or antiquity, their study. For as for words without meaning, which is 
the first head I mentioned, I cannot imagine them any way worth 
hearing or reading, much less studying ; but there is suph an harmony in 
all sorts of truth and knowledge, they do all support ancl give light so to 
one another, that one cannot deny, but languages and criticisms, hjlstory 
and antiquity, strange opinions and odd speculations, serve often to 
clear and confirm very material and useful doctrines. My meaning 
therefore is, not that they are not to be looked into by a studious man at 
any time ; all that 1 contend is, that they are not to be made our chief 
aim, nor first business, and that they are always to be handled with some 
caution : for since having but a little time we have need of much care in 
the husbanding of it, these parts of knowledge ought not to have 
either the first or greatest part of our studies ; and we have the more 
need of this caution, because they are much in vogue amongst men of 
letters, and carry witli them a great exterior of learning, and so are a 
glittering temptation in a studious man’s way, and such as is very likely 
to mislead him. 
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But if it were fit for me to marshal the pans of km>wle«!j:;e, and albt 
to any one its place and precedency, thereby to direct: one’s studies, I 
should think tt were natural to set them in this order, 

I. Heaven being our great business and interest, the knowledge 
which may direct us thither is certainly so too, that this is without 
peradventure the study that ought to take the first and chiefesi place in 
our thoughts; but wherein it consists, its parts, method,, and applicution, 
will deserve a chapter by ilseli'.^ ‘ 

'I'he next thing to htv>piness in liie w<udd, is a pros- 
perous passage through lids, which requires a discreet conduci and 
management of ourselves in the several occurrences of mir lives. The 
study of prudence then seems to me to deserve ihe second place in our 
thoughts and studies. A man may be, [)erhnps, a good man ihhlch 
lives in truth and sincerity of heart towards God,) with a small portifui 
of prudence, but he will never be very happy in himself, iror useful to 
others without t these two are every man’s business. 

3. If those who are left by their predecessons with a plentiful for- 
tune are excused from having a particular calling, In order to their sub- 
sistence in this life, it is yet certain that, by the law of God, they are 
under an obligation of doing something; which, having been judiciously 
treated by an able peti, I shall not meddle tvith ; but pass to those who 
have made letters their business ; and in these .1 think it is incumlwnt 
to make the proper business of their calling the third pdace in their 
study. 

This order being kid, it will l)e easy for everyone to determine with 
himself what tongues and histories are to besttulicd by him, and how far 
in subservien<^ to his general or particular calling. 

Our hai^piness being thus parcelled out, and being in every part of it 
very large, it is certain we should set ourselves on work without ceasing, 
did not both the parts we are made up oG bid us hold. Our bodie.s and 
oiu* minds are neither of them capable of continual study, and if we 
take not a just measure of our strength, in endeavouring to do a great 
deal we shall do nothing at all. 

The knowledge we acquire in this work! T am apt to think extends 
not beyond the limits of this life. The beatihe vision of the otlier life 
needs not the hel|,,of this dim twilight; but be that as it will, I am sure 
the principal end why we are to get knowledge here, is to make use of 
it for the benefit of ourselves and others in this world ; but if by gaining 
it we destroy our health, we labour for a thing that will be useless in our 
hands, and if by harassing our bodies (though with a design to render 
ourselves more useful) we deprive ourselves of the abilities and opportu- 
nities of doing that good we might have done with a meaner talent, 
which God thought efficient for us by having denied us the strength to 
improve it to that pitch which men of stronger constiiulious can attain 
to, we rob God of so much service, and our neighboar of all that help, 
which, in a state of health, with moderate knowleilge, we might have 
been able to perform. He that sinks his vessel by overloading it, 
though it be with gold and silver and' preciouS' stones, will give his 
owner but an ill account of his voyage. 

It being past doubt then, that allowance is to be ma<le for the 
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te^nper and strength of our bodies, and that our health is to regulate the 
measure of our studies, the great secret i|, to find out the proportion ; the 
difficulty whereof lies in this, that it must not only be varied according 
to the constitution and strength of every individual man, but it must also 
change with the temper, vigour, and circumstances and health of every 
particular man, in the different varieties of health, or indisposition of 
body, which every thing our bodies have any commerce with is able to 
alter ; so that it is as hard to say how many hours a day a man shall 
study constantly, as to say how much meat he shall eat every day, wherein 
his own prudence, governed by the preset circumstances, can only 
judge... The regular proceeding of our watch not being the ht measure 
of time, but the secret motions of a much more curious engine, our 
bodiSs being to limit out the portion of time in this occasion — ^however, 
it may be so contrived that all the time may not be lost ; for the conver- 
sation of an ingenious friend upon what one hath read in the morning, or 
any other profitable subject, may perhaps .let into the mind as much 
improvement of knowledge, thougli with less prejudice to the health, as 
settled solemn poring over books, which we generally call study ; which, 
though a necessary part, yet I am sure is not the only, and perhaps not 
the best way, of improving the understanding. 

2. Great care is to be taken that our studies encroach not upon our 
sleep : this I am sure, sleep is the great balsam of life and restorative 
of nature, and studious sedentary men have more need of it than the ac- 
tive and laborious, because those men’s business and their bodily labours, 
though they waste their spirits, help transpiration, and carry away their 
excrements, which are the foundation of diseases ; wherfeas the studious 
■sedentary man, employing his spirits within, equally or more wastes 
them than the other, but without the benefit of transpiration, allowing 
the matter of disease insensibly to accumulate. We are to lay by our 
books and meditations when we find either our heads or stomachs indis- 
posed upon any occasion j study at such time doing great harm to the 
body, and very little, good to the mind. 

rst. As the body, so the mind also, gives laws to our studies ; I 
mean to the duration and continuance of them ; let it be never so 
capacious, never so active, it is not capable of constant labour nor total 
rest. The labour of the mind is study, or intention of thought ; and 
when we find it is weary, either in pursuing other men’s thoughts as in 
reading, or tumbling or tossing its own as in meditation, it is time to 
give off and let it recover itself. Sometimes meditation gives a refresh- 
ment to the weariness of reading, and vice versd ; sometimes the change 
of ground, 2. c. going from one subject or science to another, rouses the 
mind, and fills it with fresh vigour; oftentimes discourse enlivens it 
when it flags, and puts an end to the weariness without stopping it^ one 
jot, but rather forwarding it in its journey;. and sometimes it is so tired, 
that nothing but a perfect relaxation will serve the turp. All^ these are 
to be made use of according as every one finds most successful in himself 
to the best husbandry of his time and thought. 

2nd. The mind has sympathies and antipathies as well as the body; 
it has a natural preference often of one study before another. It would be 
well if one had a perfect command of them, and sometimes one is to try 
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for the mastay, to brinj^ (lu: mind into unlrr and a pliant oljedjence; 
but generally it is Ix-ttttr to th?* bent au<i tcuflency of the mind 

itself, so long as U keeps within the bouiuis of our pro|H:r business, 
wherein there is generally latitude enougln Uy this mean:., we shall go 
not only a great deal faster, and hoM out a greaf deal longer, hut the 
discovery we shall make will be a gr».‘at deal chancr, and make deeper 
impressions in our minds. The incHnaiioa of tin,: nidui is as tlie palate 
to the stomach ; tiiat seldom digests well in tlu: stuauu fj, nr,^a*!ds much 
strength to the body, tliat n?:imeatt'.s ibe palate, ami i> tun recrnn mended 
by it. * 

There is a kind of rcstiveness in ahactst every cuuds mlrid ; some- 
times, without perceiving the cause, it will aiid stand still, and one 

cannot get it a step forward ; and at anrftlier time it will press forward, 
and there is no holding it in. It is always good to take it when it is 
willing, and keep on whilst it goes at ease, thouglts it 1 *c to the breach of 
some of the other rules concerning the Ijody. but one must takecare of 
trespassing on that side too often, for one that takes pleasure in study, 
flatters himself that a little now, and a little to-morrow, does no harm, 
that he feels fxO ill effects of an hour’s sitting up — insensiljly undermines 
his health, and when the disease breaks out, it is seldom charged to 
these past miscarriages that laid in the provision for it. 

The subject being chosen, the !>ody and mind being both in a temper 
fit for study, what remains but that a man betake himstdf to it ? These 
certainly are good preparatories, yet if there be not something else done, 
perhaps we shall not make all the profit we might. 

I St. It is a duty we owe to God ms the Fountain and Author of all 
truth, who is Truth itself, and it is a duty also we owe* our ovvnscdves, if 
we will deal camlidly and sincerely with our own souls, to Imve our 
minds constantly disposed to enlerlam and receive truth wheresoever we 
meet with it, or under whatsoever appearance of plain or ordinary, 
strange, new, or perhaps displeasing, it may come in our way. Truth 
is the proper object, the proper riches and furniture of tlie mind, and 
according as his stock of this is, so is the difference and value of one 
man above another. He that fills his head with vain notions and false 
opinions, may have his mind perhaps puffed up and seeiuingly much 
enlarged, but in truth it is narrow and empty ; for all that it compre- 
hends, all that it contains, amounts to nothing, or less than nothing ; for 
falselioocl is below ignorance, and a He worse than nothing. 

Our first and great duty then is, to bring to our studies ami to our 
inquiries after knowledge a mind covetous of truth ; that seeks after 
nothing else, and after that impartially, and embraces it, how poor, how 
contemptible, how unfashionable soever it may Kseem. This is that 
which all studious men profess to do, and yet it is tliat where 1 think 
very many miscarry. Who is there almost that has not opinions 
planted in him by education time out of miiui, which by that means 
come to be as the municipal laws of the country, which must not be 
questioned, but are then looked on with reverence as tiie standards ol 
right and wrong, truth and falsehood, when perhaps tliese so sacred 
opinions were but the oracles of the nursery, or the traditional grave 
talk of those who pretend to inform our childhc^od, who received them 
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hand to hand without ever examining them ? This is the fate of 
our tender age, which being thus seasoi^d early, it grows by continuation 
of time, as it were, into the very constitution of the mind, which 
afterwards very difficultly receives a different tincture. When we are 
grown up, we hnd the world dhdded into bands and companies; not 
only as congregated under several politics and governments, but united 
only upon account of opinions, and in that respect, combined strictly 
one wdth another,** and distinguished from others, especially in matters of 
religion. birth or chance have not thipwn a man young into any of 
these, which yet seldom fails to happen, c^ioice, wffien he is grown up, 
certainly puts him into some or other of them ; often out of an opinion 
that that party is in the right, and sometimes because he finds it is 
not '•feafe to stand alone, and therefore thinks it convenient to herd 
somewhere. Now in every one of these parties of men there are a 
certain number of opinions which are received and owned as the doc- 
trines and tenets of that society, with the profession and practice whereof 
all who are of their communion ought to give up themselves, or else they 
will be scarce looked on as of that society, or at best, be thought but 
lukewarm brothers, or in danger to apostatize. 

It is plain, in the great difference and contrariety of opinion.s that are 
amongst these several parties, that there is much falsehood and abund- 
ance of mistakes in most of them. Cunning in some, and ignorance 
in others, first made them keep them up ; and yet how seldom is it that 
implicit faith, fear of losing credit with the party or interest (for all these 
operate in their turns), suffers any one to question the tenet of his party ; 
but altogether in a bundle he receives, embraces, and wdthout examining, 
he professes, and sticks to them, and measures all other opinions by 
them. Worldly interest also insinuates into several men’s minds 
divers opinions, which suiting with their temporal advantage, are kindly 
received, and in time so riveted there, that it is not easy to remove 
them. By these, and perhaps other means, opinions come to be settled 
and fixed in men’s minds, which, whether true or false, there they 
remain in reputation, as substantial material truths, and so are seldom 
questioned or examined by those who entertain them; and if they happen 
to be false, as in most men the greatest part must necessarily be, they 
put a man quite out of the way in. the vvliole course of his studies and 
though ill his reading and inquiiies he flatters himself that his desi^ is 
to inform his understanding in the real knowledge of truth, yet in effect 
it tends and reaches to nothing hut the confirming of his already received 
opinions, the things he meets with in other men^s writings and discoveries 
bmng received or neglected as they hold proportion with those anticipa- 
tions which before had taken po.ssession of his mind. 

* * ^ 

■2. This grand miscarriage in our study draws after it another ot^ less 
consequence, which yet is very natural for bookish men to run into, 
and that is the reading of authors very intently and diligently to mmd 
the arguments pro and con they use, and endeavour to lodge them safe m 
their memory, to serve them upon occasion. This, when it succeeds 
to the purpose designed (which it only does in very good memories, 
and, indeed, is rather the business of the memory than judgment), 
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sets a man off before the world as a V('rv kiu^winj;; iiMia-.-d innn, hut 
upon trial wuli not l)e found to be m; indeed, it may juake a man 
a ready talker and disputant, but not an al>le man. Is leaches a 
man to be a fencer; but in the irrecoucilrable ^ war lu-uvecii! rnnh and 
falsehood, it seMom or never enable.s him sc) rhoose tlsr side, or 

to defend it weil, being got of it. He desires to be knuu'usy 
indeed, that covets rather the possession of truth then the ^Imw of 
learning, that designs to improve himself in the’ rohd subsiautial 
knowledge of thitigs, oughts f think, to take another cuud-r : /. r. m 
endeavour to gel a dear :!ptd true notion of t.hivigs :\s ila-y are in 
themselves. This being fixed in the mirnf well (wiihuul tru-Uiny to 
or troubling the memory, which often fails un), alunys naturally .-sug- 
gests arguments upon all occasions, either u> <iefond the trufli of con- 
found error. This seems to me to be that wlndi rnnkes vuie nunrs 
discourses to be so dear, evhient, and deuauvitrative, even in a few 
words; for it is but laying before us the true niiiufe of any thing we 
would discourse of, and our faculty of reascjnirjg is so natural to us, tliai 
the clear inferences do, as it were, make themselves: \vc as it 

were, an instinctive knowledge of the truth, which h always most 
acceptable to the mind, and tlie mind embraces it in it.s native ami 
naked beaiTty. This way also of knowledge, us i! h in less danger to 
be lost, because it burdens not the inemoiy, but is placed in the judg- 
ment; so it makes a man talk always coherently am.l conf'ideiuly to 
himself on which side soever he is attacked, or with whattfver arguments 
the same truth, by its natur.al light and contrariety falsehood, still 
sliows, without much ado, or any great and h vng deduction of words, the 
weakness and alisurdity of the opposition wlioa-as the to|)ienI man, 
with his great stock of oorrnwetl and collected argmuetus, will be found 
often to contradict himself ; for the arguments of divers men being often 
founded upon different notions, and deduced from ctnUrary principles, 
tliough they may be all directeii to the support or confutation of some 
one opinion, do, notwithstanding, often miUy ckish one with another. 

3. Another thing, which is of great use for the clear coni epiiim of 
truth, is, if we can bring ourstdves to it, to think upon things ab- 
stracted and separate from words. Words, without doubt, are the 
great , and almost only way of conveyance of one maids thoughts to 
another man’s understanding ; but when a man thi.nks, re:is<.>ns, and 
discourses within himself, I see not what need he has of them. I am 
sure it is better to lay them aside, and have an imme<rmte converse with 
the ideas of the things ; for words are, In their own uriture, so doubtful 
and obscure, their signification, for the most jiart, so uncertain and 
undetermined, which men even designedly have in their use <jf them 
increased, that if in our meditations our thoughts busy themselves about 
words, and stick at the names of things, it is odds but they are misled 
or confounded. This, perhaps, at first sight nuiy seem but un useless 
nicety, and in the practice, perhaps, it will be finmd more difficult than 
one would imagine ; but y^^t upon trial I <lare say any one’s experuun-e 
wijl tell him it was worth while to endeavour it. Me that would call to 
mind his absent friend, or preserve his memory, does it best and most 
effectually by reviving in bb mind the idea of inm, and coniemphning 
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tlmt; and it is but a very faint imperfect way of thinking of one’s friend 
barely to remember his name, and thii^ upon the sound he is usually 
called by. ^ 

4. It is of great use in the pursuit of knowledge not to be too con- 
fident, nor too distrustful of our own judgment, nor to believe we can 
pmprehend all things nor nothing. He that distrusts his own judgment 
in every thing, and thinks his understanding not to be relied on in the 
search of truth, cuts off his own legs that he may be carried up and down 
by others, ^nd makes himself a ridiculous d-«pend ant upon the knowledge 
of others, which can possibly- be of no usemto him; fori can no more 
know any thing by another man’s understanding, than I can see by 
another man’s eyes. So much I know, so much truth I have got; so 
far I%ni in the right, as I do really know myself; whatever other men 
have^ it is in their possession, it belongs not to me, nor can be com- 
municated to me but by making me alike knowing; it is a treasure 
that cannot be lent or made over. On the other side, he that thinks his 
understanding capable of all things, mounts upon wings of his own 
fancy, though indeed Nature never meant him any, and so venturing 
into the vast expanse of incomprehensible verities, only makes good 
the fable of Icarus, and loses himself in the abyss. We are here in 
the state of mediocrity ; finite creatures, furnished with powers and 
faculties very well fitted to some purposes, but very disproportionate 
to the vast and unlimited extent of things. 

5. It would, therefore, be of great service to us to know how far 
our faculties can reach, that so we might not go about to fathom where 
our line is too short; to know what things are the proper objects of 
our inquiries and undenstanding, and where it is we ought to stop, and 
launch out no farther for fear of losing ourselves or our labour. This, 
perhaps, is an inquiry of as much difficulty as any we shall find in our 
way of knowledge, and fit to be resolved by a man when he is come to 
the end of his study, and not to be proposed to one at his setting out; 
it being properly the result to be expected after a long and diligent 
research to detei'mine what is knowable and what not, and not a question 
to be resolved by the guesses of one who has scarce yet acquainted him- 
self witli obvious truths. I shall therefore, at present, suspend the 
thoughts I have had upon this subject, which ought maturely to be 
considered of, always remembering that things infinite are too large for 
our capacity; we can have no comprehensive knowledge of them, and 
our thoughts are at a loss and confounded when they pry too curiously 
into them. The essences also of substantial beings are beyond our ken ; 
the manner also how Nature, in this great machine of the world, pro- 
duces the several phenomt na, and continues the species of things in a 
successive generation, &c., is what I think also lies out of the reach of our 
understanding. That which seems to me to be suited to the end of 
man, and lie level to his understanding, is the improvement of natural 
experiments for the conveniences of this life, and the way of ordering 
himself so as to attain happiness in the other — i.e, moral pluiosopliy, 
which, in my sense, comjjrehends religion too, or a man’s whole duty. 

6tlu For the shortening of our pains, and keeping us from incuralde 
doubt and perplexity of mind, and an endless inquiry after greater 
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certainty than is to be ha<l, it wonUl very convenient in the several 
points that are to be known^aini studied, to coirutb.n* whai protjfs the 
matter in hand is capable of, and not to expect other kiiui ot evidence 
than the nature of the thing will bear. 

**»*»■»■ 

7th» A great help to the memory, ainl nn.M,ns to avoid confusion 
in our thoughts, is to draw out and have frcf|ncntly before ns a scheme 
of those sciences we eiiipUw our stmiies in, a map, as it U'ere, of tlie 
^juinchis intcUi[!^il*ihs, Tins, perhaps, will be best den^e by everyone 
himself for his own use, fts best agreeable to his own n- cj.-n, though 
the nearer it comes to tlie nature and onhn of thiui^s it is still the 
better. However, it cannot be decent for me to think my, crude 
draught fit to regulate another’s thougtits by, especially when, perhaps, 
our studies lie difierent ways; though I cannot hut conh,‘ss to iuive 
received this benefit by it, that though I have changed often the subject 
I have been studying, read books by patches ami accidentally, as they 
have come in iny w-ay, and observed no method nvv t:>rder in my studies, 
yet making now and then some little reflection ujkui the order of things 
as they are, or at least I have fancied them to have [l>ecn j in themselves, 
I have avoided confusion in my thoughts; the .scheme 1 had made 
serving like a regular chest of drawers, to lodge those things orderly, 
and in the proper places, which came to hand confusedly, and without 
any method at all. 

8th. It will be no hinderance at all to our study if we sometimes 
study ourselves, i.e. own abilities and defects, 'fhere are peculiar 
endowments and natural fitnesses, as well a.s defects and weaknesses, 
almost in every man’s mind ; when we have considered and made 
ourselves acquainted with them, we shall not only be the better 
enabled to find out remedies for the infirmities, but we slutll know 
the better how to turn ourselves to those things which we are best 
fitted to deal with, and so to apply ourselves in the course of our 
studies, as we may be able to make the greatest a<lvantage. He 
that has a bittle and wedges put into his hand, may easily conclude 
he is ordered to cleave knotty pieces, and a plane and carving tools, 
to design handsome figures. 

♦ * ^ 

I will only say this one thing concerning brooks, that lunvewr it has 
got the name, yet converse with book.s is not, in mv opinion, tlie 
principal part of study; there are two others thru uugiit tube joineyl 
with it, each whereof contributes their .share to our i,m]novennfnt in 
knowledge; and those are meilitalion and discourse, iveading. me- 
thinks, is but collecting the rough materials, amongst which a great 
.deal mu.st he laid aside as useless. Meditation is, as it were, choosing 
and fitting the materials, framing the timbers, squaring and laying the 
stones, and raising the building ; and tiiscoursc wdth a Iritun! (for 
wrangling in a dispute is of iililc us<n) is, as it were, surveying the 
structure, walking in the rooms, and observing the synnmHry and 
agreement of the parts, taking notice of the solidity or difccts of the 
works, and the best way to find out and correct what is amiss; besides 
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tfiat it helps often to discover truths, and fix them in our minds as 
much as either of the other two. # 

It is time to make an end of this long and overgrown discourse. I 
shall only add one word, and then conclude ; and that is, that whereas 
in the beginning I cut off histoi 7 from our study, as a useless part, as 
certainly it is where it is read only as a tale that is told ; here, on the 
other side, I recommend it to one who hath well settled in his mind 
the principles of morality, and knows how to make a judgment on the 
actions of men as one of the most useful'^studies he can apply himself 
to. There he shall see a picture of the w8rld and the nature of man- 
kind, and so learn to think of men as they are. There he shall see the 
rise of opinions, and find from, what slight, and sometimes shameful 
occasions, some of them have taken their rise, which yet afterwards 
have had great authority, and passed almost for sacred in the world, 
and borne down all before them. There also one may learn great and 
useful instructions of prudence, and be warned against the cheats and 
rogueries of the world, with many more advantages which I shall not 
here enumerate. 
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The notes followed' by the initials ‘‘J. F. P.” are by 
Ur J. F. Payne. 


§ 1, p. 1, 1. 17, Nine parts of ten tvr whai they an\..fy iJwr 

education.^' 

Locke says also in § 32, p. 20, h 35, that the tliffcrcnce to be 
found in the imaniiers and abilities of men is owing more to their educa- 
tion than to anything else.” He is taken to task by Uallarn (/Jt. of 
Europe) for exaggeration in these assertions. We misst remind >er iu>w- 
ever that Locke here uses education” in a wide sense, and mcludes 
all, influences from without. He has elsewhere pointed out the differ- 
ence it wdll make to a child whether you bring him up to be a plough- 
man or a courtier — difference in manners arid ;il>iiitie.s I'lroducible even 
in the same individual, though we now attribute much influence to 
heredity, which in Locke’s day was not thought oL L<,.»cke expresses 
himself carelessly j but he does not ignore, as Hallnm would make him, 
the differences due to natural disposition. (lod has stamped certain 
characters upon men’s minds which like their shapes may perhaps be a 
little mended but can hardly be to! ally altered and transibnued into the 
contrary.” {Sufrat § 66, p. 40, 1. 6.) Hallam says almost the same 
thing ! *H.n human beings there are intrinsic diHsimilitmles which no 
education can essentially overcome” {JJt of Europe^ Ft. iv. c. iw 
§ 56) •, and in saying it he supposes he is refuting Locke. 

Perhaps Locke’s meaning will be best understood by comparing with 
the text what he has said in the Conduct of the Understandings '*We 
are born with faculties and powers capable almost of anything, .such at 
least as would carry us further than can easily be imagined ; but it is 
only the exercise of those powers which gives us aluhty and skill in 
anything, and leads us towards perfection,” 

Pie illustrates this with reference to the body by the instances of the 
ckimsy ploughman on the one hand and the hngers ot' tiui musician and 
the legs of the dancing- master, on the other. Of (be feats of rope- 
dancers and tumblers he says, All these admired motions, beyond the 
reach and almost conception of unpr.actised spectators, are nothing but 
the mere effects of use and industry in men whose bmlivs have nothing 
peculiar in them from those of the ama7,e<l lookers-on.” 

He goes on ; ** As it is in the imly, bo it is in the mind : practice 
makes it whai it is ; and most even of those excellences which are looked 
on as natural endowments, will be found, when examined into nnue 
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narrowly, to be the product of exercise and to be raised to that pitch 
only by repeated actions.” Even skilfid raillery and the art of telling 
apposite diverting stories Locke woum attribute to long-continued 
efforts begun perhaps by accident. “Ido not deny,” says he, 
“that natural disposition may often give the first rise to it; but that 
never carries a man far without use and exercise; and it is practice 
alone that brings the powers of the mind, as well as those of the body, 
to their perfection."** Conversely he concludes that “defects and weak- 
ness in meif's understanding as well as othei^ faculties come from want of 
a right use of their own minds.” C, o/dJ. § iv. ad f. Education 
according to Locke consists in exercising the abilities. Hence he at- 
tribiUes tiie difference in men more to this cause than any other. 

Iir>one case out of ten Locke seems to think the natural character 
may be so strong as to hold its own against influences from without. 
I may remark that “nine parts of ten” means nine men in ten, and not, 
as 1 have said by mistake in Essays on Educatio 7 ial Reformer's, nine 
parts of ten in every man. 

§ 2, p. 2, 1 . 7. “ The Clay Collage T 

Perhaps this phrase was suggested by the then well-known lines of 
Waller : 

“The soul’s dark cottage battered and decayed 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made.” 


§ 2, p. 2, 1. 10. ^^That study T ham been tJm^ght more peculiarly to 
have applied myself to, ” 

Locke’s actual practice as a physician seems to have been confined 
to the household of I.,ord Shaftesbury (vide Introduction). So we find in 
his remarks flie mixture of good sense and scientific knowledge with 
some eccentricities and errors which a wider experience would quickly 
have corrected. What strikes us in his views is not only their reason- 
ableness, but what we may call their modernness. In this respect he 
reminds us of his friend Sydenham, the great reformer of practical 
medicine, whose merit it was to lead men back from complex and 
artificial systems resting on the assumption of precise dogmatic know- 
ledge, to more .simple methods in which nature was followed rather 
than coerced, (j. F. p.) 

§ 4, p. 2, 1. 32* Cockering and TendernessT 

Locke here avows him.$elf a partisan of the system of hardening, as 
opposed to that of protection, in rearing children. Each system hasimd 
its supporters at all times. Civilized men, noticing that more savage 
people are free from many of the diseases of what is called by the 
misleading name of artificial society, have often thought that this im- 
munity may be secured by imitating the rough practices of savage life. 
But it is now known that the duration of life among .savages is, on the 
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average, less than m civilized nations. It appears too that with the 
immunity from minor ailments^ and grcatm power of U!i<lerg(iing hard- 
ships, there is even less power t)f rcsi:;umce to attacks «.)f seriijus 
epidemic diseases than the civilized man piissc:-.-,cs. In hliort, eacli 
type of man, the civilized and the savage re.spcct ivcly, is sinutg against 
those eviis to which he is inured, weak against ihoxe which are new to 
him. But if we test their power by ccunjKning the redar-nce of each 
to untried circumstances, civilization ai>pears to Inua* liic advantage. 
It is clear then that the traiivhig of iiie savage, even^ the ideal savagf:hd 
Rousseau, cannot be taken a model for those iin':(.:r the actual 

circumstancc.s of our life. 

On the other hand, there are theoretical ground;-, for the protective 
system; while the Ijody is growing, it may he said, let it be lumrhdied 
as well as possible, that it may be afteruanis beUer able t<-» re.sixl ; and 
let it -be shielded from all injury, since any injury may leave i^cdiind it 
some damage to the part affected ; ami in a part thus damagcii sui)se- 
quent disease will be more likely to occur, bur instance, let a child 
get an acute rheumatism from cold, it will most pruhaldy grow up a 
damaged individual, more prone than another to serious dketise. 'Fhis 
also is plausible, but take^ too little account of the fo:ce of habit. 
Physical habit is no less a fact than moral luildt, uivl what we have 
gpne through once, we can, if the parts are intact, better go thi-ougdii 
again. Certain limitations of this ])rincipk* will be puiuted^oiU here- 
after. Experience has, I think, shewn the error of taking either 
principle, or any such principle, as an ini'allihlc guide. We shall do 
best, not even by the obvious expedient of aimitig at the mean, but by 
judging every practice which forms a part of nny system mit iis merits, 
experience being the final court of appeal, llie real tiefeuce of the 
hardening system is that which is afterwards pointed out by Locke 
himself, namely that it prepares the body for enetjuntering emergencies 
when the safeguards of ordinary life are wanting, not that it enal>les 
ordinary persons to live their ordinary life belter. It is tui this ground 
that Socrates (in Xenophon’s A/i.vm^ra/^//m) defends his frugal and 
austere life as fitting him for the hardship.s of a campaign, since, as 
he says, every citizen may be called upon to be a soldier. The great 
objection to such a system is that it W'ee<lst>ut sickly children, though 
it does not follow that those who are weakext in Cviriy life are after- 
wards the least useful members of society; while tlie virjviur cd' those 
who survive is attrilmted to the system, though it would probably have 
been the same in ordinary circumstances. The only modern nation 
which furnishes us with a perfect example of hardening is the Russian, 
where children are made to undergo the severest extremes of tem- 
perature, being sent out from over-heated rooms to nm in the snow, 
with very insufficient clothing. 'The aher-cxperience, if it may be 
called the result, of this treatment, is well known. On the one hand, 
the Russian peasant is able to bear extremes of heat uml void uduch 
would tie fatal to les.s hardy races ; ami tJiis )>o\ver of enduranre be- 
comes in the soldier one of the chief foundations t>f Russian military 
strength. On the other hand, the death rale ol the |n.]!u}alif.ni is far 
higher than in any other European couutry, and the uuntuhty anmug 
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cHklren is so great that it would elsewhere be thought positively 
appalling, (j. F. P.) 

Goldsmith, in his remarks on Locke’s hardening system, has antici- 
pated the latest decisions of science. He observes that ‘‘savages and 
peasants are generally not so long lived as those who have led a more 
indolent life,” and that “the more laborious the life is, the less is the 
population of the country.” He sees that hardening involves the 
hardening of man'y children out of the world. “The number of those 
who survi-v‘e those rude trials bears no pi-pportion to those who die in 
the experiment.” He ridicules Locke’s b,^lief in the omnipotence of 
habit by telling the following story of Peter the Great. Peter thought 
it would be convenient if his sailors drank sea-water, so he made an 
edict^»that the boys training for sea should be allowed to drink sea- 
water only. The boys died, so the habit was never established. (Gold- 
smith’s Essay on Education in The Bee Nov. 10, 1759.) 

§ 5 » P» 3 *^* § ** alone hardens ifT 

The fallacy of this argument appears to me to be this. We have no 
ground for attributing so much to the effect of custom in a single life- 
time, though doul.)tiess custom in the course of generations may produce 
these and even greater effects. We cannot therefore expect, in one 
lifetime, to undo the work of centuries. Our bodies are what they are in 
virtue of having been covered for many generations : had they been 
uncovered during that time, they would be different. Rousseau and 
many later writers have fallen into the same error of ignoring the slow 
changes produced in phylficai organization by the continuous action of 
custom; and in sonxc degree, by natural selection, (j. F. P.) 

§ 7, p. 4, 1 . 5, ** Cold waterd^ 

The use of cold baths is far more common in our time than in 
Locke’s, and there can be no doubt that the practice of washing the 
whole body with cold w.atcr every morning, as now practised, is a most 
valuable and healthy innovation. By this means we become hardened in 
the sense that we are far less likely to take cold. The reason also is 
clear, since we know that a cokl bath exercises the regulative machinery 
of nerves and blood-vessels in the skin, by which the body is naturally 
protected against the injurious effects of cold. But for this purpose a 
momentary, and not a continuc<l, application of cold is desirable; the 
continuous action of cold and wet to the skin is always injurious, and 
hence Locke’s proposal to make children’s shoes such that their feet 
shouhl be constantly wet, must be dismissed as absurd and mischievous. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that this would be a very dilTerent 
thing from going barefoot. The latter practice is rejected by civilized 
men, chielly on grounds of convenience and cleanliness; not necessarily 
from the fear of cold. The notion of making shoes with holes in them 
is however not wlndly a caprice of Locke’s. The same thing maybe 
seen in the Highlainl brogues, which have holes to let out water; but 
this construction can only be convenient in actual wading, when lire 
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shoes would otherwise become, so to spc;ik. A fnr beff* r 

maxim is that attributed to the; surtjfon Aberaelhy, “A'tv/ your head 
cool^ and your feet 'loarm.^' (j. i*. V.) 

§ 7> P' 5> 3* § ** nnd //nr/r.rssd^ 

The follov/inij is Loeke’s aceonut of his ex|u‘rl;i{'..'nt with Ftaiik 
Masham : 

“One Thin<jr give lue h-uave to he whh ulufut ; 

You say your Sou is not '^•ry strong; to luafo: hiia ; !ron:;, ynsi umsl 
use him hardly, as I have directf-d ; hut you u,n-t lie •aoe ‘oj do it i,»y 
very insen.siV)le Degrees, an<l begin an ilard-Inp y<iu would hrifi.; him 
to only in the Spring. This is all iht; < "aunon u: ed. be n, I have 
an Example of it in the ’House i live in, where tlu; urdnv Siu; of a w-iy 
tender Mother was almost destroyM by a nn* umdtu- i-h eping. He i^ 
now, by a contrary Usttge, come to bear Wind mid \Vea,ti.(,'r, and Wet 
in his Feet; and 'the Cough, which threatcuhd him urulcr tliat warm 
and cautious Management, has left him, ariil is tiow no hmgvr his 
Parents’ constant Apprehension as it wasd’ — lw>c*l;e to W. Molyneux, 
^3 Aug,, 1693. 

§ 7, p. 5, 1. rj, “ /Imv fond Mothers," 5 -c. 

I have pointed out in the Introduction, that Doebe’^ vhwv of life was 
one-sided from his having been brought so Htlle under the influence 
of women. He lost his mother, as it wojdd scent, when he w;'i.s young, 
and he never had sister or wife; so we can fruJerslarid ids Iruvlditg to 
the father rather than the mother as the true educator. Hi; want of 
sympathy with women is betrayed by the above absurd rofen-irsces to 
Seneca and Horace. In making them he must have fanciwl himself 
back in the Common Room at Christ Cluirch. 

§ 7, p. 6, !, ** St mnifretfs 

About these waters see Psyc/irotusiaf or a Iliskfrv of Cotd 
by Sir John l^Ioyer, Kt., and T)r Edward Haynard, 'Ziu.l eti. 1706. 
The well, at which miracles were said to V)e %vrot5ght from a.iu 644, 
gave its name to a town now called Holywell in Kiinlshire. (j. 1% i*.) 

§ 7 ^ P- h 5* *'■ M trades done by Cold BaihsP 

It was only at the end of the 17th century that Englishn'ien first 
became aware of the benefits of cold bathing. The custom wn% it 
appears, introduced from Holland ami Germany, but here as in thnse 
countries, was first confiiwl to the nse of natural springs or wells ol 
ancient reputation; later on baths in houses were. used. In both oases, 
baths such as we now, use 'for simple deanlincHs or enjoynuuu wore 
prescribed as of medicinal use. 

Sir John Floyer in his Psychraiuda^ published about ten years after 
.Locke’s tract, admits the practice of cola batlnng had scarcely been used 
in England for 100 years. 
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^Wonderful cures such as Locke speaks of may be found in abun- 
dance in Floyer’s book as in others. 

The great Dr Willis, a contemporary of Locke’s, relates that he 
"> cured a young woman in a high fever when nothing else would cool her, 
by having her taken from her bed and thrown into the river, with 
proper precautions against drowning. He thus anticipated the most 
modern method of treating “ hyperpyrexia ” or extreme fever. But the 
therapeutic use ob cold water was regarded in the 1 7th century, and 
rightly so, as a return to the practice of the Greek and Roman physicians. 
(J. F. P.) ; 

§ 9, p. 7, 1. 10. A Beau, not a man of business,^"* 

The agreement between Locke and Montaigne will be seen from the 
following quotation: “ Inure him to heat and cold, to wind and sun, 
and to dangers which he ought to despise; wean him from all effeminacy 
and delicacy in clothes and lodging, eating and drinking; accustom him 
to every thing, so that he may" not be a Sir Paris {un beau gargon)^ a 
Carpet-Knight, but a sinewy, hardy and vigorous young man.” 
(Montaigne’s Essays, Bk. i. Ch. 25, Hazlitt’s Edition, i. p. 198.) 

§ 9, p. 7, 1 . 14. The nearer they [the daughters} come to the hardships 
of their b^'OikersP 

There is no doubt that in the physical training of girls a great im- 
provement has been made, at least in this country, since Locke’s time. 
But even now it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that game.s and 
exercises which strengthen the muscles, enlarge the chest, and assist all 
the digestive operations, are not only as beneficial to girls as to boys, 
but need to be made even more a special study in the case of the 
former, since girls do nv>t spontaneously attend to this part of their 
education with the energy of the other sex. It should be laid down as 
a fixed principle that playgrounds and gymnasia are not only useful 
appendages to girls’ sch<,)ols, but an absolutely essential part of the 
school machinery, (j, F, p.) 

§ JO, p. 7, 1 . 21. Drinking cold drink when they are hoiP 

There is pro],)ahly some ground for the very general belief that 
drinking cold water when hot is injurious ; but it is not easy to specify 
any important diseases, still less fatal ones, which can be clearly traced 
to this caipe. in my own experience, I have never met with an instance 
of any .serious disease tliu.s induced, and very rarely of any even attributed 
to it. A few cases of trifling affections of the skin have been, with some 
plausibility, altrihuied to drinking while hot. It is well known to grooms 
that horses’ coats .suffer by <lrinking cold water. It has been said that 
death from syncope or coilat>.se may be the re.sult, but this seems to me 
to require confirmation. 'I'he word fever was use<l very loosely in the 
time of Locke, but it may be taken for granted that nothing which we 
now call a fever ci>uld possibly be camsed by the practice here repre- 
hended. (j. F. p.) 
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§ II, p* 8» 1* Thtii )fOur $m^$ chth^*s /v ncvrr mmk stmit^v 

Tlie pernicious' practice rf iacing has reptniieflly, 

though never too St ron.;^lv, condemned, tinu we wtmhl tain hope we Jiad. 
seen the last of it Within the last half ctmlury tlicre lias no doubt 
been some return to the rule of reason and nature in woinaids dress ; 
but the whirligig of time may t>nng the custom Uwk again ; and, in 
that 'case, we know that not the rcasonribkmi\ss of 'dther sex will avail 
2 ^ainst'the decrees of fashion. It may be worth widle^ ptunt out 
precisely what are the evfis resulting from tight hieing. Tliey differ 
a little according to the imiut wlu.'re the grcajxist firessin'C is applied; 
that is to say, according as the dress is^ what is called high-waisted or 
iow-waistecL The very few cases in which I have m}'self het*n a,,blc to 
study the anatomy of the deformity thus protluccc:!' buhusgccl to the 
latter class. In this, the first injury is done to the liver, which is 
compressed in such a way as not only to interfere \viih the changes 
of bulk which this organ undergoes after taking food and at other 
times, but positively to alter its shape. In the nest place, the liver 
being pressed upwards, encroaches on the tliorax, and the breathing 
capacity of the lungs is seriously diminished. Furthermore, the lower 
ribs being pushed in must- impede the aetkm of tlie heart, and prevent 
the expansion of the lower parts of the lungs, so that their breatliing 
power is still ' further diminished. Again, the circulation through, the 
liver is hindered, which must inevitably interfere with thi! |m?per action 
of all the abdominal viscera, ''the blood from whicli pasKt-s tiirougli the ’ 
■liver, 'in a diigh*wakted dress the pressure will come more' im- 
mediately upon the ribs. The thorax h thm compuassed, and will, in 
the end, become altered In shape. I'he liver is not po,*;,sed upwards, 
but, becomes altered in shaiK*, possibly in the way lepre-eiUed in a 
figure copied in several popular manuals of health, Hut this particular 
deformity I have never seen. 

The evils of tight dress are seldom seiui in the ol!n*r sex,' except in 
the case of soldiers. In them, however, tlu* eilVets nf t he tight' leathern 
stock round the neck have been pointed out by army surgeons. ' 
Wearing a tight waistbelt produces a ]>eadiar mark or scar rounci 
the liver, which must shew an injurious? .amount of pressure, (j. F. P.) 

Lest any one should suppose that Um advance of science Jiad.ren* ' 
dered such warnings as the above superfluous, 1 €o|,jy the fulhnviug 
from an advertisement which may nowV>e seen i» lid it-d newspapers and 
elsewhere : . **The — corset is most effective in reciucing the figure and 
keeping the form fiat, so as to enable latlies to w'var tlie fashionable 
vilements of the day.” Another corset is also rocomruetnlHl m reducing 
the form and keeping it fiat *Mn accordance with the 4 u'c:sent fashion.*’ 
So it seems there are still people by wdmm tlic right shape of the 
human frame is regarded as a matter of fashion. 


§ i3» p‘ h *3- If I advise^ Flak shpiFd fnlarfu ax as 
/te is in rmsfy''* 

The question at what age children ought to begin to eat meat has 
been muca debated, not to speak of the taxtreme t',?p!nioii of vegetarians 
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that meat is not necessary at all. There can be no doubt, I think, that 
healthy children can do perfectly well without meat if they have a good 
^ supply of milk. Milk is, physiologically speaking, a more perfect food 
than meat, containing albumen, for which meat is chieHy valued, and 
many other things besides. Even when neither milk nor meat can be 
had, children may, if they have been suckled at the breast for the 
normal period, be J-)rought up upon welbselected food of other kinds, 

^ but the exp<5,riment is' not to be recommended. ^ ■ Looking at other cases 
than those of perfect health (since this we <do not often meet with), it 
cannot be denied, that meat is, if not mecesSary,- still a, most' desirable' 
part of the diet of children, after two years of age, especially in a cold 
climate, and in a race which has for many generations been accustomed 
to anifhal food. Moreover, in our own time and country a large part 
of childrens^ ailments are of the cachectic kind, that is to say, shewing 
imperfect nutrition, even when food is taken, apparently, in abundance. 
In such cases, meat is so much the most convenient, concentrated and 
efficient kind of food, that great harm would be done if any prejudice 
existed against its use, and even if it were thought that some definite 
disease, or a doctor’s orders, were necessary to justify its use. Apart 
from the special principles contained in meat alone, to which the great 
chemist Liebig attached so much importance, it should be remembered 
that the precise kind of nourishment furnished by meat can only be 
obtained from other food in greater bulk, with more waste, and by 
throwing more work on the digestive organs. Locke’s principle, there- 
fore, cannot be accepted implicitly, though probably there was in the 
z7th century an inordinate consumption of meat among the upper 
classes, and among all except the very poor. I doubt if there is 
now, in middle-ciass families, very often much excess in this par- 
ticular, The fault is common among the working classes in times of 
prosperity. ^ Parents think that the best way of shewing their affection 
to their children is to stuff them with the greatest quantity and variety 
of food, an error which, mischievous as it is, is easily intelligible in 
those who know by near example, or even perhaps by their own 
experience, what are the pangs of hunger, (j. f. p.) 

§ J4, p. 9, I 40. ^^Sngar:^ 

The prejudice against sugar as a food for children is probably with- 
out foundation, it is so important a part of human milk,, that when 
children are weaned, there is every reason for believing it to be a neces- 
pry part of their diet. Excess is, of course, both possible and injurious 
in this as in other things, and in the case of sugar, for obvious reasons 
particularly easy. But it is lietter to give children plenty of sugar in 
their food than to encourage them to satisfy their natural craving by 
dcsuUory and irregular consumption of miscellaneous sweets. It should 
not be forgotten that in Locke’s time sugar, as an imported article, was 
more of a luxury than now. (j. f . p.) 

§ 14, p. 9, 1. 41. 

Spices and seas«)nings stand on altogether different ground from 
sugar. Children du not need them at all if their appetites are ULonual. 
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A reference to some oW eo-'l.’ ty l>nn!.s ol the ,:ih c.miu.y w.U shew 
what extraorainary coml.hmiions our an.a-.e.us <r;u..-,l ,y he name of 
TeawS aisiies. For chiWreh t!u-re can i,e n.ubm;: «Urr Umn the 
raXrn plain English cookery, ana w<: n. sour.- n in..- ...est hrenclr 

families I tenfien'ey to imitate ns m onr mir:..;ry oim, tu..u:;,ii it he m an 
art in which the Englibh are a suuic., to oi: i.e.aicat uii^.„acij. 


14 , 10 ,* I. i* ** 


rh’ 


The phrase to “heat the !.!ooa” stili siirvirv; its 


Rt.'ul si|.»u:>k:.incu it h;i 


f.i-ulrar lan^'uage 
\uuil thuo' 
‘u'.nc. Cn F.p.) 


as a relic of aucieiit scitaice-^ 
retical meaning alluchetl to it, 

§ 14, p. to, !. ■' 

There has been much aiscussion a!.nut lit- ,uw;ier t,:im' er of tiail^y 

meals I’orthe present purpose, it may in- mm ten, ,0 out that 

Sren require Ld much oftener tiiau adiuts ; the emsu, upturn, and 
hena the cLmical change of food witliiti tlie.r hodte.s. heiug umre rapid 
No object can be served by keeping them ioiv; i.tsti.i;;, ,ia.i tiie.c can, I 
suppose, be little olijeclion to the modern i>ra( tiee id givuig cntidren ,hroe 
chief meals in the day, at one only of which !.•, uicut r,ccc.x ;i.;y, unices m 
exceptional cates. A piece of bread iietween meniH i.iien desimble 
and Sm. if ever, iniurious. With respect to tu- mree m c« .tom, the 
remark made above will apply; namely, ll.al e« ..0.11 11. to. 1111 u, urn m 
one lifetime, but in many. U- 

§ 15, p. It, 1. 30. “ / u'liii.'ti ham na tiKf he't (oia'anHy to m -ah.” 

It is impossiide to approve of tiic .sug^c.tiou diildrcii suoukl 
have theirlals at irregJlItr Imurs. F-'h cxpeiim.ce m,. 

theorv point to the advuiuages id reguiuiity m t.CA jf 

of SCiyis constant, and. to a certain w 

exertion. If this waste be not peuntlicitK) mm*' up or b) propi.r 
nutrition, there is a real danger Uial 

children, maybe actually damaged by woiUiug l.e u- a. a u dun '.'mb'*®" 
^10^’!? sLdd nevei be forgotten that fa.igiu- m ; 
is bad. This is well known to lim»er.s :iud u-.i ..ns oiy.uun.. ■ 
find by exnerience that miiderate exercise <>t tne im. .‘ Ic., I'.r iii.i.mie, 
fa a wefLurished lK«iy. favour, their but tt.-U exee^^^^^^^ 

exercise, or what is the same thing, exew-e in a m do ’ f,;; 

rather tends to cause wasting, Iliere is .ik"' u.i-r n " ' u,: lAwitv 

heart suffers (becoming dilated) il a call is «b'’'i b. • ^ I 

durini? a orolonced fast. Ihe only na-oti given I't l.nrKi, tor ai.s 
curious suggestion is that the bmiy may b- tinmr.i toemlnre ■'•ir< .■> np. 
which is a my different thing. lUtt tt will i,e Inu, ■ il" k * 

this wthen the periml of chil.ihood. or dmi <•> (■.rowili, over. 

(j.fTp.) . 
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§ 16, p. r^, 1. 13. Ifis drink should be only small beer,'*^ 

It may excite surprise that Locke should have recommended small 
beer, and not water, as the proper beverage of children ; but it must be 
remembered, in the first place, that in his time water was practically 
hardly ever taken as the habitual beverage by persons of any age. I 
cannot 6nd it recommended in any of the books about health, which 
were so nupierous in the 17th and preceding centuries'^, and learned 
books were even written expressly against water-drinking. There was 
also a widely spread notion that sundry evils^might result from drinking 
too much, or even any, cold water. The source of these ideas is no 
doubt to be sought chiefly in tradition and prejudice; but it is just 
possilfle that this prejudice may have arisen from the fact that drinking- 
water in cities during the middle ages, and up till our own times, was 
very frequently polluted. That is to say, actual experience of the effects of 
drinking such water during times of pestilence may have fixed firmly in 
the minds of the people the idea of its unwholesomeness. Be this as it 
may, small beer was certainly regarded as the diink of temperate people. 
Sydenham recommends gouty persons to drink beer in preference to 
either wine or water. An illustration of the popular feeling on the 
subject is found in the play called ‘The I^ondon Prodigal,’ at one time 
attributed to Shakespcar, where a refined young lady declines to take 
the sack which is ordered for the party at an inn, and asks for a cup of 
small beer. Moreover, the London beer of that time was no doubt very 
weak. It was probably even less potent than the light German beer of 
the present day, and very different from anything which is now made by 
London brewers. It is even less easy to see why Locke did not recom- 
mend milk as the drink for children. Tea and coffee, though not 
unknown in Locke’s time, were of course regarded as narcotic luxuries. 
As for recommending them for children, it would have been thought 
quite as reasonable to suggest tliat they should learn to smoke tobacco. 
There can be no doubt that pure water is the right beverage of child- 
hood, milk being substituted at the morning and evening meal. Beer 
is quite unnecessary, and generally better avoided, at^ lept till the age 
of fourteen or fifteen. We unfortunately often find injurious indulgence 
to children in this respect, as in that of over-eating, among the more 
prosperous of the working classes ; rather here perhaps than in better edu- 
cated families. It is difficult to treat seriously Locke’s suggestion that beer 
should be brought to a blood heat before it can be drunk safely ; for if 
beer generally is un^vhoiesome, warm beer is certainly more so, and 
nasty into the bargain. I.ocke seems to have had an unreasonable fear 
of allowing children to quench their natural thirst. There can be no 
objection to letting children drink pure water whenever they are thirsty, 
with the iimitatioils pointed out in the preceding remarks, (j. F. P.) 

** Hart's D/et of tha Diseased, London, X633, is an exception. But the author 
evidently regards water-drinking as a counsel of perfection not likely to be followed. 
See on the other side, Of Drinking Waier, agamsi otir Novelists 

that /nrscriited it m Km^land, by Dr Rudiard Short, Loudon, 1656, Dr Venner, of 
Bath, who promised to shew his readers which is the PVa Decia ad Vitam Longam 
(London, idaS), warns them against watcr'drinking. 
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§ 19, p. I. 18, ^ 

Locke’s remarks upon, tins ran har<lly Ik* Um Ktroni;ly confirmed, 
on moral, as well ns on physical grounds, ihit wc must luc hide modern ^ 
beer among strong drinks. ^ (j. F. i*,) 

§ eo, p. *3, 1. 35. 

^ Locke’.s advice about giving fniit to cliifdreii h cmifirmcdjn a general 
way by modern experience.# But the reason of his on li rely forbidding 
grapes is not easy to seei for when ripe, they_ are |:terlw,ps tin; mcwt 
wholesome of all fruit; and, the experi(.*nce of the so-calicd grape-cure 
on the Continent shews that they may lnjmaten In immense quantities, 
if not with benefit, at ail ■ events wilhoui harm, Chiblrmi ei" the 
present day are fortunate im being able io get ripe orange, s, since iJiese 
supply the salts and adds which make fruit an impKniant part of our 
diet, in the best and mosl'agreeaiile form. U* i"*) 

I 21, p. 16, L 13 . 

In hi.s' remarks about sleep Locke is gi.merally at one with modem 
experience. ' it. is characteristic of his atumtion lo minute delaiis that 
'he should give a caution, against awakening children too sudflenly; 
,'but in^ this respect, too, the practice of the be>.t run*."rt,;s and most careful 
mothers, will be found to; bear him <>«t. 'F. 

^ The original, authority in this case seems to be the father of Mon- 
taigne. ' Montaigne says : '■ Some being .of opinion dial it truu!,des 
and disturbs the brains of children suddenly to wake them in tfie 
morning, and to snatch them violently and over-hastily from sleep 
(wherein they are much mure prof, madly invtdycd than we), he [the 
father] caused me to be wakened liy the .sound y;>f some imtsical Instru*' 
ment, and was never unprovided of a musician for tlmt purpose.** 
Montaigne’s Sssaj/s^ Chap. 35, a#/ Jin* (Ibudiu’s cdillun, i. p. aij). 

§ P* h ,V- “ 

Such beds seem to have gone or to heroins; out of fashion, and with 
reason. Either a hair or spring mat trass is tlie best for children as for 
every one, else. (jf. F. P.) 

§ «3, p, 17, 1. 16. ** 

Locke’s remarks on this point are so serr^ihlc th.at little more need 
be said, except strongly to recommemi all vvli<» srhtjols uml arc 
not above their business, to aim at the formation of ip.iud luddf*! ulmn 
such matters in their piqfds, as, the best ibundation n( snnud hcallh in, 
after life. It may not l-c amiss to point out that in h^'hools there 
is not alw'ays sufficient provision matie for puneUml ulteditmee such 
precepts. We sometintes fmd a good house oecupird as a <u:haoI wltli 
m further convemencu of this kind than what was povitled liy the 
builder for » single family. The bad ctlccis ol this neglect arc obvious. 
(J. F. K} 
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» § ^S» P* jtS, 1 . 13. ^*IUus*** 

Ikus'sziJiaca passU ; disease of tb# ileum or small intestine, but 
more specially obstruction, arising from what was called volvulus^ or a 
kink in the bowel. In such a case the ordinary onward peristaltic 
motion is reversed ; and a backward movement results, ending, as Locke 
hints, in vomiting, (j. .F. P.) 

** § p. iS, 1. r8. Spirits 

Though the word spirits had a special ^theoretical meaning in the 
old medicine, it was used in very nearly the same sense in which we 
now say nervous influence^ or nef'vt-force. The latter term is perhaps 
quite*as open to theoretical objection bs spirits, (j. F. P.) 

§ 25, p. 18, 1. 23. Madam Cloacina,^* 

Cloaca is the Lat. for sewer, as is well known from the Cloaca 
Maxima at Rome. Cloaclna is the chief “ nymph who reigns o’er sewers 
and sinks.” 

§ p. 19, 1. 33. Never to give children any Physick for Pre- 
ventionP 

Readers of the present day can hardly appreciate the novelty and 
boldness of this advice. It was in Locke’s time universally believed 
that diseases, especially epidemics, could be guarded against by. some 
preventive drugs. This notion was a very ancient one, coming down 
from times even anterior to the age of Galen. All the old books of 
medicine are full of such prescriptions, the most celebrated of which 
were Mitkridatium^ bearing the name of the celebrated king of Pontus, 
and Theriacum (the modern treacle)^ the composition of which was 
ascribed to Andromachus, physician to the Emperor Nero. Such com* 
positions were supposed to be in the first place antidotes to poisons, 
then preservative or prophylactic against poison, and- generally 
against all infections or diseases. . Many such medicines under the 
name of ‘‘Alexipharmaca” or ‘‘Diet drinks” were commonly taken, 
and in times of pestilence were strongly recommended for general use 
in the OlTicial Regulations set forth by the Government with the advice 
of the College ot Physicians. It is very likely that the occurrence of 
Plague in London in 1665 had again brought these drugs into vogue, 
and given afresh stimulus to their consuiuplioir which had lasted till 
Locke’s time. 

It need hardly be said that Locke’s advice is most reasonable and 
“sacredly to be observed,” as there is no reason to believe (modern 
quackery notwithstanding) that any drug has any prophylactic power 
against tliscases. (j, F, i'.) 

§ 29, p. 20, I. 8. “/iVr/ Poppy water, which is the true surfeit water P 

'fhe leaves of the Red Xk^ppy are as nearly as possi]>Ie inert 
medicinally, and are adiiiitted into the modern European pharma- 
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copeifis (■;hi<tlly as a cohnirin'.' liKtitri. ^'SuilVit '.vwlt-rs''’ Wi-rc 
by the ohl physirians ayaiu^t flje anH i‘i i 't,}!,].- i'<.>iupl:ant 

known as a SKrjrit, ]h.tt whaf {lew 5:if''.a‘i{ bv tlii:. ;i physician 

finds it extn.’nudy difikailt to <{ivino. yi. K. i'*) 

§ 29, p. 20, 1. ItS. A» A- A VJ y’o in .w.-.'./y/' ,v -r y/” Plysuk 

a‘:a 

In this advice Locke ih eenain fo It o ’Ir: esc., ar;,"’.:-!,' w«’ ifose who 
have “spent sonu; time in tfn: ..ttidy *,»l iL) : if, at tiicy Imvc 

spent their tiine to any i/iirporse. A t'jh)--!- ia.r tisv p e iluy^ 
Dr ChaniberSj remarks ttiat a kimily tuf-d. i tie t, s'i,:y !h‘ an (.-x- 

ceiient things but it shoriM be pinned \u tiie vf-ue'r'i un <fi liiu i^o tsc, 

W'hcre it cannot be i^ot at witlnnU. .-.unof* it^a we to a.) 

We see in Locke's corre^pondencf; wid: tae leM'iwr. Mujvnv.tx (^.-ne 
of them a doctor himself) how free the jihii‘»’,'»ph»T w.;i foKii die ctuio 
mon errors of the ]diysicians of his itnun ‘To ! b'- Muivaicix ’ne writes 
that plxysicians lay the foundation of th'dr system “uij r'e-ir mvn famcies 
and then endeavour to sail the phcnicriena of di -'M s''.-; an I tin..* rnre of 
them to those Andes'’ (L. to Dr M. lo j:i. oL,L.t. Son, .* vimrs inter 
(15 June, 1697) he mites to W. Molynenx, “V',m cannot imryptic innv 
far a little obnervatiou carefuliy madi* by a loari mP 'ied nyr to the four 
humours, or sal, sulphur and mercury, or to nr:*! n,nd ahmli which has 
of late prevailed, iviil carry a man in ihe curin' of ,!■ -xiv-s very 

stubborn and dangerou,** ; and I'nat with wry h;t!o ami enmnon tidugs 
and almost m jnaiianc at <?//,” 

§ ;->o, p. 20, i. 20. 

We find then that in Locke's summary there i. Imt t,mc ptiint 
which has to be corrected, namely that alumt kevida;:.;; cbii trea’s feel 
wet. (j. F. r.) 

§ 34? P* rery ;vvu r.;A,V “ 

Locke seems q^ioUng Montaigne from inemmy. In *.!m' Chap. 
Be ia Omstume (the 22iui), Montaigne give> th<^ convc;.;m.non 
Plaioti tansa un enfant qui jouoit aux noix. U luy rc-.p-jadit : 
‘Tu me tanses de peu de chose,’ ‘ l/acumi-.t muantm,' replipua 
Platon, ‘n’est pas chose de peuA’’ Coste says that the oiiginal au- 
ihorUy^ Diogenes Laertius mtikes Plato reprove a uum fm pliying at 
dice. That Locke was thinking of Mumaignes lvv.ay is aimo .rcvf min 
from his f«)Uovviug it in next section. (Sec tollowing note,) 

§ 35» P' k 3** 77u\famt/wy w/,ev/ he iant:ip ta .xfrPrP 

Here Locke Is f<.rllowing up tlie train of tb-uudif Miy'cUrd by 
Montaigne. Alter the uumiote of Phuo (which l.<h kV givea lo Solots) 
quoted in preceding note, Montaigne goes oik “ 1 hwl that our grratc.st 
vices derive their first propensity Irom our most teudri itdancy, and that 
our principal education depends upon the nurse. Mntlicrs me mightily 
pleased to see a child wruhe off the neck of' a cluclii'n, or to please 
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Itself with hurting a dog or a cat; and such wise fathers there are in the 
world, who look upon it as a notable p^ark of a martial spirit when they 
hear a son miscall or see him domineer over a poor peasant, or a 
lackey that dares not reply nor turn again; and a great sign of wit 
when they see him cheat and overreach his play-fellow by some 
malicious treachery and deceit. Yet these are the true seeds and roots 
of cruelty, tyranny and treason ; they bud and put out there, and after- 
wards shoot up vigorously and grow to prodigious bulk cultivated by 
custom. And it is a veiy dangerous 'hiistake to excuse these vile 
inolinations upon the tenderness of their ^ge and the triviality of the 
subject: first, it is Nature that speaks, whose declaration is then more 
sincere, and inward thoughts more undisguised, as it is more weak and 
young; secondly, the deformity of cozenage does not consist nor de- 
pend upon the difference betwixt crowns and pins; but I rather 
hold it more just to conclude thus: why should he not cozen in crowns 
since he does it in pins? than as they do who say, they only play for 
pins, they would not do it if it were for money. Children should 
carefully be instructed to abhor vices for their own contexture; and 
the natural deformity of those vices ought so to be represented to them, 
that they may not only avoid them in their actions, but especially so to 
abominate them in their hearts, that the very thought should be hateful to 
them with what mark soever they may be disguised.” (Book I. Chap. 
22, Of Custom*^ iiazlitt’s Ed. i. pp. 115 If.) 

§ 37, p. 23, I. 20. § ** Give me a blowf <Sr»r. 

The meaning is : Grown people say to children, “ Give me a blow and 
I’ll pass it on to So-and-so,” 

§ 40, p. 27, 1. 8. Establish the authority of a father 

Lady Masham says : *M-*'rom Mr Locke I have often heard 'of his 
father that he was a man of parts, Mr L. never mentioned him but 
with great respect and aifection. His father used a conduct towards 
him when young that he often spoke of afterwards with great approba- 
tion, It was the being severe to him by keeping him much in awe and 
at a distance when he was a boy; but relaxing, still by degrees, of 
that severity as he gi'cw up to be a man, till, he being become capable 
of it, he lived perfectly with him as a friend. And I remember he has 
told me that his father, after he was a man, solemnly asked his pardon 
for having struck him once in a passion when he was a boy.” (F. B.i. 13.) 

§ ob P- 3 b 3 *^’ ** if ten brings*^ 

Texts of different editions shew variations here. The first edition 
has: “it is often by bringing,” This Locke probably wrote, but it 
makes an awkward sentence. 

§ 54s P* 33’ Good and eznt^ reavard and p'tt>n5hment^ are 

the only motives to a rational creatured'* 

I do not understaml Locke to assert that nothing weighs with 

** a rational creature ” but considerations of personal loss and gain. 
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The meaning Is ^ take as follows ; A iMiioh.-il rreiitnre is infliunicei 
not by passuons, «')r by likes :in<l dislikts, bnt^ l.y a t, iUi'.tU'iUon r4‘ what 
will produce gooii and evil eithf*' to him: ell or Tbe good or 

evil following Irom certain acfinns is the nr-vard *»r ptuyi'druumt of those 
actions. In this sense Lt»cke setons to >ay llial rowiioi and puiii •.Imusif 
are the only motives to a ratiimal croatmv;^ V'.-t evon aj.it'onal cr<;atnre 
may sometimes act from feeiing whh'-in: ra'cidcuon, ^ Deed, a,s v/cll as 
words may come straiglit **oi£l of the edrio. «/ ihe Tlie 

inllucrice of too is muclir dwelt upon rw I / ndu' Locke's 

worship of reason led him to the iftd a'urt* of reih/tui in and 

calculation; ami in this scctiuu ho attributes t‘-> *’ull manhhid ’ a con- 
stant eye to the mliire, though nn?.--:. oe.-ipl«- ao,- n r l^y ur the greater 
portion of their lives dominated entire iy i)y the pi <„ -ent. *' 


§ 5^» P* 34» 9* m/0 chiitirm a hwe of ...the ipva/ 

of ea'itmtum/'' 

In this Locke is at one with the JesuitH; but I know of no other 
authority who would make the great secret of education he in what we 
may call Grunifyism. In § 6i admits that Uepirat ion is not the 

true principle and measure of virtue, but says that it ntMrc:-'i to the 

true principle. But why make st» ni;u.h of anything slnn't of tlie true? 
The desire of reputation considenal as a force is suhirct to gw.a variadoas 
both in strength and tiirectlon. In strength it varies me tndy wuh 
individual character, but also with the time of life. A ucin who when 
young was so desirous of reputation that he would alniO'-c have thrown 
himself down Etna to gain it, ]nisi middle age will hcriiiy i'ousid>T this a 
strong enough motive for w;dki«g up. Again, the os' force 

depends entirely on the notions of the people whom wc w.-inr lo please. 
Love of reputation acts quite :is ntrongly in m.tkiujt youLis like Lhaik-y 
Bates and the Dcidger wish lo pick y»>'>ckets well, un it acr. in mstkiisg 
candidates for Scholarships wish to ilo guod J.atiii and iireek 

composition. There seems some danger of iucreasij.g this force as 
Locke would increase it, when we cannot be sure of tdu: direction in 
which it would act. In these days it is quite as hkely p) turn a y**uijg 
gentleman into a half-professional athk-te as into a madid niciulnu of 
society. 

The influence of reputation seems to have liccn nuudi in T.oekels 
thoughts, and he does not underrate the variety In thr. «dh-crs proeluccd 
by it The following occurs in his diary .* The prin- 

cipal spring from which the actions of men take their rise, ihc rule they 
conduct them by, and the end to which they direct thtnq seems to be 
credit and reputation, and that which they at any rate avshd is in the 
greatest pan shame and disgrace. This makes the Ifmam'^and other 
people of Canada with such coii'^tancy endure incsprc'^sildt* ttn'menis. 
This makes merchants Ju one country and soldi^.us in aufithcr. Thi.s 
puts men tipon school divinity in one country, am! phyltCN and rnathe« 
matics in another. This cuts out the dresses fur the wumeu, and luak.:* 
the fashions for the men; and makes them endure the inconvei dentes 
of all* This makes men drunkards and sober, tlucvch and honest; and 
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Ijhieves themselves tnie to one another. Religions are upheld by this, 
and factions maintained; and the shame of being disestcemed by those 
with whom one hath lived, and to wh^ one would recommend oneself, 
is the great source and director of most of the actions of men. Where 
riches are in credit, knavery and injustice that produce them are not out 
of countenance, because the state being got, esteem follows it; as in 
some countries the crown ennobles the blood. Where power and not 
the good exercke of it gives reputation, all the injustice, falsehood, 
violence »nd oppression that attains that, goes for wisdom and ability. 
Wliere love of one’s country is the thing tn credit, there we shall see a 
race of brave Romans; and when being %. favourite at court was the 
only thing in fashion, one may observe the same race of Romans all 
turned flatterers and informers. He therefore that would govern the 
world well had need consider ratlier what fashions he makes than w^hat 
laws; and to bring anything into use he need only give it reputa- 
tion.” 


§ 66, p. 40, 1. 2- ** chiid^s 7 iatttral genitis and const 

Locke in this section approaches the truth which is much dwelt on 
by later writers on education, that education gwes nothing, but only 
exercises and trains inborn capacities. Locke sees that ** those who are 
about children should well study their natures and aptitudes,” but this 
is mainly with the view of ascertaining individual, peculiarities. With 
him it is not a general law, but merely a yielding to special weaknesses 
in many cases^*^ that *‘all that we can do or should aim at is to make 
the best of what Nature has given.” Here he is immeasurably behind 
Rousseau who demands that the science of education should be based on 
the study of the common nature of children. 

§67, p. 44, 1 . 13. “ To hare and rate thein*^ 

To hare is to urge or set on by threats or blows. 

§ 69, p. 45. Locke’s note* 

Locke considers it a waste of time to quote authorities in matters 
where our own reason may decide. [Of Study.) He is therefore sparing 
in notes; indeed thus is the only note in the Thoughts. Coste has con- 
sulted Suetonius and Tlutarch. The first tells us that Augustus himself 
taught his grandson to write. Plutarch in his life of Cato the Censor 
gives an account of the care which Cato took of his son even as an 
infant. He would neglect anything except public affairs to wait on the 
child and wash him and play witli him. Later on he himself taught 
the chi!<l his letters ahhough he had a slave who was a good instructor. 
But he did not wish his son to be beholden to a slave for his learning 
or to be corrected hy a slave when he neglected his lessons. lie after- 
wards taught him the laws and instructed him in all martial exercises and 
in swdmmiug. He even wrote in a , large hand the lives of great men 
that the boy might imitate their examples. And he was as careful in 
his language before the Uoy as he would have been with a Vestal Virgin- 
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§ 70, p« 46, L 14. ** 77 ^e t0 ajh'r ihe munfiers'^ 

It is quite true that the iua,ste''s in putilic schools do oof attempt to 
teach manners, at least directly, but the schools sewn to leaeh nnuiners 
if not the scbooimasters. Boys ^who leurn uettliiuht else ai our 
public schools,” says Thackeray, ‘‘leant a? h';i>w q.nh! inanriers, or 
what we consider to ite such.'* « 'hap, a,rsi I 

suppose nobody wouki seriou-dy maintain rleu lathlic ^ Mie.oa as a 
class are inferior in “ iireetliri”*’ tf their •'‘'"sd e.-p;;-..^ v*. I,*-* h./ve licrn 
brou^dit up at liome (tr in pripne schi’^i,- =. i ,h: . ;q'p. to n., nil. pjceis 
to me decisive aq ori^.t 1 .ocke s </ oti 'oa;!; p 

§ 70, p. 47, 1. 39. hf/h' of iK.t: he eyt fr-'>m his- 

-'OinSink'HS or yhe /hew uf 

P'ear of moral corruption led a nru'h less sliie.t nintalisl flvos f.ocke, 
vis. Lord Chesterfield, to tlesire tlmt iiis suceewor tn the title inij^ht 
bc-i brought up by a tutor. ■“ d‘liis person, ** he writes, “siv eiid ije 
desired lo teach him his religion", and moral ns, uh: lie. re m.‘ver 
heard of nor thought of at a irablic echo'd, wlicie e\en t (o/hw 

are never read, hut where all the kwducss of Uomci;, juv>, nai and 
Martial is their whole study, and as soon as they arc nh*!'- ti.cir pracfa:c.'’ 
(Chesterhehrs Lciiers about education of ld> nu’j.:c *'»?•, p. ct'j. 'i'hus 
both Locke and Chesterfield seem to think f! la a boy oc.iM nut live a 
virtuous life at a public school ; but there i.-., ihnuk (bad, nn rcaH<.m for 
such a belief now, 80 if we upjdy Locke’s aiguius/m tvrilur pur^rni 
of things it breaks down. This is his argummU : the chid diing a l.ji'>y 
gains in a puldic school is ‘sturdine.s'; ami the pt. wtT t4 on his 

own legs.’ What is llut use id thL sturdinc.-.d** W'liy, tint it may 
be a safeguard to his virtue. Ifut if he goes to a public sfh »■)! he will 

• gain the sturdiness at the cost of his virtue, the vmy thin;* it sliouid 
protect. The reply to this is simple. A boy does in iln-sc days at 
least, necessarily become vicious in a publu: schoob fU‘ will no doubt 
be subjected to some ttmiptations that he would have ewMpe 1 at home; 
but he will always find a number of welbdj^jipu'.swi buys i'cmiy lu aid him 
in keeping the right path."* And the inirKi, like the iaufy, may suffer fVmn 
too much “cockering ami temlerness.” It is si, range tiiai Locke who 
sees that rules ami I'lrecepts are of little use, wlat le.udKs that habit us 
everything, and that the chief force in tbriuing I'iabit is the conri-amy vve 
keep, nevertheless desu'es to bring up a yoinh in such Msdusioa that he 
would be quite unprepared for iltc company of equals, and \uudd have 
formed no habits suitable, for such com] 'any when he was suddenly 
introduced into it As I have elsew'hen* saki, Locke's notion of teaching 

, knowledge of the world by means of an ex]H'*nenccd luioy is hkc pre» 
paring a xban to steer a vessel by gcHing a jdlot to giVe him lrs;Mms on 
, shore. *.** Nobody is made anything by im.'iriug of jules or laying them 
,up in , his memory; practice must settle the Italdt of doing without 

• mdecting on the rufe ; aiid y<.>u may as well hope to make a goot,! 

, painter or rpusician extempure !jy a lecture and instruedon in the arts of 
’ music and painting as a coherent thinkc-r or a re.isonrr by a set uf 
■^ics shewing him wherein right reasoning coii.-rists.” ((L cy //. §4.) Ls 
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•not the art of temperate and judicious living among our equals to be 
learnt by practice like the art of right reasoning? (Cf. supra^ p. 74, 
11. 9 — 20.) 


§ 70, p. 49, 1 . 30. ** Vke .. .ripens so fast now-a-daysP 

Locke’s righteous soul was so vexed by the depravity which reigned 
after the Restoi'ation that he formed many plans for migrating to the 
New Wdrld. It is interesting to find tlij^ he looked to education for the 
remedy as the philosopher Fichte did in ^le dark days of Germany. 

§ 70, p- 50, L II. Some late actions at Seai*^ 

“These words were written,” says Coste, “during the war which 
ended in the Peace of Ryswick, 1697.” Only the first short paragraph 
of this important section appears in the first edition (1693), so the above 
passage must have been written about 1695. Perhaps our defeat at 
Peachey Head was in Locke’s mind. The truth of what he says was 
borne out a few years later when two captains left Benbow to fight the 
F rench by hirnself, and were afterwards tried by court-martial and shot 
for doing so. 

§ 70, p. 51 » 1. T. “ Engage them m conversation with men of 
parts and breeding^ 

This is in accordance with the medimval practice in the bringing up 
of geiulcmcn. The boys served an apprenticeship to life as pages in 
the household of some no])ieman. Now-a-days were it not for the long 
holidays (of which parents are constantly complaining) youths would 
seldom speak with any grown persons but schoolmasters, servants and 
tradesmen. Hence tlie amount of thought and conversation devoted to 
school subjects, especially the games, is out of all proportion to the import- 
ance of those subjects. See an excellent article by Mr Edward Lyttelton 
on “ Athletics in I'ublic Schools” (The Nineteenth Century iov 
iSSo), 


§ 73, p. 52, 1. 27. of the things they are to learn shotdd ever 

be... imposed on them as a tash.^^ 

Schoolmasters are inclined to laitgli when they first read Locke’s 
suggestions about giving boys “a liking and inclination to what you 
pro'j)ose to them to be learned.” He seems to think that one employ- 
ment is in itsedf as pleasant as another, and that it is the restraint only 
wliich sets children against their lessons. > But though things are often 
made distasteful by unnecessary and over-long restraint, and by bad 
teaching, there is a difference in the things themselves, as the learners 
soon discover. .Some lessons are popular, some unpopular ; some are 
liked or disliked l)y some boys ; others by other boys. So there is no 
denying that all lessons cannot l>e made equally attractive. When this 
is admitted it will further be seen that the most attractive lesson cannot 
be made as agreeable as the most attractive game, or even, to some 
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bDy.^ al any nite» as t!iC i'-'-ist auractiw fniiius A who jis ^^kkI at 
history may fnui pk-asuio in tht; Ikistury lesion ; hut for all (hat he 
would prolaibly soemor he irt Hie open air I'hp, fives la- ericlict. 
The notion then that the work inay ho rnaflf* si.i that no 

compulsion will be requimj^scem.'^ tr? nie fna nse a juoderu want y>iira,se) 
out of the sphere of prat tirai did.h'‘iies.” Hu! I wouM by no means 
infer from tins, a.s sonu*. schtjolnia.-ttu's .’Ui’ iihdinfnl Ihe t«.'aeher 

is mainly a tiriver. I draiht very mui'h wla-difa fhr nnud, juind 
of n young person at all events i a;// work uith any lU'.ai! when it talcs 
no interest and fmds no pl-5.5:’.ure in the suhji’ci, AIut ut:my yearn 
experience T am even ineiint'd to a;.pa‘tf with iaH;T.e hayain-U, Arimhi by 
the way) that ^)oy^ as a body are not yd 1.% and that tlwy arc “never 
sparing of their pains” (>5’ 74, p- 54) if the wnrl be. .oala’/le to tneir 
abilities- If the work Is <iistnstefui and the Ijoys >er.'2n idle tl'jc t,<;adier 
slionld seek the cause of this in a mistaken choice of subjes:.t tor those 
pupils, or in his method of dealing with th»t sulqect. I'lm great thing 
to secure m Me end is> as Locke says, that “ tine mind sliould gi»t an 
habitual mastery over itself/’ anc! be able to *‘l>etake itsrdf to new and 
less acceptable employments without reluctance and fliscump«.surc” 
1§ 75> P* 54 j L 31^) » Hiis does ntM cosru; of djcaiy hours spesu in 
simulated attention and real intelkciual apathy. 

§ 7^» P‘ 1* 4^* T/tere is kii me fan it far w-hieh tdidJrm 
be 

Locke in his eagerness to do away with the too roitdy use oi blows, 
has invented a iimitation which proves much n.uTovver than it seems to 
be. I have beard t)f a country where there was no Imprii-xunnunt for 
debt, but where many peopk were in confinement for coalumacitjus re* 
fusal to pay. Similarly it turns out that Locke's rule only protects a 
child from blows for a first offence. I.f he tells a Ik* a seDuid titne, or 
even if he goes on in a course of idleness after «lue warning, the f>}'lenee 
/becomes disobedience, obstinacy, or rebelhon, utvi is vic.tcd wiiii ti« 
rod. 


§ Si, p, do, h ^E9- **A^easmw;i wv'M e/ind‘-enf^ 

J. Warton records a saying of !..ockek friend the hr;',! Lord .Shalles- 
bury : A* I'hat wkdum lay in the heart, not in the head ; ami ihai it was 
not the want of knowledge butThe perversenvh.v of the will that fdkd 
men’s actions with folly and tljeir lives with dtr,t>nlrr/’ (Xoie to 
Absalon and AekitopheL) JLocke however always preiers a|>pc.4hng to 
the head. Ho\y iar this can be done wdih young pscopie us a very 
interesting question. Locke shrewdly observes that Hmy ure pleased by 
being treated as rational creatures. Thh h true enough, for they sonir 
like the respect which they seldom get, bui wide It they see i!,hewn to 
those who are older. But in reasoning with children it is very difficult 
to be quite honest wlUi.them. They cannot underntand the wludc 
matter, and the grown person k tempted to give m the rea&on time 
which is only lu part thoreason or perhaps real at all. 

Flattered by the appeal children, and youths wen, allow very readdy 
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Anything that is put before them, and, are convinced upon authority if I 
may^ use such a seeming contradiction. Still, nothing can be more 
unwise than to treat children like slTeep and never even try to under- 
stand what their ^ view may be. That they will ‘ ‘ reason ’’ with or 
without a guide is absolutely certain ; so where we can we had better 
take their minds with us. 

^ In the case of boys, a master cannot consider too carefully the public 
opinion he has to deal with, and only in very exceptional circumstances 
should he* go counter to it ■ 

Montaigne gives even children creditc for pow’er of reflecting and 
wmuld teach them ‘‘philosophy.’^ “6/w etifant en esi capable au partir 
de la murrisse^ beaucoup mietix que d^apprendre h lire ou escrire> La 
phiiosopkie a des discours pour la naissance des hommes comme pour la 
decrepitude^ A child when he leaves his nurse is better fitted for 
philopphy than for learning to read and write. Philosophy has 
teaching for the dawn of life as well as for its close.” {Essais^ Bk. i. 
ch. 25.) 

§ 83, p. 62, 1. 2p. **Ehe smart should come immediately from another's 

hand," 

The plan here recommended is that of the Jesuits. Aecording to 
their rules corporal punishment is inflicted by a corrector who is' not 
a Jesuit. But as a Roman Catholic writer, L. Kellner (in his Erzie- 
hnngs--geschkhte\ has w^ell said, the employment of an executioner 
changes the nature of the punishment, and gives it a judicial rather 
than a parental character. I'he object of the punishment being solely 
the child’s good it should be inflicted by the parent or the person 
standing m loco parentis. The notion that the child will think of 
the inflicter as the cause of the })ain is as little reasonable as that he 
will try to be revenged on the stick or the birch. 

§ 90, p. 66, 1 . 40. ** Children should front their first beginning to talk 

have some discreet^ sober ^ nay wise person about tke?nd^ 

^ In Locke’s directions about the tutor he might have quoted Mon- 
taigne, who advises that a man should be chosen with a good head 
ratlier than a full one {plustost la teste bien fakie que bien pleine). But 
I .ocke is more exigeant in this matter than Montaigne ; and his notion 
that a tutor is no more to be changed than a wife is peculiarly his 
own. ^ 


§91, p. 68, 1. 4. Montaigne f 

Although Locke seems much under the influence of Montaigne (see 
Introduction p. 1) he reftn‘s to him here only and that by mistvake as 
according to Coste who edited the Essays no such anecdote occurs in 
tlscm. Montaigne (1533 ■ -raos) preceded Locke by 99 years. The 
and 25th Essays of the First Book {Of Pedatttry and Of the Edu- 
cation of Children) have Ixjcome classical in education. They have been 
translated and published lor students of education, with portions of bk, 
in.cikaps. 8, 12. -{3 whicfii bear on the same .subject; but the translation 
Is Oerman not English. 
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§ 91, p. 68, 1. 5. “ h'arnrd ^ 

Sebastian Oislalio, whotc L;^in tr.uv.latis-.n -d lUv It-rume very 

celebrated, was bom in Daiiphiny <jr Savoy, in ityJ5 uiai '.hr,] at Ila.wl ^ 
in 1563, in extreme poverty. 

§ 9 ‘b b- 7 ,b fr,'.-." 

Volery is, like the French a volhatjon of bspis. 

§ 94. p. 74. k 17. n-^d'rf fin’d' n; •' die S’bv.vh'.” 

Edward Panton in \'d^ Xyecuhm %"rv’''-v.v. idyt) reelin'- 
mends e<iue;ition by a “(Governor” much as Lockr <1 !■■■'. e. i?n p. j 10 
he says ‘‘You will lell me it is a siiame to b.ive a t b.'-verrior r! :o yr:irs 
old . . . Whence will you Iiave a yount..: ue.it. t‘xb\a t tin* -..■.odins r.V his 
Government? Shall he take it iVom i-xprrirnci* ? lb* Ims il Sh dl 

he receive it from his inclinatiuu? for yyod he hi;i- a, thottsaral ill. 
Shall he have it from his own clear ingenuity? It is that Pr>t*k where 
most suffer shipwreck . . . Will you have hin. draw i: fr. a.i rfsi dira^i; atid 
observinjij of history? Thence he may possibly py. t hi- U>.\ assistance, 
Hooks, like Maps may <!irect him which way to .^avl, but a; pood 
Governor must be his best pilot to conduct him to h;s prut of haj'^pi- 
ness.” 

§ 9 h P- 7 >h “ cddify. 

LadyMasham tolls us: “ If there was anyth; ly.^ that Mr F.n^'hc cmild 

not sort him to or be in easy conversatkm with, it w:r< dl-breodio;^ 

Civility he thoup^ht not only the j^^reat ornament uf 11 rV, and that that 
gave lustre and gloss to all our actio?;--, imt ki ck'.I ^sp.cs it as a ( 'hri.^tian 
duty that deserved to be mure inculcated as buch than it rtericmhv wa-^/’ 

{F.B.n.53^,3.) 

§ 94, p. 75, 1. 7. >y}jd learmn^e: malr ad /av nei.rd 

Dr Johnson, as Hoswedi iGE us, foumi fauii: wa,b hocke’s book as 
one-sided because it attachal so little irnptnianec u* litvrauije, in this 
Locke followed Montaigne as a spokesman of the party who weie dis- 
contented with the system of the Kenasccuce. Momaigiic adtnitted 
that Greek or Luin were great ornaments, *‘!,nnd’ i^aid hv, *‘wc laiy 
them too dear.” If the young gentleman h oljservird to ‘.dirw an intlis- 
creet application to the study of books this hv distvuraged. as it 
renders him unfa for society and turms him from “better linns ” 

(Bk. L dl. 25.) 

§ 94 ; V' 7 ^; k 33. ** Bfox^redh'/ads an i Xdd’drd' 

Coste says these were the authors of treaiiwa un i .,o,,nc ,i,ml Meta- 
physics after the manner of the Sdioolmcn, and Lncke n.uiio them 
because they were in vogue at Oxford in his day. 

§9^1 p. Ho, 1 . '29» ffyd di 77 a/,'y an 

This reproof of “did;ictic teachins” is l», pointed than the 
passage in Montaigne Ix^inning “"I'isthc en-tr.ni „f ix-daiMimt-i (u Iw 
eternally ihimdering in their pitpil’s ear,., as if'lhey wet,, into a 
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fonnel, whilst the business of the pupil is only to repeat what the 
teacher has said.” (£ssaifs^ Bk.^ I. ch. 25.) , It seems strange that 
Locke says so little about teachingj But the truth is that if we under- 
stand by teaching communicating knowledge, Locke attached small 
importance to it. Klnowledge he held to be itJte internal perception of 
the mind. (Locke to Stiilingdeet, F. B. ii. 432.), ** Knowing is seeing ; 
and if it be so, it is madness to persuade ourselves we do so by another 
man’s eyes, let iVim use ever so many words to tell us that what he 
asserts is "Very visible. Till we ourselves, see it with our own eyes and 
perceive it by our own understandings, w«&are as much in the dark and 
as void of knowledge as before, let us believe any learned author as 
much as we will.” (C of U* § 24.) So the tutor’s business is to train 
th®, cental vision and to cultivate the desire of seeing. “We should 
always remember that the faculties of our souls are improved and made 
useful to us just after the same manner as our bodies are. Would you 
have a man write or paint, dance or fence well, or perform any other 
manual ^ operation dexterously and with ease ; let him have ever so 
much vigour and activity, suppleness and address naturally, yet nobody 
expects this from him unless he has been used to it, and has employed 
time and pains in fashioning and forming his hand or outward parts to 
these motions. Just so it is in the mind.’^ (C. of 17 , % 6 .) From this it 
follows that “the business of education is not as I think to make the 
young perfect in any one of the sciences, but so to open and dispose their 
minds as map best make them capable of any token they shall apply tkefn- 
selves to it 7 Their studies should be various, but the end proposed 
should be “an increase of the powers and activity of the mind, not an 
enlargement of its possessions.” {C, of U. % ig ad f) These important 
passages give us a much clearer notion of Locke’s scheme of intellectual 
education than we can get from the Thoteghts alone. In the Thoughts 
physical and moral education seem to throw intellectual education into 
the shade. This comes from Locke’s tendency to think mainly, if not 
exclusively, of one power in the mind, the reasoning power, “the 
candle of the Lord set up by Himself in men’s minds,” as he calls it 
(F. B. ii. 129); and as this faculty cannot be highly developed in child- 
hood, and as the imagination, then so strong, should according to Locke 
be rather repres,scd than cherished, he in effect puts off intellectual 
education till the young man can be his own teacher. However, he 
recomnicnds tliat the reasoning power should be cultivated as far as 
possible, and should receive the greatest care and attention. {Supra 
§ 122, p. io6, I. 34.) 

§ ro7, p. 84, L 33- Queis humana^ Sr^cT 

“Things which human nature would grieve tor were they denied to 
it.” (Hor. Sat. i i.) 

§ £08, p. 87, i, 17. Curiosity should be carefully cherished in 
children T 

Curiosity is another name for taking interest, and the minds of the 
young work only wlien their interest is awakened. Stolidity is alway.s 
marked by absence of curio.sity. T have known some children of highly 
develo|)ed stupiflity show no curio.sity when taken for the hnst time to 

Q- XS 
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the Aquarium. Caj^ain t’olumh tel!', m of suuh; inhes if* 

Africa who are neither esciteB nor inteie^tetl when iiu;y lina a nhi- 
way train. But children’s curiosfiy is tr'irdjy coudnuoujs initiLisf.a to lie 
turned to account for iuHtrut’liorf, am! tiseh ijue-'.thur, uften show rather 
that the thintt; named has caui^ht their i.-ye than that, they wunt !<> ’know 
about it. Professor Bain would even^attsiin;t<.‘ mncii .■,u’£;l) qnes! lonhuf t© 
“egotism” and “the ilelight in giving trcralf.e” ( A«Aw‘,e.'A/.e as a Srima^ 
p, 90). Locke takes up the subject again in 'i it S, |i. lo;, ;^and there 
he well .says that we should <Vitserve w!;a! B;?* child's mind aims ut in 
the question. Surely the thif^g aimevl at %viU ivar-ly in-iviai In,* found to 
be “giving troidde.” 


§ no,, p. 89, 1 . 33. “7k*r/;?g any Abv/ w S.sses /a‘s 

Locke seems to me in error here. If the cbihl it-ariis to lonk for a 
return, lie Ls no longer liberal or self denying. ^ If he dmes Icaiiplo 
expect Ms gifts to^ “'pay,” there is no object gained by n,Uva,ys rewarding 
them. 

§ 115, p. 95, h 5. N&h-h* mnis for .-ftb*.” 

This is an odd instance how a priori reasendng may deceive in sneh 
matters. That some men do court <!angcr lor fkmgcr’s .saki‘ is well 
established by experience. 'Fhere was notl'dng fiurudo.xi'cal in lirydciPs 
description of Locke’s friend “Achiiophel 

“Fka.se<i with the danger, when the waves ran I'dgh, 

He sought the storm.” 

The steps in Locke’s reasoning seem sail, *1 factory. Nobody likes 
harm. Banger is the risk of harm. If we rmt like a tldiyg we 
cannot like the risk of it. But there is a flaw id this reafiordrig hOine- 
where. Perhaps the excitement attending risk is pleasant, tlnatgli the 
harm when it actually Ivappens is unj-dea^anl. 


§ 11,6, p. 10 1, L 7. “ A>f 7 «.otw of lhikih*rs fpvm J urksi^'' 

Having “taken coim.^ers <»pinion,” I, leant iliai there Is no such 
practice now, and no indication in the legal uaihorities that there 
was such a practice in Locke’s time. The prcHeut rules as to Jurymen 
are governed by 6 Geo. IV, c. 50 (which consolidafed |>revious stntules) 
^and e5 and ^6 Viet. c. 107. As we fiiid in tliese iwu Acts no nirnrion 
of butchers, there probably never w;o. any legislation altoui them; and 
the practice of exchuiing them fisun Juries wf hie ami dcalh if it 
ever existed was a prmikr merely. 

§ I2«, p. 106, 1 3i», “ 7 %*» rii^hj improvym$}h* (tmi i i 0/ imr raistm 
the highest per/htioH that it mtn^i ant ottitir ioT 

Locke’s cstifnate of reu'on is seen in the hdiowhig pa^sagf.* i “Try 
all things, hold fust that which is good,” is a divine rule Ci>mirig from 
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the Father of light and truth; and it is hard to know what other way 
men can come at truth to lay hold of it, if they do not dig and search 
for it as for gold and hid treasure ; but he that does so must have much 
earth and rubbish before he gets the pure metal; sand and pebbles and 
dross usually lie blended with it ; but the gold is nevertheless gold, and 
will enrich the man that employs his pains to seek and separate it. 
Neither is there^^my danger lest he should be deceived by the mixture. 
Every man carries about him a touchstone, if he wdll make use of it, to 
distinguish substantial gold from superficial glitterings, truth from 
appearances. And indeed the use and bC^iefit of this touchstone, which 
is natural reason, is spoiled and lost only by assuming prejudices, over- 
weening presumption, and narrowing our minds. The want of exer- 
cising it in the full extent of things intelligible, is that which weakens 
and extinguishes this noble faculty in us. {C. 0/ 01 % hi. 3.) 

§ 130, p. 1 12, 1. 14. Nothing that may form childreiCs minds is to be 

ov er looked. 

In this large view of the educator’s task lies the chief merit of the 
Thoughts, ilie Jesuits had been the first educators after the Re- 
nascence who were not instructors merely. 

§ 130, p. 1 13, 1- 1 8. “ Tops, gigs, battled 07'esf 

A gig is here something of the top kind. The dictionaries quote 
Shakespeare (Z. L. L. iv. 3)": “to see great Hercules whipping ^ gigT 

§ 130, p. 113, 1. 31. “ The plays and diversions of children^ 

1 have said in the Introduction that the main value of Locke’s 
w^ork lies in its emphasizing and expanding Montaigne’s great lesson — 
Education before Instruction! The Renascence brought about the 
substitution of instruction for education, and the two have been con- 
fused ever since. Those who thought of nothing but teaching children 
took no notice of their games. Rabelais however saw the value of 
games; and Montaigne shows his singular insight when he says, “// 
faui noter qiie les jeux dcs enfant s ne sont pas jeux ; ei les faut jtiger 
en eux conmie lan's plus scrieuses actions. We must take note that the 
games of children are not games in their eyes; and we must regard 
these as their most serious actions” {Essais, liv. i. c. 22). Montaigne 
is here thinking of the way in which children throw themselves into 
their games ; but the fact that they do thus enter into them heart and 
soul ^ves to the games a great effect, and therefore makes them 
interesting to tlie educator. David Stow urged teachers to go to the 
playground to learn about children. But when the educator becomes 
interested in the games he will wish to get them organized with a view 
to certain educational effects. This is what Locke recommends in the 
text (cf. § 152, p. 132 supra), and what Froebel has worked out in the 
Kindergarten. The germ of the Kindergarten seems to He in these few 
words of i.ocke’s. W1t4)e on this subject I may mention an excellent 
little book called UVaal is Play! by Dr Strachan (Edinburgh, Douglas, 
price js.). 
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When chiUlhiKH'i i.s aur siHvUy iiy the boy.-f 

themselves, ami thi iatcly the hi^yh Utc <ml, t.*l scleah’' has rsei had 
much attention from sschoolmasteiH. WIicr* the Uiiy-'Si. system 
prevails as iii Genirany the boy br;l?>ngs aus umeh to the family as io tlni 
school. This has of course .soiuc great ahsvaot.igiji-H tail il hao two gn;a! 
drawbacks; it turns schooliuash-rH ono teas;hp,'ra. arid It reiidi.Ts 
vigorous games almost Impicrhshie. In the brtmeh (!<'.?*; the sruv--ters 
who arc concerned with tlte boy.d life nut u,f .■-ideanl rirr^ (wiiji tlu* 
exception of the tVMsmr and wln^ haie eifiitrol) 

persons of , inferior grade and dtdUtcnee. In hnydi’d'} tail-he >c!iOf 4 stlie 
games and oiit-of-scljo<d life gc'.nerady ari‘ o/ganipc. 1 o)- rhi’ bin*;-,. 
Partly frujis tljcir be-ing uverwt.iiie'd, p.'iPy hfou tin* ; si.steni, 
the masters as a rule leave liic 1 <.jys wiy uoseh t«> thernst'ive;-,. ^hiy 
one who turns to the KcpiUl ?*! tlm P;,:.;h.; Sib.-uh; (;omrai''sh,m niti4 
see that in time past the boys were more suiaa'v.dVJ hi org.iisi'.riiig the 
games than the masters in organking l!ie studies. "T1;ere hnve'lMien 
great improyemeiits since that Report canu: out, l,iut liifje is still in rny 
opinion too much separation in thraights and intercsits masters 

and boys. It is a goovi thing for the l^oys tu acl ihv ihemsfives, Imt 
they 'Suffer, intellectually at least, by living in Mich an isidaicd boy- 
world. ' (.See also j\hk' to p., 51, L ,1*) 

§ 13a, p. 115, 1. 4, 1/ [///^ cvrrwe-] fass /rr tri/iy ami A-* .ywn* w/ /ij 

' s/mi^ 

■ Dr Arnolcrs practice is well known from a -aylng id' Ids |Ti,s|d!s irien* 
tioned ,by Stanley: **lt is a shame to tell Ajjiold a ik?; he always 
believes one [/. e, takes one’s wordj. ” ■ d'‘.he wisdom lif fids wa,-. womc time 
since questioned 'l.>y Mr Lake in a k-ru'r in the if we follow 

Locke we are relieved from the oldig.ition lu !m; qulH? ^ineere in our itv 
tercourse with the young; hut it L’ not easy to uuderslan i ir.’W fliey 
are to become sincere in an atniospherc <d deceit, if wc ow. S.ocke 
says, cameleon-Hke» nothing will make the yoiing ‘•liaighihtnviird inil 
straightforwarclncsH in those who bring ijicm up, 'Htill, we are ruat'war. 
ranted in showing .suspicion wdmn as far as we iiuow we Imw never 
been deceived y and everyone will do more to keep n gi,)Od racier 
than to gain one. Sincerity Is i believe essentiah f‘»t w»; i>nght to 
show and to feel a readiness to believe where Iwhd' is possilde. 

§ H* ' **Ckiidrm id ai&m nmiid k m ///wy ufmui in 

, ike dark than in ike^mmidw.'' 

Locke the ^reat enemy of hypotheses seems fssoe uud*'r flic irdluence 
of an hypothesis, vk. that all our conceptions dcpeiul st-lcly un 'Ahat 
is external to us, so that before the age of rcasrui we nmv l?e i.uccjtt orte 
thing as easily as another. Would he have a.srried dial vrju‘mi;;ht 
train children never to fed safe except in the dark i As w.ml he sccins 
to think little of the strength of imagination in rhildren. 

^ 144 t>. (-JO, L 1 4, ** fAW AV'O' 

; Aloigood breeding ldKkvmn(;ht 4 the very great r si importaiicr'; iind 
. fw seems from Lady Mnshain’s account to have Ijccii very Inioleroiif cif 
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<»its opposite. Having lived among distinguished people both in England 
and on the Continent he had had abundant opportunity of generalizing 
on this subject, and §§ 141 — 146 fo^to an admirable essay on manners, 
so true to nature that it can never become obsolete. See p. 224, 
“Civility.’^ 


§ 147, p,^ 128, 1. 25. Learning, I thhik the least Lart.^^ 

As have already said {Introduction and notes to p, 75, 1. 7 and 
p. 113, 1. 31) I consider this sentence gives us the gist of Locke’s 
pedagogy. It was the great merit of iSontaigne and Locke that their 
minds were not engrossed like those of tlie Renascence scholars by 
‘ yearning,” and they therefore thought and led others to think of the 
learner.^ As Miclieiet has put it, in their system the main thing was 
non Poajeii le savoir ; mats le snjet, dest PkommeP^ {Nos Fils^ p. 170,) 
Hettner in confirmation of this has called attention to Locked letter 
to Lord Peterborough on the choice of a tutor. This letter contains 
nothing but what we find in the Thoughts ; but it is interesting, as it 
shows us how settled Locke’s convictions were : 

must beg leave to own that I differ a little from your Lordship 
in what you propose ; your Lordship would have a thorough scholar, 
and I think it not much matter whether. he be any great scholar or no ; 
if he but understand Latin well, and have a general scheme of the 
sciences, I think that enough : but I would have him well-bred, well- 
tempered ; a man that having been conversant with the world and 
amongst men, would have great application in observing the humour 
and genius of my Lord your son ; and omit nothing that might help to 
form his mind, and dispose him to virtue, knowledge, and industry. 
This 1 look upon as the great business of a tutor ; this is putting life 
into his pupil, which when he has got, masters of all kinds are easily to 
be had ; for wdien a young gentleman has got a relish of knowledge, the 
love and credit of doing well spurs him on ; he will with or without 
teachers, make great advances in whatever he has a mind to. Mr Newton 
learned his mathematics only of himself ; and another friend of mine, 
Greek (wherein he is very well skilled) without a master j though both 
these studies seem more to require the help of a tutor than almost any 
other, ” In a letter to the same correspondent on the same subject, 1697, 
he says : When a man has got an entrance into any of the sciences, it 
will be time theji to depend on himself, and rely upon Ms own under- 
standing, an<I exercise Ins own faculties, which is the only way to im- 
provement and mastery.” See note to '‘Magisterially dictating,” p, 224. 

§ X47, p. 120, L 20. ^N.atin and LogickP^ 

These were the only studies of universal obligation, and both had 
been establislied in the Middle Ages. The old Trimum which all the 
“<,*ducated” j’lassed through consisted of Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric. 
The first was sui^posed to 1,)e “absolved ” at school, the other two at 
the University. Logic still lingers at Oxford, though it has vanished 
from Canihu'idge. Wejlnd T.ocke very strongly/ngninst the disputations 
conuiKju in bis time; but he seems to think some knowledge of logic 
should lu'cccde the study of mathematics, {^ec Int 7 vd 2 aiwnf p. xxxi.) 
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Lo^^lc however was then witls di-rnfeJiorM^ ” ««• *S.>pp0T 

sitions/’ ami of these Locke i,li,.,a|>pn>vefl sviy sti-uply. 1 »i .jestaiions 
in logic ami other phihisophy l^r^ong raihvx Ui toe IJnivei-e.ly,” says 
Brinsiy, and tlie schools shonld re'-pcei the Univt^rpily's ; 

yet he tells of schools where tier .sthiokirs have been to flispuie 

^'U" of any orilinnry iiae’.'il t'lUestititH winch you >n!d |'n'o|:j( lurjtl 

unto diemtd’ {Lmias /j/cn^/vVr^Cdiap. ::«yii*^ 7 Q^h) 

For the currknluin tif the first halt Ci\ tj\h rcMfury mcc Uvft 
valuable article.s l>y l*h’sfeL-'Sf,)r 'Jk ilayne'- r' b-it St ; leaint 

at Scliool”) in /vmvh- for iSoNeijiber anti I Kxim\iA:t\ iSyy. 


9 


§ 150, p. 131, 1. 4. Play*/: urjs ttuirk vhihiren nvuL" n 

Games have been msed for liiAi'acthm hum tiiue ]m:av\u<'^rhh Idato 
praises the 'Egyptian practice of teaching ariilmicSii: in gauics {/.fcav, 
vii. S19, quoted by A. S. Wilkins, AI/Z/aAsr/ /vbwviMw /;/ oVvwv)- In 
Rabelais too cards are broiigfit in after rUnru'r to lea.rn “a thmisand 
pretty tricks all grotinded on aritl'imetlc/’ Trilrnyu sucii ;c.'Ui!,:c a- ;b(K:,ke 
suggests for reading and spelling would have hcc<muj more cojrmiuu if 
dice had generally kept good com|>any. 


§ P* t33» Aa.vf: suiUJ /a /tis ca/aa'fy 

shoniti be /.v/ ifUif kh katnaA^ 

In most schools, schools for the poor <>.pecialiy, readiiig is still 
treated too much as a mixhanical art, an<l is UMjally taken as sy- 
nonymous with reading aloud. Schoolmasters and schoobmatiagers 
have till quite lately neglected the obvious tnuli, that if the book is 
pleasant the entertainment they find in it will draw the ddldren on. 
Locke’s %vords remain only too true: “These baits seem wholly iieg« 
lected in the ordinary method; and ’tis itsually long 1’'aiff>re learners find 
any use or pleasure in reading, which may tempt ’them 10 it.” Since 
the Inspectors have been empowered to require **ititcllii;eiit ” reading- 
in England as well as Scotlantl there has been some jmpi'ovemcnl ; Init 
the supply of “pleasant books” is still far ton small, ;oid then* in sdrlom 
a scholars’ lending library. Wc have not yet found farul |jrr>'baldy 
never shall fmd) a better reading-book for cliihlRm fimn the tUH,' Locke 
suggests. Why should not /Esr>p l"«t* made a pm-mnuent ia our 

elementary schools as Virgil is in our higher -vchoids ? 

§ 156, p. 133, 1. *4, “/VVr«w/’ 

^ In the 17th century although the uuvlimncui art of priKliiring 
picture-books was in Its infancy, the value of such hm^ks far in.irim- 
tion wa.s better understood than it is perlKq.^s now, Hit,! most crk'-bnitrif 
mctoriaKschool-book ever puldished was the (Jrks /W/ms (if Cmnvmits 
(first edition, 11557), C<:»n.sjdering the womlerfiil amount of skill and 
energy shown in illustrating chihlren’s periodiaiL if is.sinmpe rimi our 
artists now«a-days, rarely intthlk* with sehoid"bf»<.ks. Sorm/'ro<nl M*- 
^uwy//s have lately been published hy Messrs Fartridip* and bv flic 
Keligmus I, fact Society* On the Continent pictures are CiHidiig into 
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tise in all school-rooms. See the Kufist-historische Bilderbogen 
published by Hunclerstund, Leipzig, and for children Pfeiffer’s Bilder 
fiir Anschammgs-2intc'n‘icht: Perthes, Gotha. 


§ 160, p. 136, L 8 . ^^The first thing shoiild he taught him is to hold his 
^ pen rightP 

It wo^ald be very interesting to trace the changes that have taken 
place in handwriting and in the methods'^of teaching it. There seems 
nothing liable to such, complete revolutiqas: witness the difference 
between a ladylike hand of the present day and that written by our 
mothers and grandmothers. A writer in the Spectator (Feb. 7, 1880) 
recommends that the pupils be allowed to hold their pen as they like, 
and this is often the practice though not the theory of masters. For 
the approved method in the r7lh century see Ludits Literari^es, 

chap. iv. He directs that each boy have pen, ink, paper, ruler, plummet, 
ruling-pen, pen-knife &c., also blotting- book. Each must make his 
own pen, as no one can attain to write fair without that skill. “ Next 
unto this, cause your scholler to hold his pen right, as neere unto the 
nebbe as he can, his thumbe and two fore-fingers, almost closed to- 
gether, round about the neb, like unto a Cats foote, as some of the 
Scriveners doe terme it. Then let him learae to carry his pen as lightly 
as he can, to glide or swimme upon the paper,§ ** {Ludus Zit., chap. iv. 
p. 30.) His plan of making the pupil go over writing with a dry pen 
is something like Locke’s. 


§ 160, p. 13d, 1 . 21. The way to teach him to writeP 

The plan here recommended had been tried by Locke with the 
children of the Quaker merchant Furly at Rotterdam. See Fox Bourne’s 
L, ofL* ii. p. 74. 


§ 1 61, p. 135, 1. 38. Drawing^ 

Locke in this part of his work thinks too exclusively of “ the useful ” 
in the narrowest .sense of the word. Here he neglects the discipline 
ol the sight, which is gained in drawing, a very real advantage I be- 
lieve, though it has lately been disputed by Professor Bain, 


§ t 5 i, p. 137, 1 . 19. Nil hwita MinervaT 

‘‘Do nothing without the consent of Minerva,” ue. against the 
natural bent, against the grain. 


§ ibi, p, 137, L 20. Shorthafzdfi 

This was not menti?)necl in first edition, but was added afterwards 
at the suggestion of W. Molyneux. Locke writes to Molyneux (23 
Aug. X693), “I am of your mind as to Short-hand : T myself learned 
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it since F was a mnn, Imt have fuit>r 


have 

rf Wt..i'u.'iije ff)|* 
"■>! ill Ct'.nvi'H'a' 


. J'".‘ hMt ii nt w lirn I Writ* is 

have, J demht not, overseen a, thoasind f*t!u::r thin'-'-; wliieli ^ * ” 
been said on this subject. IhU, if was ordy a.f fnit'a sh- 
friend, and is publisluxl to estif'.,? otlifis to treat it tiMf> 
mention that Dr Wm-mdl, noad'-masftT of the Si 
Street, London, tells me that bavin*, j iritrndiir,n.,l’ t’ae f.-w/'idf-r ,:*f 
hand simply as an art of use to |Wf*ple in bn. .in-. his f .I'ind jiiVf p 
has|Treat ertucatloria! vaftm in sharpenlfj,*' ftow:’ wif;., aii-i ♦dv--.: i rirm- 
traniing in aiulysim't sounds, thhu Pm the .-nsif wmunJvhHm rf 
being popular with b>y.s. 'Tkt svshnn u.ied is r'dmaids, 

■% 

§ J5 j, p, 138, 1. 3. “ 7Xc /..,/m /fl), •„'.■« H/,..v.V f.!s,-/r fr t.ui At the wme 

TiW)' [i.e. h t,t!'.!i!:/].'' 

This experiment was tried with .Ntontait,-.'!,-. I,,,:,.:!;.' al.sn .*n--Mt-ed 
could talk and Greek” to teaeh ti:e ‘«/did 

‘Mr Anthony,” afterwards the tltird Lard Simftesluirv. See /, 

irmuciim, " ^ 

§ 166, p. 140, 1. S. " A',!.,7t>/f,fyg e///tini;s ilutt fit!! um/gr ihg unses." 

® *49' arc the only passages 1 have oSiserved in 

which Wke even hints at what the GcTmans r.i) An 
r/fAi. t.g. instruction through the smi.es. We h lul.l iiav- eufehnl 
Ms philosopMca! view.s to iiave int.Te te.l I,ini in this denriirf of “fh, 
innovators.” But he seems to rare li-t !,- .al-mt renli 'm ""ol the si. i 
of r/H«<rr; and here he does not get beyond ‘‘verbal realism *’ I 
“^ticMus. ’* and 5 *rlwi« had nni heard of 

§167,?. t4i,l. 13, “Sa»e/ii .Wiir, 

workl'tleSSr,™!*"''' ■b’?’ wrote a learned 

* o/KOT Cvmmmturius. 'lliis 

IS an elaborate treatise in l^ilin on tbe firainm.ir of the I.aiin bmen-'m.. 
and with the notes of Scoppius and Periron 71. mVl .. fir '‘‘nB inRc; 
lookine volumes If .be st, ft., If r ^"“”'"8 11 make, two ffinmd.-ibie- 

S^Professol'*l® '-nhrefy bByond_ tbeir comprebension.^ tn the stru'rSe 
inarians hut thT g4mmaT becomes 'childkh^ "'e 

put in the OVnMvf ‘^e latter is 

Lpofed a coiiU’^;,,. of Whl ‘l;.!'' "id"','* 

Master of the Kino's Sch^I Johnson, Mimeimic 

appeared^ I'j^) hte /ti/f v 7 ’/’T. (■'«>»• 

l«s childish' than the M,lk it s~ W m f ''""rf? '7 

grammarians by it is another ti«estio^! ^' >«**“<■• 
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§ 169, p. r49, 1 . 17. Join as mti^k other real knowledge with it as 
you am.. ” 

Here Locke seems to joui “the Innovators,” or at least to go a 
little way with them in their demand, “ Things, not words The 
word “real” too is used in their sense connecting it with res (the 
word Re'aies acciprding to Meyer'^s Conversations Lexicon was hrst used 
in 1614 1|7 Taiihmanii). But to this important field for instruction he 
only gives a dozen lines* 

g 172, p. 151, L 'ze* “ To speali ex tempore.” 

a previous note (p. 230 ad in.) I quoted a passage from Brinsly 
which shows ex tempore speaking was practised in the higher classes of 
schools in the first half of the 17th century. But since “disputations” 
died out there has been no use of the living voice except in construing 
or saying by heart. In German schools the practice is common of the 
pupils giving in their own words a continuous narrative of what they 
have been studying. This viva voce practice is a very good training 
in the use of the mother tongue. See g 189, p. 163, I. 38." 

§ 174, p. 152,1. 25, Poetry and gaming. usually go together^ 

This is a most astounding assertion from one of Milton's con- 
temporaries ; but we must remember that Milton “dwelt apart” from 
all the so-called poets of his age, and that the best poetry then popular 
was Waller's and Dryden's. Still it seems harsh to associate such 
poetr}?' as theirs with gaming ; and we cannot help connecting this out- 
burst against the Muse with Locke's own unsuccessful addresses to her. 
It is only tiie writing of poetry that he would repress so sternly. The 
reading of “ poetical writings for diversion and delight ”he recommends 
to “ a young gentleman.” (See Appendix A.) 

§ 175, p. 153, 1. 10, “ their being forced to learn by heart great parcels 
of the authors.'*'^ 

Here Locke follows Montaigne in his celebrated “ Savoir par cce.ur 
fPest pas savoir. To know by heart is not to Imawd^ Knowing is 
according to these writers the perception of the mind. This perception 
may be caused by a form of words, but when obtained it must be quite 
independent of any words. Knowing by heart then is distinct from 
knowing. It may indeed coexist with knowledge, but it is a different 
thing. But this definition of knowledge — the perception of the mind — 
limits it to intellectual ideas; and this limitation is not usually ad- 
mitted. Such ideas may be associated with beautiful or vigorous words, 
and then the words themselves may fitly become a subject of know- 
ledge. Unfortunately the knowledge of a form of words is more easily 
acquired and much more easily tested than any other kind of know- 
ledge ; and it has therefore been made far too much of in instruction. 
This has led in some cases to a violent reaction, and the practice of 
“memorizing” Inxs bettr entirely given up. But it is a great gain, 
as Locke himself admits, to have in bur minds beautiful forms of words 
which recall beautiful thoughts. The main thing is to require the 
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young to Irjiiii only wliul is rrnnun'ffO’ing, and tluoi !•:» t.'ike crrt'e 

that thin is roinemlHUOtl and rof.dlrd fnun fimt* tn linsc till it lifounes 

a .settled po'^.^ession td* Uie nuraf. Wc leanr by le’s! f y.v, sage.-; from 

the poets w! ten we are Aesshint's, ”' u'l euder ‘iiat \v<; may * 

have the hcncfit of them whmt wr a, re na/i't f Aeselhu. Ktes, 

§ t35> qnoled l)y J. H. Krause, /•A\%vaKv« 7 <4'« 6'.r/Vv/h*«, p. po). 
There are srane excellenr rentarls ou Icarednyt he lasol. and rpyiinst 
h.farnini;r ‘‘great panuds of the aanhors,''* in a v;.‘srh errininly hnown to 
j.ncke, as tie transl.'Uv'd |Vi1 t.'f it into ■■.h, »'!*-• f ora l< >y:,i!i.d: 

NicoIc'h 'rie.; ei'i.ejiJer 1 r;,:tcr to is <.r /■/::d;VO'u‘//Vi« 

/trina* 

The advantu!,s4s of hsuTurig poetry hy l-fs.u’ hi o;ir yoail; liavc lieeu 
dwelt upon l>y i lallain in a |Ms-age Wfe-tli SpiO'dir;!,; fjf Mf^'ton, 

he says: “Then the reinemh-rancc <<■' ‘‘.riy e.ooe e*V{,*r ids dark 

and lonely path likethe moon emerghq: from o.e t.hmds. Then it was 
that the Aluse wa.s truly his; not only ms .she ht-r creative 

inspiration into his mind, hut as the ffaughter of .Xfeniory c-'miing with 
fragments of ancient melodics, the voice of Kinipides* an«;l Ha:nm,tr and 
Tasso; sounds that he hatl loved in youtli and treasured up for the 
solace of his age. They who though not entliiriiig the caiiiinity of 
Milton have known whnt k is when afar from Imt'd:;;, in sediUsdu'or in 
travelling, or in the intervals of worldly care, tci feud on |70ciica! recoi* 
lections, to murmur over the beautiful litms wliose ca<liiicu has long 
delighted their ear; to recall the senfimeius and iiri;!.gt;s; which retain 
by association the charm that early years onre gave them -“’they will 
feel the inestimable value i>f ernumitiing to the meinoiy in tlie 'prime 
of its power what it will eadly receive- ami indebbly retain. I know 
not indeed whether an education that deals much wiih p<»etry such as 
is still usual in England has any more mlid argument arucjn;.*' many in its 
favour than that it lay.s tlic* foundation of inteUvidual picu.sufe'at the 
other extreme of life. 

§ i7^> P- ^53* h 37* ** tkr'ir 

Mr Henry Latham in his birok Oh iHf c/' Jimmijiaikms 

has distinguished between ^liffereut kinds of mcm*-iyltlie “carrying” 
memory,, the “^analytical” memory and the memory, ife 

points out that the memeu-y grows to tlH‘ cireum uu-iccs In wluch slie 
fmd.s herself. If we would train the, memory then we meat, train it 
in the way in which it is required to work, A burrs,-! t*r would Ijc 
no match for an actor in committing lo memm-y :i parficnkir form t)f 
words, but then tlie^ actor would 'be no rnaich ftar Ihe lariT-ter in 
remembering the main points ,of a case. The ‘idiunldioy memory 
grow.s to the circum.stanees in which it fmd?* itsiT*', and bca/mive; very 
expert at “carrying;” hut this skill though useful for 
may easily lx: aa|uircd at the exjieuM: of tmtre valisebh.: ThfH,e 

who know how to make use of “the Thrte- A’-T its ihv'V h;iw been 
called, Attention, Arrangement and AsSociiUioit, will pfroJugsH come to 
a different conclusion from I^Krke, who thifiks the mcfuc»ty no! eapa* 
hie of much help and amendment by any ,,„ir cuVle.ivssur t:if 

ours. It is remarkable that Lmj:ke who ims wriifeu of die As-’otki* 
tion of Ideas does not name here this “strong ci^mldimiian ” which 
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*tbe mind makes in itself either voluntarily or by chance.” ( 0 / 
Huffian U 7 idersta}i(img^ Bk. ii, Ch. 3a, § 6. See too what he says of 
memory, same bk. ch. 10). 

§ 176, p. 154, 1. 6. An miprcssion made on beeswax or lead will 
not last so long as on brass or steel A"* 

In speaking the mind we are compelled to use similes and meta- 
phors dravvn trom the material world; but unless we are on the look-out 
these are sure to lead us into o-reat confusion and error. 

Dr Johnson maintained that the mind Could retain one thing as well 
as another: to deny it would be the same as saying that the hand could 
hold Sliver money but not copper. It might be retorted that to affinn 
It is-^ike saying that the hand can hold a bit of ice as long as a bit of 
wood. Locke is more careful, but Hailam finds great fault with him 
lor his use of analogies. In the following the figure is at least ef- 
fective : 

“ 1 here seems to be a constant decay of all our ideas, even those 
vidiich are struck deepest and in minds the most retentive, so that if 
they be not sometimes renewed by repeated exercise of the senses, or 
reflection in those kind of objects which at first occasioned them, the 
print wears out and at last there is nothing to be seen. Thus the ideas 
as well as the children of our youth often die before us; and our minds 
represent to us those tombs to which we are approaching, where though 
the brass and marble remain the inscriptions are effaced by time, and 
the imageiy moulders away.” (Of H, U. Chap, on Retention). 

§ 17S, p. 157, 1 . I. “/ now live m the house with a c/nldA* 

I rank Masham. See Introduction p. xxxix. 

§ 183, p. 160, 1. 7. ^^HelvicusA^ 

Christopher Helvicus or Helwig, a celebrated scholar in his day, was 
horn near Frankfurt, 1581, and died at the age of 35 {1617). He 
studierl at Marburg, and took his Bachelor’s degree at 14 years old, and 
at 1^; was celebrated for his Greek verses. Fie was afterwards professor 
at Giessen. His name occurs in tlie history of education, as he was one 
of the professors appointed to examine the system of Ratichius. Flis 
daughter married the amusing writer on education, J. B. Schu[)pius. 

§ iSS, p. 162, 1 .^ 1. ^^ Rhetorkk and logick usually follow 

'immediately after Gramma?'!^ 

Tlie three formed the Iritnum, See note on p. 229 ad fin, 

§ 1 89, p. ,164, I. 33. VoituresI 

. J . ‘wpinow how Uie final ^ crept in here. The author referred to 
IS Vincent Voiture whose letters from Spain, &c.. to the 

/mfitfiu's of the Hotel de Ramhouillet were published and Ijccame very 
celebrated. Pope was fon<l of them. § ** Thev give some idea,” savs 
Voltaire, of tlic supcrfickl graces of that epistolatory style which is by 
no means the best, because it aims at nothing higher than pleasantry and 
amusement.'* ” 
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I-ShvIc ^h,nl ^.tt hniuvmi^ ri-|'iui;-il Ion. In CJhaliuers*^^ 

he i,‘i i;;itk‘';| ‘MlHMnwf kh5;..uit<a!i plillos-oiiher 
ciC iueti(.”n'i liHioa*’ ‘’ihiK w i<'iiuv;t'4 hi thr A /e/sf*//*; Ikifunnka 
Im of ills* 4 rel <>1' m«HU*ni and still 

fiinhe!! iiniy In*' fHv-ildt;, Ihtl in tin' 17*1 ci/ntury he was 

.1 fni laan^than la'H'kc, sin esl’imale parilf dae. to tlie 

carruneaaip'.t: n.Jt the lasht'Kof the on«„* wa.s ^n earl, sun] of the other a 
i'e-uatjy aUr-uicy. _ ihivU* was hve i?r six yessrs older than l,.ocke, lutvini* 
hern Inan in i6'2|. He died in tinji. Moyle formed at Oxfuni a 
Mde'iul of lixpentoenia! INauiral Sciinice^ juh'I \V£i« the lemler in aK>pIy- 
iiht the principle of Bac-oa to the disa>very of Xature’.-; laws. Locke 
Wii.s atuoiig the nuinber i>f hisi friends sind correspond eats. 


§ 1^8, p. 175, L 5:5. A'itdn,^ the 

'Cs»te^ translates 'simply nwnter a che^hii. But why horsed*? 

I Inive heard it ''Suggested, that ‘‘the great horse** was f'he’^mr horse as 
opi'fosechto the pstlfrey used for 'travelling : and this I believe is the true 
explanation. Lord Herbert of Cherbury says he had excellent iwisters, 
English, French, and flaliun in “ riding the great hon-e and fencing,” and 
he gives elaborate directums ** how to nnikc a hcfrsc tU for wars,” It 
will be remetnbered that Marmion hsis his war-horse led while he him* 
self rities a palfrey. 


•§ eoo, p. i77> I. 8. A^idhtm numeUi 

**Ko deity is absent where there is Prudence.” A' line in Juvenal 

§ aor, p. 177, 3 . A nmnimi imde,^ 

Locke seldom quotes authorities. He might here have referred to 
Rabelais and Montaigne. 

§ ei6; p. 187, L 4. ** //<? must be bad' agmn by mit and hmiity ie 

Witrrjd^ 

Locke seems from this passage to have been div^satisllfd with the 
early marriage of the second Lord , Shalt ctsbury, a marriage wLkIj he 
himself was concerned in. See Imfm/udhmf p. xxv. 

' § « * 7* P' ' f ^7. b 34. ^\H 7 ide papir, or 7ms i& h mmbkd and 

fmhknted as vm Ab'asesd^ 

This conception which explniu.s many of la^ckeX pcrtdiur jaigj'/'stum.s 
differs from the- theory Uiat .children have evil pro|.K'nsjtics, Vmd that 
education is in a great measure m/ruwA ■ h dfin;-!> nu'less tr^un Froebel's 
theory that everything is cuntaiued in the child as tlto oak lies In the 
acorn. 
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Accounts, keeping', ifie, '183 
Acticyi guided by loresight and desire, 
109 

Activity of children, 4, 53 
Aeschines on learning poetry, 034 _ 
Aesop, 133; only book fit for children, 
164 

Affectation the result of care, 40; de- 
fined, 41, h 22; worse than rough na- 
ture, 42 

Amusements, 87 

Animals, training of, begun early, 22 
Aptitude, season;, of, 53 
Aptitudes to be studied, 40 
Arithmetic, 157 ^ 

Arnold, Dr, on believing hoys,^ 228 
Arnstaedt’s succession, Rabelais Sac., xlix 
Asking, against children’s, 85 
Association of ideaSij,; 235 
Astronomy, 158 
Attention, difficulty of, 14a 
Autodidacticus, 75 

Batn, A., on children’.s curiosity, 226 
Banks, Locke’s pupil, xxx 
Bashfulnes.s better than vice, 47 
Baths, s, 207, 208 ^ 

Baynes, Prof. T. S., 230 
Beds, hard, 16, 214 
Beer, 213 
Benbow, 321 

Bible, reading and learning from, 134; 

Latin, 1 56 : study of. 167 
Books, ainuMUg, 133; not the main study, 
Ap, 203 

Bowels, action of, 17 
Boyle, Robt., 170, 1. 5, 236 
Bt.>ys not idle, 222 
Breeding, 229 

Brinsiy on disputations, 230; on writing, 
23X 

Burgur.sdicins, 76, 1. 23 
Butchers on juries, 101, 1. 7, 226 

Caesar, ix, 1. 

Castaiio. 68, 1. 5, 224 
Cato the Censor, example of, 45, 2 to 
Ceremony, excess of, '124 
t;liameieous take tincture from thii'igs 
near, 44 

Character, study of, 3c, irp 


Chesterfield, Lord, on public schools, 230 
Chiding wrong, 56 
Childish faults, 144 
Childishness, 37 

Children free to be childish, 37, 1. 25 ; 
less idle than men, 132: like wliite 
paper, 187 

Chilling worth for reasoning, 162, Ap. B, 
192 

Chronology, 159 

Civility, mutual, of children, S8, 224 
Cleve, journey to, xxiii 
Cloacina, 215 
Clothes must be loo.se, 8 
Clothing not too warm, 3 
Colon! b, Capt., quoted, 226 
Coraeniu.s, Orh's Picins^ 230 
Commendation, power of, 104 
Companions, influence of, 128 
Company all-important, 45, 1. 31 
Corporal punishments, 30, 36; when to 
be used, S7t to be applied, 62; 
not needed for learning, 64 
Corruption of the time, 49, 1. 30 
Custe quotes Suetonius, 219 
Costiveness, 314 
Courage, 94 ; how trained, 100 
Cowardice comes from frights, 96 
Cruelty, 23, lot ; a habit, roa 
Crying, 01—93 
Cud worth, 169, 1. 30 
Curiosity to be cheri.slicd, 87, 103, 225 
Curriculum of 17th century, 230 
Custom. See Habit 


Dancing should be taught early, 42, 
I, 39, 174 

Danger for its own sake, 226 
Dark, children need not fear, ix8 
Day schools, weak point of, 228 
Deceit soon perceived by children, 104, 
34 

Descartes, 169 
Dibstones, 133 

Didactic teaching, against, 80, 1. 27 
Diet, 9 

Diodorus Siculus, 45 
Di.sputaiion.s, against, Sr, 162, 163 ; judg- 
ment spoilt by. 8r _ 

Di.ssohireness prevailing, 50 
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|)uuitn<!:r.rui;:, <;hnur''u fniul nf, 8;;} 

Dnn .*IA A\ i-*,‘ 

iiranr.uic wriungs, vt;a 4 iu;' nf, .-I/, 

Drawinit, i .;6, 

Drini';, ra, r', 

Dfiiikiri'.'' <:«>!(! <!j;i 5 i|:, 

l>ry^i^‘u on Acuiinphel, 

Dutch, 4 

Edut:atioii, iiiflnunfe -if, .v>4 ; not uiv:n,;i; 

l:u.<Hvle(l;'U, v.;;; • 

KilucutorVi task’, Loeluds viuw uf, fay 
Icleuicntury schools, rcadsULU; in, 

ICnaJisIt nioral'i ia iajclas's time, aai 
I'hhics, 'i6u 
I'iuU'opiuH, T4S 
Kxauiplc, foruti of, 44 
Exanipies, Icarniu*: from, 61 
Excuses, 114 

Faruaby's 163 

I'‘at her and son, 2R, 78 — So 
FuthcT;, Locke’s, aiy 
1* ear, origin of, 97 
Feet, wet, ai6 

Feminine influence, Locke’s want of, 20S 

Fencing, 1.75, 176 

Fioyer, Sir John, 208 

Fooiiiurdiuess, 94 

French language, 137, 138 

B'roebel and Locke, ajo 

Fruit, 13, 14, 214 

Furly, Areni, of Rotterdam, 031: 

Games for reading, 131 ; in itublic schools, 
aai ; value and use of, a27 
Games, educational use of, 113 
Gaming for want of cniployinent, 180 
Gardening, lyS'-pg 
Genrkman’s calHitg, -dA A', 192 
Geograpliy, 156 
Geometry, 158 
Germany, 3 
Gigs, 113, I x8, 227 
Girls’ physical education, 2<x; 

Globp, use of, iS7» *59 
Goblins, 117, X67 
God, first teaching about, u6 
Goidsinitli on hardening, 207 
Good breeding, 120 if. Af’-r (Jivility 
Governax’. Ace Tutor , 
Gracefulness, wliei’cin it con-^iNts, 41 
Granmiar, language burning willwul, 
**}5t by whom ut’cti.'.), 140 
f*rer-i; to )k; omii t<*d, t7u 
Gruiius, iGi 
'“Gruudyisin",' 2xS - 
Habit, as ; iinporiance of, liv; v. Reason, 
91 ; seif-i.lenial by, 7, 2.5 
Habits woven into the pritichdes, Kic., l'?< 
Hallnm on Locke, S04; mv learning 
poetry, 234 

Hardening the body, a, 

Hardiness floju vtduntary pain, 98 


Haro. Aurry -uh"//; 4.}, I. la • 

Harshness prev'-nt •, atn'Olioii, cj ^ 

Hart, Ih’ift itj tAi' /b'A'isiw’,/, yijwteV 
He.dth, c;ue (T, Af A, ui? 

Heaven our chief ;dm, H/. /’, u'/G 
lUdvicu!-*, ib.>, I, 7, *35 
Hettmu" qiioleii, a.:9 

Hi- 4 .-»ry, if'Aj right kind of, Ap. /?, 
'Mi , ; wrong kind Ap. A, 195 
Hrtpkius and SternhoW, r/q, !. 7 
Horace, I 3a t'lUoicd, 8^?', 223 
Uorubi.ns!;, 134 

1 ieus, 2 1 4 

inbreeding, let 

Jmpurtunity, tl'? not rewnrt!, '.>6 

Inclination p.tlat*,* of mind, Ap. //, lyB 

Incurrigible, ‘lie, 65 

Insiruci:oHii/c}y the ainduiA {Ac., .-Ip. />’, 

191 

InJ'.'licctual education put off, i!i;p 
liUemperancc, 24 
Interrupting, rtideness of, jDj 

Japiiner, S05 

Jesuits flogged per 223; not 

mere insirmaors, i-vy 
lews’ useofctil-d water, 3 

•• j. F. v:\ 204 

Johnson, .Dr, on I.ocks', ji-h; t'»r. Metuury, 
‘■■■35 

Jolmson, Richard, ('heinMmtii'eJ Cwr* 

inentarics^ g 

Judgment spoilt by disputing, Hi 
Justice, Oo 
Justin, 145 

Kellner wa flo;ggtiig/’rrrt/ww, gcj, 
Knowledge grateful as light, 1* b -5; 
object of, A/k A', u-p*; of self, Ap. S, 
202; pero'iptinn lA iidad, ay3 
Kxxuwn to nnkjimvn, 474 
Krause, J. IL, .-34 

La Fruyei'C quno-u. r/j 

JaAe, C. H,, on i^ciieviug mA 

Language, over-athiv.'itl.u Id', .-I/*. 

to} 

Lutijam, Rev. H., on ntenjory, 235 
'Latin neiV'rHsary, tp; 
l.aw, gc.utlrjiiau’'. study of, 16 i 
Leurrnt(g cuute'i Li' tnW 
Loclerc, fncndrdnp \v;'h, xx.\‘v 
Letters, writing, of, *94 
Liberalify eticour.jgeri, idj? poyuig, .’vd 
Liberty, citiidren oclkjii iig 
Ltlly^s grutumar always laxyjii, tpj 
Listbrssners, n*;-; 

Litm'ature. Idot-kc tlcgredaics, vii.i, 
J.oukc’s life. .SVr 'la'di; af tfoiitcnts 

Logic, %'pif Jf;.r, 

Ly‘»K. « 4 » *»■! 

Lytteison, Hon, Ldw,, Atf” '{r-v in 

pubhf ''.f,-b<,U'iv.,, ;.4?x 



' Index, 


39 


Mjaltri, 3 

Manners, 42; come by imitation, 44; re- 
sult of respect and good will, 43 
Manual arts, 17S 
Marrying too early, 187 
Masliarn, Frank, ^‘hardein;d,” 208 
Masham, Lady, quoted, 224 
Maxiwa debetur^ &C., 51 
Meals, 10, ir, 212 ^ 

Meat for children, airo 
Medicine, 2, -.19, 2 j 6; Locke’s study of, 
205 

Memorizing, 234 

Memory, 153 ff, ; decay of our ideas, 235 ; 

“the three AV.*’ 234 
Metaphors, danger of, 23^ 

Metaphysics, 167 

Miciielet, Le sujct dest rhomiiw^ 229 
Mind must get mastery over seif, 54; 

physiognomy of, 82 
Minds differ like bodies, 82 
Mischief doing not natural, 101 
MoIjmeux,W.,correspondence with,xxxix 
Montaigne, 68; learnt Latin in talking, 
232; and lajcke, pctints of agreement 
lix; on didactic teaching, 224"; on har- 
dening, 209 ; on Latin and Greei:, 224; 
on lessons in cruelty, 216 ; on uitor, 
223; on waking, 214; philosophy for 
ciiiid, 223 ; sav{n*ij^ay‘cmtr^ 233 ; when 
burn, 223: Montaigne’s Theory, 233 
Moral Phiiosophy, our proper study, 
i?, 201 

Mother tongue, 147, 162, 163, 166; 

neglect of, 165 

IMulcaster, Richd., for physical cd., Hi 
Music, 174 

N a rrating, practising, 163 
N iitural philosophy can never be a science, 
166; no certainty in, 169 
Natural science we can know little of,/?/. 
201 

Ntitnre surpasses our faculties, 166 
Nature to be made the best of, 219 
Nature to be studied, 40 
Nature’s secrets, Af>. ./>*, 201 
Newman, J, H., cdiarge against Taickc, Ivi 
Newton, 170; and Locke, xliv 
Nicole's 234 

A’// ifr:’ita 137, 231 

jyuliufn uuiHcn a best , e’ec., lyy, 236 

Oiisi'macy, rod for, 50, 57 
“Of Study,” /?/. A, tye ff, 
Openmiudedaess, Afi. By niS 
Opiuiati'y, 

Opinions uniiajjortaut, A/>. By 194 
Orins PicBiSy 231 

Pain, discipline hy voluntary, 99 
Puniou, K., BJyculum JuventutiSy 224 
i’arent and child, 27 
Parents’ company, importance of, 45 
Paniagis^is has no gold mines, 152 
Party upiaiou;-, AJ>> By 199 


Payne, Dr J, F., Preface; Notes by, 
204 ft. 

Perizonius, 233 

Feterborough, Locke’s letter to Lord, 229 
Philosophy for children, 223 
Physic not be used, 2, 19, 20, 216 ; for 
prevention, 215 

Physical education, summary of, 20 
Physics, 170 

PhysiogMiomj’' of mind, 82 
Picture books, 333 
Picturi rolls, 23 T 
Pictures for teaching, 230 
Pitman’s shorthand, 232 
Play and work convertihic; 55 
Playthings, iia, 1x3; for teaching, 230 
Plutarch quoted, 45 uofe 
Poetry_ goes with gaming, 152, 233 ; 
learning by heart, 234 ; reading for 
diversion, Ap. B, 102 
Poland, 5 

Practice, secret of teaching, 39 
Praise and blame, 34, 37 
Primer, 134 
Psychrolusiay 208 
Public opinion in schrtols, 223 
Public schools, boys left alone, 228 ; iso- 
lated, 221; manners in, 220; morals in, 
220 

PulTendorf, 161 

Punishments, severe, must be avoided, 
29 » 30. 36 

Queis hufaana, &c., Hor., 225 
Questions, children’s, X05 

Rabelais, on realism, Ivil 
Rascality, 114 

Reading, 129 ff.; collects rough material, 
Ap. By 202 ; pleasant books for, 230 
Real knowledge, 233 
Realism, 232 
Reason v. custom, xSS 
Reason, the caudle of the Lord, 225; 

touchstone for trntli, 227 
Reasoning, children’s, 106; and disputa- 
tions, 162 ; with children, 60, 222 
Recreation necessary, 87 
Religion and paupers, AJ>. Ay 190 
Reputation, 34, 36, 104: effect of, exS 
Requisites, Locke's four, J15 
Rewards and punishments necessary, 33, 
217 ; injudicious, 32 
Reynard the Fox, 133 
Rhetoric, 162, 163 
Riding the great horse, 175, 236 
Rod, 30; when to be used, 222 
Rome, 3 

Rudeness in high life, X27 
Rules, avoid many, 38, 39 

St Winifred’s Weil, 6, 208 
SanctiuK, F., 141, 232 
Sauntering, X07 
Schcibler, 76 



240 Index, 


Schoolboys, Locke’s bad diar.unrr of, 
46, 48, 49 

ScnooUmahter, small power of, 4H 
Schools, good side Ob 46; misdiicf froiit *7 
: see Public, &c. 

Schuppius, 23s 
Scoppius, 232 
Scotch-hoppers, I IX 
Scotland, 6 

Scriptures, study of, A/f, 194 
Sea, Eiiglisii dclealcd at, 201 
Seasons of aptitude, '^3 ^ ^ 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., on childsidirtTt'ani- 
mar, 232 

Self-denial by early practice, 25; taught 
early, 21 ; true principle of virtue, 
Self-teaching, 73 
Seneca, 5, 10, 76 
“ Sense, give me a little,” 10, 130 
Servaixts, dangers from, 45; difficuldcs 
from, 35; treatment of, 102, 103 
Severity, h.irm from, 31 
Short, Dr R., 213, mAe 
Shorthand, 137, 231 
Shufflings df outward condition, 103 
Sincerity with young, 2, 28 
Sleep, IS, 214; students’ need Sf 

Social distinctions, 103 
Solon, 21 

“Some thoughts concernint* reading,"' 
41 / * i>’, J9t ' ■ ■ 

Sparta, if) 

Speaking, art of, A /. B, 192 
Speakirjgtf.r BM/ore, 151, '.'33 
'*Spectre.s,'i67 

Spirits, idS ; no tcaciiing about, i iG 
Spirits, be.; nerve-farce, 215 
Sternhold and Hopkins, leo 
Strac'han, Dr, r bv ^ 227 

Straucuius, 159 
Studies, map of, *•!*/. i>‘, i !03 
Study, rules for, H/. Bt i<p ffl 
SuetuiuiLs quoted, 47, 

Sugar for eUlMren, 211 
Sdrfeit- water, 215 
Swettmea-W, tq 


Hydenham, Locke’s is;tf'n'nui".e with, 

xwii * 

'ralebearing, fip 
'r,i‘ 4 is «»f phiy, no 
l‘h,u;ker;ty uuo?*-d, cro 
'I'hemes, no 5 o, 15.1 

TiKnrvg teaching aboug ,* |0 
'I’ighf hpiing, 2H'/ 

'i'ime, ean:u!U5'' t)!', ,/#:g H, vyi 
'foie, ta eHtkt\ <,..u I. 43' 

■'Ih'.uie £0 be ie.'iruL r;;, •u 
'rnivel, right time of, i 
I'-avhsuj, 2 to, ;vp; 

'{•nub. a.'xei.ued w\svVi di'-ple.-rxig, H/. 
1'/-' 

Tutor,, ch.tracter’ of, fVf*, di-i'a'p f,»f, 
6i: hm true fuucti. eg 75; iniponaitce 
of, 6fi mui't k* man id wiab!, 77; 
msr.'f beicapeetefi, ';6, tnu.stgiv« iniow- 

knige of/vurh;!,^ 74 , 

Tutor':, chief oaniy ess {a form .mind, 1-55 

Vane, Sir W., xxsii 

'■VbtuiJy, , 

“Veiiuor, Dr note 

Verses, agairtiil l.adrq 15a 
Vice, sprfeHdiitg, 49 

Virtue, Hirst, ' IIS,; .nG; the hard and 
'valuable f.mrt in ed»4;:atimi, 5<if 
Voiture, . 5 : 64 , 23 $ , “ 

73, 225 . 

Waller, a phrase from, 

Wants oft, tiicy, 84 ; of imsimi, B 4 

Willis, Dr, 209 . 

Wine, 214 

VVhakmv n. cunuihg, J 19 
Wordh and thiug'q 141 ); ‘a.-p”-'” i 
Word-, s'gii.soj ihiiigs, Jfi, A', irpip nut 
ncsabai tW ihoMg.it£, ,*1/. A\ . 
Work <c,y» liked than |.L»y, v;;'? 

'Wr 5 rki.ng in |irtuc.ipk;s, 5 ,' 4 .\ 

Woriting stihanls, //. W', ‘dq 
Wormeil, Dr, cm H]ito"hai»d.‘23a 
'Wurt)jjngti.m’t!. tWc’f/'i/.vw, 135 
Wu'-fiuig, 170 
, Writing, 431 
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ScMller 


Sybol 

Uhlauci 


O E R IVt A N ow/;// Uif- /. 

A\//P'r 

(icschklit c « fes ., ilrci.-: Lili- 
iCricf^s. in. 

Mnria Shi;ui ,, 

Wjtlleiisk'in L nnu 

S'it'colutiuus) ,, 
Wallensteiii IL ( Tud) ,, 

Prin/. Kui^en \ jh S;;vuyen 
Ernst, l!cr/t*4vonSfh'.va|i(.'j} 

I'killntis t>n i^'.,‘rnKin Uisi-iry Wagner 
(ierinan Dactylic I ’4 airy „ 


/ 


.e 




.U 6 

1^:6 

,#> 

> /- 

3/” 


SPANISH, 

Le Sage & Isla Los L;»i!i>.iics ile Asuiiias Kiriciiatrick 


ENGLISH. 


Bacon 

History of tlic , Reign of 

King Henry Vil 

I .nud'iy 


n 

Essay.-, 


j /6 A i,- 

,, 

New x\t.lantis 

D. t.L,M 

. Smith 1 , 6 

Cowley 

Essays 

IfUnihv 

4/- 

Befoe 

Kohiason Crusoe, Part I 

.\f.Lsfenn:in 

Earle 

M icroco.-^mograpliy 

West 

A 4/- 

Gray 

Poeni.s 

l\>vvy 

4 r A r/' 

t n 

04 le on the Spring arid The lEud 

8./. 

t „ 

Cldc on the Spring aiui I'he Elc;p 


S./, 

Kingsley 

'rhe Heroes 

IL A. (k 

irdrier 'H* 

Lamn 

Tales from Sitakespt-are 

El. d her 

ifi 

Macaulay 

Lord Clive 

Line; 

l :T> 

}> 

Warren Hastings 


f /d 

y> 

William Pitt arnl ,Eari ot c,’h;ulmi'n 

2/6 

1 

John Bunyan 

i * 


t ,, 

John Milton 

Flatla.T 

I j, f) 

> > 

I,aiys and rlher Putaus 

9 9 

t:h 

Mayor 

A Sketehof Ancient Philosophy 




fioin Thales to idcerci 
HaiKibijok of Piuglish Metre 


.id'i 

More 

History of King kichard HI 

Lmnby 

sh 

tf 

U tsipia 

iE 

Milton 

Arcades and t hmnis 

Verily 

y« 

Otieon the Nativity^ UAile f 

1/6 

t n 

gro, fl Penseroso iSs Lychla A 

0 

Comus & Lycidas 



?» 

Samson Agonistes 

♦ * 

2:6 


Sfjiinets 


{ j/d 

Fope 

Pmadise l.a>st,Kix pavb 

»! 

tj* (Misk 

Essay on Criticism 

6 

West 

"* -2 K 



TME PITT. PRESS SERIES, ETC. 


"“ENGLISH continued. 


A uthor 

Work 

Editor 


Scott 


Masterman 

s, , 


Lady of the fake ' ■ 


c/6 


Lay of the last Minstrel 

P'lather 

2/- 


Legend of Montrose 

Simpson 

2/6 

J ? 

Lord of the Isles 

Flather 

2/” 


Old Mortality 

Nick! in 

2/6 


IveoilwortL, ^ 

Elat her 

2/6 

SliaKespeare 

A Midsu ni m er* N iglit ’s %>rea m 

Verily 

i/6 


Twelfth Night 


1/6 

>» 

Julius Caesar 


1/6 

C'' * » 

The Tempest 


i/6 

I 3 

King Lear 

) 5 

i/6 

33 

Merchant of Venice 


1/6 


King Richard 11 


1/6 

» 3 

As You Like It 

9 ^ 

i/6 

33 

King Henry V 

5 9 

i/6 

35 

Macbeth 

9 9 

j/6 

Shakespeare & Hetclier Two Noble Kinsmen 

Skeat 

. 3/6 

Sidney 

An Apologie for Foetrie 

Shiickburgh 

ll' 

Wallace 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 

4/6 

West 

» Elements of English Grammar 


2/6 

> » 

English Grammar for Beginners 



3 3 

Key to English Grammars 


3/6 w/ 

Carlos 

Short History of British India 


f/- 

Mill 

Elementary Coniuiercial Geography 

1/6 

Bartholomew 

Atlas of Commercial Geography 


3/- 

EoMnson 

Church Catechism Explained 


2/- 

Jackson 

I'he Prayer Book Explained. Part I 

2/6 

» j 

Part n /n J!*reJ>o ration 


MATHEMATICS. 



Ban 

Elementary Algebra 


4/6 

fBlythe 

Geometrical Drawing 




Part I 


2/6 


Fart n 


2 /' 

Euclid 

Books I— VI, XI, XII 

Taylor 

5/- 

,, 

Books I — VI 

93 

4/“ 

5' 

Books I — IV 

99 

3/- 


Also separately 



3 ? 

Books I, & n ; in, & IV; v, & vi 

; .XI, & xn t 

/6 


Solutions to Exercises in Taylor's 

" 



Euclid W. W. 'Taylor io/6 


And separately 




Solutions to .Bks l—iv 

>3 

6 /- 

7 

Soluliojis to Books vr. xi 


fi/. 


7 




